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N 1847 

silver plate was 
an experiment, but the 
test of time has proved the 
value of the discovery made by 
Rogers.Bros. The quality of this first 
vo one electro-silver plate is still 
to be found in the original brand 


I8A7 ROGERS BROS.@ 


‘Silver Plate that Wears’’ 





The characteristic beauty of this war 
well illustrated in the “Old Colony” 
“Cromwell” patterns, which preserve the ch: 
and simplicity of early designs, but are 
and refined in the finish that modern craft 
manship supplies. 

Like all 1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware, they are mad 
in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are back 


by the largest makers with an unqualified guarant: 
made possible by an actual test of over 65 years. 





Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send 
illustrated catalogue “D-| |.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York CHICAGO SAN FRA ) | 
HAMILTON, CANADA ' | 











The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and | 


CROMWELL 
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Firestone 


NON-SKID TIRES 


Reduce tire and car expense by means of thick “non-skid” 
tread built up on regular Firestone body. Toughness and 
thickness give longer life; resiliency protects car’s mechanism. 


Sharp edges, abrupt angles and deep hollows of tread grip 
pavement or road—prevent skid and increase traction. Demand 
them for security, economy, comfort. 

Write for book, “‘What’s What in Tires,’’ by H. S: Firestone 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio—All Principal Cities 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 











ARCH RAL DEPT 


House Designs . 


Landscape Architecture 


- Engineering 





tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any pe! 


| NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc.. Ad 





i engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 
subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
>, New York City. 














MODERN HOMES 


The finest and most artistic book, right from the prs ind a credit t 
your Library, containing 100 pages with 75 plans and photographs wit 
description and cost of homes of moderate cost from Fifteen Hundred t 
Six Thousand Dollars. Numerous interior views, small garden, etc., 
heating, plumbing, fireplaces and a world of advice to the home builder 

Months have been spent to make the book co mp ylete and right up t 





the minute. Some say it is worth $5.00, but the price is cent 


| CLYDE S. ADAMS :: :: 1233 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 














eae . ~sgrr] To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Becks 


More than three hundred illustratio 
comfortable homes of practically every s st innumer 
able valuable suggestions and ideas 





Modern Dwellings—x12 in. 200 Illus BOTH 

‘ai Dayal $50,000) with Plans $1.50 BOOKS 
erican omes — 150 Illustrations 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans $1.00 $2. 00 


These books contain a profusion of the latest 
GEORGIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNGALOW, &c. 
For those who are Planning to Build 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn 


THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOWS 


designed for NURTHERN CLIMATES, combi eauty of Cali 
fermia bungalows with the utility of the Nor 
he designer is a Californian and knows 
The book is bristling with interest and s 
embodies successful, compact arrangements, 
half designs, roomy two-story homes of char acter, a 
Price, including “eal supplement, Fifty © ents Su 


built for $200 and 1 
ROLLIN P. O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 



















Z Ss an lodge 
ent alone, Ten Cents. 


H. TUTTLE, Architect 

















STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS ae A CHALET 


Ne= MATTER where you live, a genuine Bungalow will meet your fond- ide solution of your cou e de ration 
ag beauty and convenience add joy to sell no books -but indivi t rvi 
ving. * study our latest op Books for beautiful homes with ‘a — 
Ask for folder B. Repre on 


“REPR REPRESENTATIVE, CALIFORNIA HOMES" Price 50 Cts. 
THE SWISS CHALET SPECIALISTS, Inc. 
Architects 





50 Bungalows and story houses $1 bh 
a2 COAST BUNGALOWS” ae 50 ‘Gents 
50 one story Bungalows, of 4 to 6 R ng $500 to 
*“ Little Bungalowe’ Reb costing S406 t08 $1200, Price 25Cts. 
SPECIAL OFFER—All sent postpaid for $1.00. 


.E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 4115 Henny Bldg. LosAngele, | 200 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 

solve your building prop 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow f A 
tecture. General s ecifications, interior sugges nform 
Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and i 

Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St,, New York City 
OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 














BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive desig: 
characteristic of you—of a necessity it will be beauti iful. ‘* Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens’? give all possible assistance by showing countless 
: examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—35 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2—35 designs, ease to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3— Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Stock plans priced in each book, 


THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building. Cleveland, Ohio 











A Craftsman Style Beam Ceiling 
In Sheet Steel 


W= J HY put up an inflammable wood ceiling when an incombustible 
f equa al appearance can be obtained? 

xed Steel Ceilings in Tudor and Jacobean designs-— 

1 the usual and superior to stucco in appearance and 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
35 Cherry Street, New York 

















OLONIAL HOUSES” with New fae ny for 1913 


louses,” a 


beautiful 
style, wi 
floor plans 
ee to meet 
quirements. This book illustrates houses ranging in cost 
100 to $30,000 and shows perspectives and gives descriptions 
Price $2 by express prepaid Address, E. S. CHILD. 
chitec « t. "Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City. 

















HOMES - OF 
CHARACTER || A NEW BOOK FOR 


HOMEBUILDERS 


Containing in addition to over 125 
new designs of Bungalows, Cot- 
tages and Houses, costing from 
$500.00 to $15,000.00; articles on 
how to Finance, Plan and Build 
your new home, and how to equip 
it with all Modern Conveniences. 


HOMES OF CHARACTER 


is the most complete Book of Plans ever 
iblished. The plans are all new and 
pared by an Architect of World-wide 
eputation Price of plans given with 
ach design. 
300 pages, 127 designs, bound in cloth 
with art cover. Sent prepaid for $1.00. V 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON 
(Inc, 
ARCHITECT 
Williamson Building 
Desk A. CLEVELAND, 0. 
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EONIA is 
over in New 
Jersey, and 


is fast be- 
coming known as 
New York’s Ideal 
Suburb. In former 
House Hunting 
Trips made by me to 
ascertain, by person- 
al inspection, the ad- 
vantages the various 
New York Suburbs 
offer to the New 
Yorker intending to 
take his family from 
the crowded city, 
with its many an- 
noyances and disad- 
vantages, into 
the Suburbs, I 
have confined 
myself largely 
to the matter 
of transporta- 
tion and 


im- 
provements. In 
my trip to 


Leonia this 
spring, I have 
given but little 
consider- 
ation to trans- 
portation, as it 
is a well- 
known fact 
that Leonia en- 
joys the best service 
by both trolley and 
train (the running time being from 20 
to 40 minutes from any part of Manhat- 
tan). Leonia is also fully improved 
with sewers, water, gas, electricity, 
telephones, fine streets, cement side-walks, 
shade trees, etc., especially that section 
developed by The Leonia Heights Land 
Company, whose holdings comprise about 
one-fourth of the total area of the Borough, 
and take in nearly all of the best and high- 
est ground, the elevation being from 150 to 
250 feet above sea level. 

The social life, healthfulness and school 
facilities were the matters under investiga- 
tion on this trip, as I realized that the aver- 
age prospective buyer investigates the trans- 
portation facilities and sees for himself the 
elevation and natural advantages, but he 
does not often take the time to investigate 
the social conditions, school facilities or the 
healthfulness of the community. 

*\ The population of Leonia is largely com- 
prised of New York business men, lawyers, 
professors, authors and artists. In fact, it 





Over in Jersey 


By Henry Hagaman Burdick 5 “af 
is known as “An Artists’ 
Colony.” With this class of 


citizens the social life must be 
and is of the best. Numerous 
clubs, both social and athletic, 
are in active operation, affording 
pleasure and instruction to the 
residents of this very pretty 
town. 


The health of the community 
is well looked after by a compe- 
tent and energetic Board of 
Health. From the report of this Board I 
find that there has not been a single case 
of typhoid fever or pneumonia in the past 
year, and only two instances of contagious 
or infectious diseases have been reported— 
one a case of measles and the other scarla- 
tina, and no deaths from contagious diseases 





have occurred in Leonia since the formation 
of the Board of Health. Leonia’s death 
rate averaged only five, in a year, to a 
population of approximately two thousand, 
which is a great deal lower death rate than 
in any other section of the County, and 
speaks very highly for the healthfulness 
of the Town. 

The schools are handsome 
structures and well managed. 
The primary school located on 
The Leonia Heights Land 
Company’s property. on Broad 
Avenue, is a ten-room build- 
ing, accommodating some 400 
scholars, and the faculty is 
considered to be the best 
in the County. A new High 
School, costing $65,000, is now 
nearing completion, and will be 
opened for the September 
term. The school board has 
selected a staff of teachers not 
equaled by any other school in 
the State. 

For the religiously inclined 
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there are five churches, with their various 
organizations, and all helping to further the 
welfare of this ideal suburb. 

One could scarcely wish for a more de- 
lightful and convenient location for a home 
than in the new bungalow colony at Leonia, 
now being so artistically developed by The 
Leonia Heights Land Company, situ- 
ated as it is on the westerly slope of the 
Palisades, commanding extensive views 
over the valleys and mountains to the 
north, south and west. _ 

The magnificent trees, the beautiful 
winding streets, the sloping terraces and 
pretty homes, indeed make Leonia an 
ideal suburb. 

Editor’s Note.—Information regarding this 
beautiful section of Suburban New York 
may be obtained from The Leonia Heights 
Land Company, 47 West 34th Street, cor. 
Broadway and 34th Street, New York City, 
who are developers and builders of homes— 
or from The House Beautiful Home Ser- 
vice Bureau. Or, it can be seen by taking 
the 130th Street Ferry (which can be 
reached by Broadway Subway to Manhat- 
tan Street Station, or Broadway Surface 
Cars, or 125th Street Crosstown Cars); 
after crossing the river take a Tenafly, 
Englewood, Hackensack or Paterson trolley 
(no other) to Park and Broad Avenues, 
LEONIA. Or, take the Northern Railway of 
New Jersey (Erie) from Chambers or 23rd 
Street Ferries, or McAdoo Tunnels from any 
station on 6th Avenue, or from Downtown, 
New York, at Cortlandt and Dey Streets, to 
LEONIA Station. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





New Devices <° 6 ' «= Metropolitan Shops + Household Utilities 








HIS department combines one of the established features of Tue House BeautiFrut kn Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 

: appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given position alongside reading ma lepartment is used primarily for small adver- 

tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Partie pecial advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New 











To individuals the name i 
or elsewhere will be promptly 
name of the manufacture: 
opportunity to serve 








— to buy, shove to buy, and how mit EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
an: Ge. inoue. Ansones 904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 
Bureau,” Tue House BeautirF 


New York Cit . P . 
ai Sennen , Furniture and Fabrics 






































































ITH fine important llections of rare {| Painting and Papering 
celains and bronzes scattered throug! | seceetee ee 
15 ) t through the most interesti1 ottery a 
snoMoth- Proof Cedar Chest _ sales shew York al ever had, and th omnes i _— — - 
b.riotery Seats Bei Cpr. a peal ngewe © free || Che of the most interesting London collections to | | Simple work 
ame ieee Gall Gaakene teste te Ap SA 4 b ae hae a Borage pr : | mple work as well as elaborate 
Direet from factory at factory peioes. Freight prepaid. SP OF ene bere ay a Estimates and designs furnished 
Book Free Write for 64-p finely illustrated ca book, become intimate with the choicest works of 
Story of Red Postpaid, free. rite today. countries and of all ages. While the Fre 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 132 Statesville, N.C. German, Italian and Spanish have contrib 
largely, there have been interesting specimet 
Greek and Roman art, and » Chinese and 
Japanese works have predominate If one | BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
not able to purchase, the study alone has beet Special Exhibition April 1st to 12th 
ig *xperience and educatior It is 
FRANCIS HOWARD ~~. experience and education. | It is not | | $46 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
vies ~~ TELS | these rare objects, and we shall mention them in Draperies, Decorations 
MARBLES ENCHES, MAN cts, , - 
PEDEST AIS, FONTS, future as we find them, when in pursuit of Wall Coverings, Furniture 
GARDEN EXPERT new. ‘ain Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 
Send 25¢ for Booklet = ee 
‘See Sweet's Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599."* O LD OAK, with its wat brown lor w 
only age can give, i g taken from tl GENUINE ANTI 
COLLECTORS’ OPPORTUNITY demolished houses nglar and 2 . QUES 
, ported to this country—so it is possible to hav No Reproductions 
Lady going abroad to re- our rooms paneled in t st attractive mar | 
side wishes to sell beautiful ner. Interior decorators, dealers in English ft English and Colonial Furniture 
Old Oak Dining Room Furniture nishings and oumenet ws - : Q bs = I Historical and Other China ~ 
} : effect. Halls and ( g-1 We issue no catalogues 
two hundred years old. Beautiful specimens and libraries are suited to t lark, rich pat 
for Museum or Antiquarian Society. Nothing ing. Dining-rooms and libraries are not panel HENRY V. WEIL 
finer in South Kensington Museum, London. the entire height, while —e 1 billiard 1 ; 698 Lexington Avenue 132-4 East 57th Street 
For further particulars, please address W. C. K., would take the oak fer tl ntire w surfa ml vent ree 
c/o Tue House Beautirut, 1 Madison Ave., e 
N. Y. City. get pry in the f dining-roon —— 
anels extending two-thirds the heigl g 
Veeco wee! OL D CRIN A 
A_new edition of our booklet M-27 panels of the oak, make a irming room. O BLUE PLATES. RARE VIEWS. 
“THE PERGOLA’’ oak tables are found— those of the 17th centur; FRANK C. TURNER, Norwich, Conn. 
ong and narrow, with heavy legs, and support 





is now ready for distribution. Will be sent on 


request. to the feet running betwe« r the gate legge 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO., manufacturers tables of a little later — ae na es ee p 
Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns to be found if one is n m ling iten 
willing to look and to wait 


Suitable for 






























































PERGOLAS, PORCHES, INTERIOR USE = PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
2155-2187 Elston Ave., Chicago. ‘ E NOW have “( Sof ind economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway, New York City. Shops” where n nteresting. ver fic ~dif fferent, patterns to match, furnishings—out- 
° L- "apsitae ap tages ay ; arpets Stocks carried in leading citie -rices 
fA tir gy lt pO ao Po old pieces are found, and tney ; “S . atalo oe of design FREE. : 
variety. It is a joy to find p which is 1E INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 
derly, and arranged with syst nd yet is de aati 
cated to the antique alone & ss S os @ 
MISS THROOP ee a a. | — eo 
37 East 60th Street NEW YORK meet the Americ in demand, and, cert in| se Hh 
with oak paneling, there should be che ale ale 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS to match. At one shop \ a 17th centut ' 
chest, four feet long one foot nine inches wide ] 
a most convenient one f 1 Another ee E 
The furnishing of either simple chest, the wood finish in linen { \lso in tl € - - ~ 
or elaborate houses or separate rod = a sige shes t drawers of eat | HAND - WROUGHT SILVERWARE 
roome planned with care and dis- Se Gaels dareed finish ee as a De cle That Has No Duplicates 
tinction in any desired period. with carvings and colo pean ome ee sje We will send exclusive designs and estimates 
wrought iron handles and key eS 1 responsible parties on request. 
. . intact. Still another has been brought to ou -m CLARK-ELLIS STUDIOS 
Wall Papers, Draperies, Rugs, Furniture notice of walnut, high and narrow, with bands of | {{j 17 West 8th Serest New York, N. Y. 
ornamented wrought iro: er the chest Ar 8 — = = = a 

















THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


SHADOW KO:NA 
CLOTH 
A Highly 


The latest thing in 
artistic wall cover- 

is Shadow 

Used in 

homes of culture to 
give that elegance of 
restrained richness, 
Eifective asa background 
for hand or stencil decora- 
tion. Easily puton. Keeps 
clean. Doesn’tcrack or fade. 
In a wide assortment of 
harmonious tints and shades. 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


include Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na. 
Dyed Burlaps and other fabric 
hangings. Write for samples of Shadow 
Ko-Na and our booklet, “Art and 
Utility in Decoration.” 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 


216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
RA I DANYSZ VIRUS is a 

Bacteriological Preparation 
AND NOT A POISON--Harmless to Animals other than 
mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open. For a small house, 1 
tube, 75c; ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, $1.75; jecuer place—-for each 
5,000 sq. ft. floor space, use | dozen, $6.00. Send no 
Ind dent Ch iC ny 72 Front Street. New York 


THE CHARM UNUSUAL 


ONE OF OUR POMPEIAN STONE 


BIRD BATHS 


will give yourgarden a new touch and add 
greatly to its ao 

e make them in large variety to har- 
monize with any surroundings. 

Our new catalogue “A” fully describes 
them. It also contains many illustrations 
of fountains, sundials, benches, vases,stat- 
uary, etc. Wewillgladly mail one onrequest 


The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Ornamental Stone 


! “ 7 * 220 Lexington Ave., N.Y., Factory JAstoria,L.I. 





KILLED BY SCIENCE 
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Send for Catalog. 


MEeYTT A Large _— 











A ] at u ~ art Elm yg gy = Co. 


lew Haven, L, Connecticut 





Beautify Your Home with a | 
CRETAN STONE MANTEL |! 


Modelled after masterpieces, with the color, texture | 
Hand serviceable characteristics of any natural stone. 
Hand-Carved Cretan Stone Mantels lend a sub- 
| stantial elegance unattainable in wood, tile or brick, | 
| yet the cost is little greater. Ask for Photographs. 











| and tables. 


one of these would find a fitting place. Our at- 
tention was drawn to a large painted chest, which 
seemed most appropriate for household linen and 
blankets. It was ivory white with panels in which 
were painted flowers and sprays. This was made 
to order to harmonize with other furniture in a 
large house. 
<= 
T IS gratifying to find much old silver in an- 
I other shop. Many of the flat pieces have the 
stamp of the basket of fruit—a design much 
sought after in the early part of the last century 
There were also sets with the sheaves of wheat, 
another popular old design, and never has there 
been made more beautiful sets. They are rarely 
found in this day; and we admire the persever- 
ance and search which has brought such an as- 
sembling. They are sold in sets of not over six, 
but single ones can be bought and we can hardly 
think of a more beautiful gift to a bride or friend 
than a set, or even a pair of these serving spoons. 


ve 


E HAVE been able to trace a pair of the 
W extension Sheffield-plated candlesticks used 

in England a century or more ago and find 
they can be bought. We have also found almost 
entire sets of the old china, both French and Eng- 
lish, which would make our dining-room quite 
complete. 

— 

T ONE of the studios we find some rarely 
beautiful center-pieces and mats, made up 
from bits of different old thread laces. 

They were put together by the nuns in France, 
where the fragments could only be made into so 
charming and attractive designs. These pieces 
are not high priced considered the rarety, and 
are beautiful additions to a fine piece of mahog- 
any or tapestry in color. 


N DESIGNING and embroidery we can rec- 
ommend one of the private studios that has 
had a successful ten years’ experience. The 

household linens are all imported by the woman 
in charge, who goes to Europe and makes her 
own selection. Just now she is taking orders for 
Bulgarian-colored embroideries for gowns and 
waists. The war with Turkey has brought these 
strong colors into fashion, which, if properly com- 
bined, are effective and desirable for a season of 
change. We saw some very delicate white bags 
and handkerchief cases, made from sheer linen 
lawn, beautifully embroidered in small flowers. 
These had an inner lining of wadding and pink 
or blue silk. After the long season of bead bags 
and the striking brocades and Chinese embroidery, 
these more delicate articles attracted us. For the 
street and hard usage that shopping makes, no 
bag takes the place of the real fine-grade leather, 
with secure fastening and short leather-strap han- 
dles. They come made in the most perfect man- 
ner and have the convenient outfit for the shop- 
per. The leathers are stained in the prevailing 
gown colors, so a cloth suit can be matched 
perfectly. 


r—— 


ITH attention turned to country house fur- 
W rishings, one finds new fabrics for hang- 

ings, new wall paper designs and new up- 
holstery goods. There are two very distinct 
styles: one is large allover designs in richest of 
colors; the other is the small design, everything, 
bird, flower and figure diminutive, on a clear, gray, 
tan or strong background. These latter are very 
new, and, in the tussore silk, make charming bed- 
room hangings. The lower rooms, if large, would 
need the black linens and chintzes and cretonnes, 
which are really a joy to look at. 

—J 


VERY kind of furniture is made in the wil- 
low or wicker, and most alluring it is. Can- 
dlesticks, lamps and jardiniéres for small 

things and no end to the variety of chairs, settees 
There are couches with hoods over 


vii 

























Established 
Half a Century 


Washable 
Dress Fabrics 


DDITIONAL shipments just arrived from 
abroad complete our collection for the com- 
ing season, 

French Crepes, 75c. to $1.50 a yard. 
**Ratines,”’ $1.00 to $1.25 a yard. 
Newest weaves and designs in aes Linens, 
Shirtings, Ginghams, Repps, Poplins, Ottoman 
Cords, Piques, Voiles, Dimities, Crepes, Em- 
broidered Swiss and Batiste, Oxford Percales 


and Washable Silk Galatea and Kindergarten 
Cloth. 


Samples of any of these lines except bor- 
dered materials, mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave., 33rd & 34th St., New York 


Registered 
Trade Mark 














IN YOUR HOME 
““LIFE IS WORTH LIVING” 


=NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS- 
WILL HELP MAKE IT SO 


We secure only the best designs of original In- 
dian figures from the Reservation. 


They are exclusive, reversible, rare, durable. 


Upon request, we will make personal selections to 
harmonize with your color schemes. 


To please you who have Caeriminating and original 
AY. 
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BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING 


Manila Bamboo Ware 


For FOYER HALL, SUN PARLOR, PORCH or 
MUSIC ROOM 


We are sole agents in America for this beautiful 
Oriental Furniture, made in the Billabad Prison, P. I. 


For information, address 


ALEXANDER N. MOGAB & co. 


1504 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long life, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
not make your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition, 

Examine closel igr 
on our pads ond see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
ads are sold under other 
abels. Insist on Excelsior 
pm Mattress Pads, See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


15 Laight Street 
New York 





“None genuine without 
rade ‘ 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 














F Oo R S A LE an tga Bae me oe of — and 


Staffordshire also 
Pewter and Mahogany. Pric vod “id reasonable. Description 


and prices on request. Pri 
MRS. 


AMES. “STRUWIN 
81 North Kendail St. Battle Creek, Michigan 








Interior Decoration and Summer Vacation 


Summer school of New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Study under Frank Alvah Parsons 
and William M. Odom. Send for particulars. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary. 2237 Broadway, New York City 











Rare Climbing ““2*> Pot ot 


Send for Catalog. 


Hi y d rangea PR cen Ag ag Co. 


. L, Connecticut 














 gepaner agar nee conmrnggrcers oERORg 


RARE ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


Earrings, Brooches, Rings, Pendants, Etc. 


S252 





Specimens from all parts of the 
world—no duplicates, hence no cata- 
logue. Beautiful line of unset stones, 
pearls, shell and onyx cameos. Will 
send selection to those furnishing 
satisfactory references, either private 
customers or dealers. 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG 


formerly of Pasadena, Calif. 
67 East Congress St., Chicago 


See oe oe geo e5e5e5e2 
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ORIENTAL RUG 
COLLECTORS AMAZED 


An expert from Boston marked for himself the 
best rugs in the Syracuse show, and 60% of 
these were from my customers who showed 53 
thick antiques of the 138 rugs there, and in- 
sured them above cost. Collectors from New 
York, Boston, and ten other cities loaned rugs; 
there were also plate rugs from rug-books. 
Visiting exhibitors, not my customers, at once 
became my customers. The reason is obvious. 
Write today for FREE booklet and price list 
All express prepaid. Rugs sent on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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the head and regular woven spring and matt: 
To those intent on outd sleeping, these w 
be most convenient. There are narrow table 

narrow porches and broad ones for large 
Each country sends its samples, but the Amet 
make of the different manufactur hold 

own in quality and design 





HE Eastern importers have brought 

new shapes of the (¢ 

ing could be mor | and comf 
They are strong and yet flexible and th 
the chairs are used the n d 
become. Whether the Chinese have a differ 
willow or it goes through a differ nt proce 
preparing, the result 1 is m 
chairs, though wover 
break easily, and 
They are not as high | 1S former 
and we recommend them strongly for the 
and lawn, as well as for interior furnishing 





seem mos 


ANY kinds of nt 
in the stores The woven rag-rugs 
improved each year until now tl 
found serviceable and at tiv All rugs 
be chosen with the walls of t r 
mind. There is a hea\ ariety called “C 
rug, which is suitable to use in living-1 
These come in soft greens and tans and 
be services ible. The one-tone and two-tone 
rug is more expensive but wears well. Ver 
tunate is the person who has a supply of 
oriental rugs, or can avail oneself of the barg 
in rugs which are now to be found, for the 
kan and Turkish War will certainly interfers 
future prices. > 


[* WALL COVE RI NGS nothing exceed 





Japanese grass cloths taken to France 

printed there. These ar larming 
low er-story rooms. L het es 
departure from the one-toned wa Some 
diums give more depth of tone, as the 
cloths; but the plain wall makes so consiste1 


that it will be long bei re it is ¢ xchanged for tl 


old-time figures. The many tints that are 
for walls are proving excellent many wv 
It needs wisdom in selecting the tone; ther 
also an English silk fibre 
and desirable. With =e n wall, 
tunity to indulge in the won 
draperies, 


E KNOW of a beautiful piece of Japa 
W arapery—enoush for a room—which 

brought to this untry fifty years ag 
one of our New York artists le has since d 
and the different stuffs from different « 
have been sold. We will be able to send 





of this if desired. It is a cream satin backer: 


first stenciled with old rose and different sh 
of brown in designs of birds, butterflies 
sprays of flowers. These are delicately don 


in strong color. Over all this is a chain stit 


gold thread in a most unobtrusive design, whi 


covers the entire cloth. It is fifty inches wide 


HOUSE recently nished by one of 

A leading decorators has the living-1 
walls covered with Russian crash. On t 

upper part of the room a flight of storks has | 
stenciled. The curtains at wi s are Jay 
crépe, the tone of the cras n which art 
The storks are white-winged, edged with 
the legs black, also the bill, with a tuft o 
scarlet above the eye. This scarlet is u 
upholstery of bench and t stool in the 
and shades to the lamp and to the sconces 
this material can be bought and used by the |} 
decorator and is a charming .exception t 
usual living-room. 





Vili 














GOING TO BUILD 
OR RE-MODEL ? 
Our Booklet 


“Modern House Heating” 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 





Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy ? 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street :: :: NEW YORK 











ee Ms > ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 

Is = 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 

courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 

tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 42 pp., ill.. 10 

cents. ‘Food Values,”—-practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill, 10 cents 

American School of Home Economics,511 W. 69th St., Chicago, IM. 


| DON’T COOK THE COOK 
USE 


“ECONOMY” GAS 


For Gooking, Water Heating 
and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 


“It Makes the House a Home’’ 
Send Stamp today for 
| “Economy Way.” 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE Co. 
504 Cox Building Rochester, N. Y. 
Gas te Automatic, Sanitary and Not Poisonous 











**Economy"™ 

















suae nm: TIT{ Costs less than netting. Lasts S times as 











or bottom boards needed and cone A ren 
i SOLD DIRECT from FA RY = 
AT BARGAIN Packs reeaGe itd § 
150 Styles Poult Stock, Lewns and 
Gates t match, yg Hn <4 for Catalog. 
Dept39 The Brown Fence & Wire Co, Cleveland, 0. 


A SHETLAND PONY 


fs an unceasin, 
Keep. pleasure. A 









,, comree of 
d 


for illustra 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 22, Markham, Va. 


HESS SiC LOGKER 


5 The Only! Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in  snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. 3eautiful beveled mirror door. 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel or 
glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 


| _ Four styles—four sizes. To recess 
in wall or to hang outside. Send for 

illustrated circular. 

The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 

Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Booklet 


A Child's a 
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DROP LEAF TABLES , PROF 
TABLES 
quality and 
beauty of de- 
sign are com- 











not in use the 
leaves are dropped 
at the sides and the 
tables can readily 
be set out of the 
way. 

We illustrate two 
of our designs, The 
open table (No. 400), 
is manufactured in 
Quartered Oak, any 
finish, and solid ma- 

hogany, while the 
table shown as folded (No, 405), comes in solid plain oak, 
any finish, or solid mahogany. These may be procured in 
diameters of 36, 42 and 48 inches. The larger sizes make 
ideal breakfast tables; the smaller is suitable for library, 
porch or card room. For catalog and prices address 


THE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY, Chillicothe, Ohio 

















Japanese GardenConstructor 


Japanese landscape garden made at small cost. 
T. R. OTSUKA, 414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco 
or cencrete building. Make it weatherproof as well 
as even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a ijiquid cement coating, especially adapted for 
brick, masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it 
does not crack or peel off but becomes an integral 
part of the wall, preventing discoloration and staining. 


Write for Color 


Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofing s —Dampproofings — Technical Paints 


* va 
Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


a select the color—we'll make 
the rug. " Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any le ny color 
tone—soft and "sub ued, or bright 
d striking. Original, gam 9s 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool o 
camel’s hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum W: 
Auburn, New York = 


































The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


GATLOWAY 


POTERY 


OUR Garden and Home 
will have New Charm with 
istic Pottery selected 

J4Fgm the Galloway Collection 
‘Strong and Durable Mater- 

- ial at Réasonable Prices. 
Send for our Catalogue of 
Pots,Boxes Vases, Sundials, Ben- 

'f Ches and other Terra: Cotta 
arden Furniture co@) 


ERRA CONTA Co, 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





















| 





N SELECTING the china for the country 
house there are most wonderful sales all 
about us. Some of the Japan wares are most 

attractive. These shapes are artistic and the 
decorations permanent, and the prices very small 
for the work. The blue Dragon tea set in the 
Hoo or sacred bird design in blue and white 
on Seton porcelain is most unusual and very de- 
sirable. There are many others and all come 
packed in the original package and are not dis- 
turbed, but are sold from a sample. 

There has been a new importation of delft 
opened at the Dutch Shop, and all will want one 
of those fine chop platters and a set of the plates. 

— 


E MUST call attention to some of the 
porcelain copies of old Worcester, Derby 
and Leeds that are for sale in one of our 
exclusive shops. There is an exquisite dessert 
set made in the Royal Worcester Works that 
would be a delight to own. ‘!his house supplies 
only reproductions, but they are of undoubted 
merit and superb workmansnip. Besides the 
porcelains they have the designs in silver of 
Paul Lamerie, Paul Storr and Paul Revere and 
these have been faithfully copied. They also 
have furniture of the different periods, and beau- 
tiful reproductions of the favorites, Sheraton, 
Chippendale and Heppelwhite, and there are mir- 
rors and table glass and solid silver, and because 
everything is so fine and is so truly the best re- 
production of the very best of the old, this shop 
has become one of the city’s attractions. 
NOTHER shop carries only the old, and 
A one who goes to buy can depend on every 
thing he sees there, having age as well 
as beauty. Here is found the 17th Century fur- 
niture in oak and ash and cherry, each having a 
distinct charm of its own. 
fine pieces of lacquer work and besides the fur- 
niture one finds old silver, Sheffield plate, Water- 
ford glass, and the best productions of the 





Here also are some | 


Georgian period, the old Chelsea and Derby, the | 


Newhall and Mason’s ironstone are all repre- 
sented here in this far off day and country from 
where they were made. It is delightful to visit 
and study these collections, and one comes away 
feeling that the big museums do not own all that 
is rare and beautiful. 


—— 


NE of our favorite shops has moved up- 
town and many fine articles that were in 
the little shop downtown are now offered 

for sale at nearly half price. It is a great oppcr- 
tunity for those who are needing fine pieces of 
furniture, and among the pieces would be found 
some old Sheraton and Heppelwhite and Chip- 
pendale which had been used as patterns for the 
eorrect reproductions this house stands for. We 
noticed some excellent chairs and tables. This 
shop makes a specialty of fine tapestry upholstery. 

NE of the rare old pieces of Dresden china 

O in form of an Aguaére—a bowl, stand- 

ard, and ewer—was found in a down- 
town shop. This is beautiful in form as well as 
decoration and is in perfect condition. Some 
person making a collection should have it. The 
ewer held the rose water which was turned into 
the bowl, into which my lady dipped her fingers 
The standard, which is as beautiful as the other 
pieces, holds ‘the ewer while the bowl is in use. 
When not, the standard rests in the bowl, with 
the beautiful ewer resting on that. 


—_ 


notice which are for sale. These in- 

struments are of the finest mahogany 
and the wood can readily be made over into side- 
boards or tables or writing desks if one does 
not care to keep them as they are. We have the 
photographs. The prices are reasonable. 


W* have several old pianos brought to our 


ix 
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iii, 
AZ 
La 


ANDIRONS 

Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 
Catalog Free 


describes the famous Jackson Ventilating Grate. The open 
Fire heating on two floors. Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 
E. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc, 
52 North Beekman St.,.New York. 


Quioke Fo-Baskets 


A combined Go-Cart, High Chair, Jumper and 
Bassinet. Changed instantly from one to the 
other without lifting baby out. Take baby 

with you shopping or calling, in cars, trains 
» or elevators. Be sure to get the genuine. If 
not at your dealer's, write us for catalogue 
and trial offer. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
2802 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


















FAMOUS Landscapes and Historic Scenes. Genuine 


oil paintings reproduced from nature, makes 
the Home Beautiful and Attractive. Real hand work. from 
Artist to Home, at one-half dealer’s prices. Write for 
original club plan, freee DUNA ART STUDIO, 138 
Zeigler St., Boston, Mass. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Genuine Pie Crust Table, Ball and 
Claw Foot Scrutoir. Many Rare Pieces. 


JOHN S. GUYER - Westport, 





Conn. 





TETTENBORN 
SOLID PORCELAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


Food compartments of ONE PIECE of 
GENUINE SOLID PORCELAIN WAREan inch 
thick—with rounded corners and Kdges. 

WITHOUT JOINTS OR CRACKS, It’s really 
a large china dish, per- 
manently pure white, un- 
stainable, always sanitary. \N— 

GUARANTEED AGAINST CRACK > 
ING OR BREAKING. 

PERFECT CIRCULATION of pure 
cold dry air maintained with 


LEAST ICE OON- 

SUMPTION account con- 

struction and FIVE 
) LNOH THICK SOLIDLY IN- 

SULATED WALLS.Smooth 

Solid Oak Case, no 

thin loose panels, MANY 
DISTINCTIVE & EFFECTIVE 
FEATURES. Made in many 

; Special ones to 
. SEND FOR OATA. 
LOGUE, and let us tell 

* you all. 

Make careful compari- 
son; know why they are 
absolutely safe and the 
best in every way. 
TETTENBORN & CO, 


328 Perry St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Selected on Merit 





When McCray Refrigerators were 
ordered for these representative build- 
ings (and there are hundreds of others) 

the standard of quality and efficiency was 
the only basis of the selection 


MECCRAY 


Refrigerators 





are built in and planned with the co-operation of 
the architect. The McCray patented system of cir- 
culation keeps all the food chambers sweet and dry, 
and eliminates all odors—most sanitary, easiest 
cleaned linings of opal glass, enamel, porcelain or 


odorless white w 


—no zine. Special ice water 


cooler and racks for bottled beverages. Economical 
in ice consumption, beautiful in appearance, satis- 


factory always. 


H a large range of sizes and styles—can be 
Stock Sizes ‘built in” and arranged for outside icing. 








Write for our free book “How to use a Refrigerator” 
and any of the following catalogs: 
No. 90—Regular sizes for Residences. No. 73—For Florists. 


Clubs, Institutions. No. 69—For 


ers. No. 60—For Meat Markets. No. A. H. Built- 


No. 49—For_ Hotels, 
Groe: 


to-order for Kesidences 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


572 Lake St., 


Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in the Following Cities 


WwW: 


i . 158 No. Wabash Ave. 
Skee 206S. 1lithSt. B 
e. Detroit, 2 


1915 Euclid Av 


‘oston, ¥ 
39 Michigan Ave. 
dis, 103 


N. Sixth St. 





“Giys. Stockton Sts. 


see your 


and Sy Sts. 

304 N.Third Ave. New Orleans, 225 Baro 
Washington, 611 F St 
3. e. EXttsburgh. 114 Mai 

. C., Main St. Atlanta, 


mne St. San Francisco, 
St..N.W. Louisville, 
rket St. Columbia, 


a., 82 Marietta St. Cineim- 
nati, 303 E. 4th St. Indianapolis, 1116 Prospect St. 


For branch salesrooms in other cities 
phone directory. 





























The Ash-Dust Problem 
Settled 

Fine ash-dust is not only annoy- 

ing, but it destroys the furnish- 

ings of your home. This nuisance 
is completely abolished by 
The Sharp Rotary Ash 

Receiver 

The only modern, sanitary way 

Shown with cover of caring for ashes and refuse. 

plates removed Is being installed in both new 

and old buildings, small or large, under every type of 

heater. Saves time, labor, fire-risk, expense and DIRT. 


Write today for catalog and full information. Good 
territory still open for agents of proven ability. 


The W. M. Sharp Co. 


140 Park Avenue Binghamton, N. Y. 

















Tt SE 
Fire Protection 
use by 4 g SI ul f 
kitchen or [ Small expen 
Ask your hardware y you or 

write for booklet é ngs for lawn.” 











Specialty Mig. Co., 1052 Raymond Ave., St, Paul, Minn- 
















CORRESPONDENCE] 


; 
4 
ee 4 


aye) 


1e editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
t decoration of a single room, or to give general 
zg s several rooms, in reply to letters from 
gular subscribers to THe House BeautiFrur. But it is 
é y to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
1 be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

r begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
yn one side of the paper only, The full name 

r should be written on all plans and letters. 














A CITY HOUSE 


the rooms (shown in the enclosed plan), 

tly furnished and with permission to have all 
papered, will you kindly suggest how to make 
lis modest temporary home attractive for a young 
rofessional man and his bride for a moderate 
im of money. Our home later will be a bun- 
low with arts and crafts furnishings through- 
ut, so what we buy now we must be able to 


Given 





We wish advice about the hall, dining and liv- 
s-rooms as the other rooms are quite separate 
well furnished. We have at our disposal, 
> used or not, a square oak dining table, six 
k dining chairs, oak sideboard, plain dark red 
ug (9x12 feet), upright piano (black case), 
rry table, chair and desk suitable for hall. We 
of our own, plenty of books, good pictures 
cted abroad (photos, brown in plain brown 
mes, both large and small), a few good pieces 
pottery and brass, and a 15-inch cast of the 
Vinged Victory, also cushions, two old mirrors 
ne gold frame, one black), and two old ma- 
gany tables. I suggest using oak dining set, 
id rug, screen and large fern and flower 
yr window and perhaps substituting plain 
ing table for the sideboard. % 

For living room we thought of fumed oak, 
rts and crafts pieces, as follows: Morris chair, 
um rocker (both with leather cushions, back 
seat), library table, desk chair, brown wil- 
medium sized arm chair with tapestry cush- 
back and seat, plain bookshelves to be built 
stained brown, iron couch with cover and 
ns and a large palm to screen window. We 
not think we would care to use the black piano 
ne old tables in such a living room. There 
mantels or fireplaces in rooms and plan 

ws size and arrangement. 
Woodwork is all natural color light wood, and 
e hardwood floors are of about the same color. 

im heat (gilt radiators). 
ld a temporary partition (no doors now), 
veen hall and living room be possible as the 
er will have to use the same hall in going in 


aa 














_ 





from her rooms on second floor? Can 
st color schemes, furnishings and ar- 





nget nts to make these three rooms harmon- 
us and homelike for a small outlay of money? 
se 


ity apartment and a bungalow can hardly 
ted in the same manner; but as the city 
is temporary and the bungalow a perma- 
1iome all furnishings should be chosen for 
tter. There is nothing like books to lend 
rm, and with your pictures you doubtless 
have a very attractive city home. 
You do not mention the tone of oak in dining- 
m. If golden oak, your wall would better be 
greens; if dark oak, use tan shades for wall; 
1inted white woodwork, use blue. We would 
the floors stained a darker brown in all 
ee rooms, and we would have the woodwork 
cream white if possible; but if owner is 
willing, we would have the woodwork stained 
fumed oak tone. On walls put rich, soft green 
brown tones with burnt orange or yellow 
enliven it. Some of the papers with verdure 
xns, bunches of leaves, which are very dec- 
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REAL ESTATE 





















oat 


GEdqemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


The ideal realization of out-of-town living 

For delightful all-year residence 

Commanding outlooks and healthful atmosphere 
All improvements; half hour electric trains 








REAL ESTATE 
Be Old Colonial Homesteads 


Farms with view Long Island Sound 
ROOT & GREEN, Wilton, Conn., Box 101 





























re Spacious Country Residence of 
At Short Hills, N. J. stone and half timber finished to 
harmonize with landscape surroundings. Dominant feature of 
house is arched living room extending full depth; master’s bed- 
rooms of ample proportions arranged to be thrown into suites, 
four bathrooms, billiard room, open fireplaces, laundry, cold 
storage, ete. Terraced formal gardens, and large grounds. 
Exceptional location convenient. to downtown New York. 
Floor plans, photographs and information on request. 

ROCHE, CRAIG & WILEY, 4 
Suite 1305, 165 Broadway Phone 1546 Cortiandt New York City 














ARCHITECTURAL DEPT. 











v7 =m STANLEY’S HINGES 
hy : Ol The Standard of Quality the 
oN, fe) world over. Before buying the 
cry J WORKS Hardwate for your new home, 
rs write for booklet “Properly Hung 

ak: oF Doors.” ,. anal ee 

I ‘ Department “K. 
OQ} THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain ¢« C ticut 
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And, the cost is but little more. 


business and public edifices. 


construction. 


Organized 1889 Dept. K 


YOUR NEW HOME 
can and should be 
a stronghold of fire- 
safety. Fortify it against 
interior and exterior 


fire disasters by speci- 
fying and building of 


NATCO-HOLLOW: TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Besides the element of fire immunity established by the use of “Natco” 
for walls, partitions, floors and roof, are the compelling factors of rapidity 
and economy of construction, permanence and low maintenance. 


A “Natco” house is shielded against extreme heat or cold by the blankets 
of still air which completely surround and insulate it. 


“‘Natco” for your outer walls alone provides a form of construction oe | 
superior in every way to any of the older materials singly or combined. 


The word “Natco” stamped into each block guarantees to all structures 
of moderate size the skyscraper standard of general structural efficiency. 
Natco Hollow Tile is the same material (and the same Company’s product) 
as used in the fireproofing of the country’s most gigantic and notable 
Inferior substitutes will be avoided by 
specifying ““Natco” by name and being sure that you get it. 

Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook ‘ ‘Fireproof 


Houses’’ fully describing with illustrations, every detail and phase of “Natco” 


Contains 80 photographs of *“‘Natco” buildings. 


where for 20 cents to cover postage. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING - COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Se ee a ce 
, ‘ 


Mailed any- 
Write for it today. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
7. 


s 



































Are you purchasing, A Farm or Country Estate? 
Have you purchased, U 
you desire to alter, Come to Us 
We will beautify it and make it homelike. We will arrange the farming 
lant and assist you to build it according to the most economic principle 
Write for descriptive booklet 
New York City 


THE ROSS CO, 103 Park Avenue 








“It is in the main upon the mass—or general propor- 
tion—of a building that its beauty depends, for all de- 
tail is lost at the distance of a hundred feet, and only 
the outlines and the large shadows remain.”’ 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting 
structive work, ‘“‘One Hundred Country Homes”’ 
that every House Beautiful subscriber 


and in- 
A book 
should own. 























1Send To-da for my 1913 
y edition of 
STRICTLY MODERN HOMES 
This book contains a large col- 
lection of the very latest style 
homes costing from $700 to $10,- 
000. Showing floor plans, exter- 
ior and interior views. complete 
description and cost to 50c 
erect. . . Price prepaid 
©, M, ESSEBAGGER, Architect 
416 Sinclair Ave., N. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






" Tea 














Six Varieties 
Send for Catalog. 


| Christmas 
oses 


New Haven, Dept. L 





The Elm City Nursery Co. 
, Connecticut 














IGH-CARBON galvanized steel 
H tubing filled with concrete. 
Slip easily into sockets, re 
movable in a moment. Heavy steel 
separate sockets that anyone can 
drive; save cost of digging holes. 
Adjustable Hook makes clothes-hang- 
ing easy. Don’t disfigure your lawn 
with short-lived wood posts when these 
cost less and last a lifetime. Write 
i~ for Folder B or ask your dealer. 


Milwaukee Steel Post Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Also makers of ** Re- Move-Able"’ Steel Flag Pole 


“RE-MOVE-ABLE” ates 
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Have a plain rug, light tan with brown 

f not oriental rugs. As you have no 

lace you will not need a hearth rug, and one 
rug with small one in bay window would 
that is necessary. If you have the Arts 
Crafts furniture in fumed oak, have the 
hter forms. Then they will be appropriate 
I homes. Your own ideas are excellent 
regard to the number of pieces. The plain 
k shelves we would make without glass, and 
hem at a height to take your ornaments 

¥ | and some of the pictures over them. The cur- 
tains, if your walls are figured, should be plain 
self-toned figured. If plain walls, have rich 
curtains to give color and life to your 
The cretonnes and chintzes are so beau- 
ind attractive now that they are used nearly 
much as silk. You will need a net for sash 
ns next to your glass, drawn on small rods 

f each window; and the drapery to hang 

ch side of the bay only, with a curved 
irrying a lambrequin across the top of the 
window. We would use a bench of fumed 

/ k, made with casters, to be upholstered with 


v4 tl Same goods as Pc ains ¥ cs 7 
GUARANTEED (4 | nibiet sos, suai te tne wr Se 
rary shelves. } 
FIXTURES \ We would have all radiators painted or stained 
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f the wall of each room. It makes them 
s obtrusive. We think it would be more ex- 
) make a door and portiere from hall 


N2 matter how inexpensively you plan your new home, the han having double portieres of heavy material. 
selection of the equipment for your bathroom should have [t can be doné, of course. Can you not use your 
the most thoughtful consideration. “Standard” guaranteed fixtures, because of iano-in the hall, between the two windows, or 
their assurance of sanitary safety, should be specified always. Their installation > that the place for the desk? The windows 
will make your bathroom a constant source of comfort and satisfaction. 1ould be screened with the net, the same tone all 


: . : P . r the lower floor. 
Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Statcdard 


and for Schools, Office Buildin » Public quality at ‘less expense. All “Standard” fix- == 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the tures, with care, wil! last a lifetime. And 


NOR - 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception no fixture is genuine wnless it bears the A NORTHWEST LIVING-ROOM 


of one brand of baths bearing the Red and guarantee label. In order to avoid sub- Please describe in detail the decorative scheme 
Black Label, which, while of the first stitution of inferior fixtures, specify “Standard” r a northwest living-room in an all-the-year- 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly goods in writing (not verbally) and make round country home. The room is big with two 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- sure that you get them. rge windows.. The woodwork is white, the fur- 


c ; 5 iture is old mahogany of a brownish tint, and 
Standard Sanitary Mi)fg.Co. Dept. S. PITTSBURGH, PA. k walnut. 


I have a preference for blue. What particular 












New York . . 35 West 3istStreet Cincinnati . . 633 WalnutStreet Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St.,W. ould you advise? , of 
Chicago . 900 S. Michigan Ave. Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,So. London, 57-60 duct pe - ‘ - M. Tf. 
Philadelphia . 1215 Walnut Street New Orleans, B: &St.J hs Houston, T 


Toronto, Can. . 59RichmondSt.E. Montreal,Can. . 215 Coristine Bldg. Washingt Would 


| you object to yellow with blue? Blue 
ees ce SES Mitel c would be rather a cold color for a northwest 


Cleveland . 648 Huron Road, S.E. — room. We would suggest for the walls of the 
wilting To ee: oa 7 s z a ie : I m a soft yellow. If paper is used a yellow 
Llolabics™, Bone mats 7S . nd white. Some very beautiful papers come in 
ek Se) Pe Cz hat combination now. We would use a blue rug 

bl -orduroy cushions to the window seats, 

curtains, the blue and yellow English 

for the drapery with cream net-sash 


The Mallory Shutter Worker tains 


St. Louis 




















—an inexpensive little device that protects REMODELING 
, é | showers. We are remodeling 3 rooms of our home. I 
the bash somes against the Apt i sho ne nek plan, will you give me what help you can 
Opens, fastens at an angle, or closes and nd greatly oblige a new = ees we 
. ee: Furniture consists of mahogany upright piano, 
locks the shutters without raising the sashes Id leaf pelle ses cabinet, settee table, 3 chairs in 


or screens an inch Keeps out the flies. h gany fer parlor. Library—bookcase, writing 


, leather couch, library table, 4 chairs all 
hogany, dining-room furniture not purchased 
yet. Do not want it in mahogany, what ar 

" u suggest, as the dining-room is between the 
Mallory Mfg. Co. oe nome Flemington, ee ibrary and what used to be a parlor and narrow 
il but is now converted into a big reception hall, 


Inquire of your Hardware Dealer, or write us 
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Are Filled With 
POMPEIIAN BRONZE 
SCREEN CLOTH 


You can immediately install 
them when spring arrives, for 
Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 
never needs painting or renew- 
ing. Its bare bronze wires re- 
sist all corrosion. It can not 
rust. Tell your neighbors about 
the sterling worth of Pompeiian 
Bronze. Don’t let them spend 
money needlessly each season 
in painting and patching. 
Barring fire or accident, 
Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 
is completely efficient forever. 
If you have not already adopted 
Pompeiian Bronze, be sure that you 
get the genuine by looking for Re- 
movable Red String woven into the 
selvage, If your dealer won't supply 
you, we will do so promptly, 
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Write for our Booklet ; 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co. + y 
First Power Loom Weavers a4 
67 Sterling St. Clinton, Mass. * 





Makers of Clinton Wire Lathing and Clinton Elec- 
trically Welded Fabric for Reinforcing Concrete. 
Both oengniond as standard by the archi- 
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OODWORK aaa Ricedeins finished with Vitralite, 7) he 
Long-Life White Ename/is so easy toclean. Just wipe with 
a damp cloth, or, if necessary, wash with soap and water. 
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Fine Specimens 
Eerope Nae Py oe 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 
e e Cc tan Minen, Devt. L, Geen 


Yet, cleaning is so seldom necessary, as its porcelain-like 
gloss sheds dirt. Vitralite is economical, easy to apply and will 
not show brush marks nor turn yellow like most enamels. Send for 

Free Vitralite Sample Panel. 

Examine the pure white gloss — an ideal finish for wood- 
work, furniture and any wood, metal or plaster surface whether 
used inside or outside. Surely you want it in your ewn home. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Add wove B 


Sectatereeniite contin cltndn, 
inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., deca NY. In 


Your floors will cease to trouble you if you use ‘“61"’ Floor 
Varnish. They will require almost no care and will be heel- 
proof, mar-proof and water-proof. Test’’61"*yourself. Ask for 

ree Floor Booklet and le Panel 
finished with “61. Stamp on it! Hitit with a hammer! You 
may dent the wood — but the varnish won't crack. Another 
booklet, Decorative Interior Finishing willinterest you. Send for it. 


sold by 























THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department - 
advertisers using small space and desiring 
sition alongside reading matter. Special va “a 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
| reader 

For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Wilson’s Outside Venetians 





Inside View Outside View 
Sesenee a ny Wm. C. Whitn 
TIAN Catalogue No. 2. JAS. G 


“WILSON MANUFACTURIN 
ile Inside Venetians, Porch V: Rolling P: 









Blind Pulled ~ 

WILSON’S BLINDS have been faatted 9 to the hoe of ber UN atone, ot "Colaate"0' Hi — 

Ledyard pir, ‘ames C. arriman, Jr., o 
CO., 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street NEW YO 


Trolling pfer) Shutters, Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains, Wood Block Floors. 


Used as a blind or an awning, pulled up out of sight if desired. Slats 
open and close. Admit air, exclude sun. Very Durable and Artistic. 


Orders should be placed NOW for Spring or Summer delivery. 





For Piazzas and Porches 








M. Flagler, A. G. Vanderbilt, Chas. Lanier, Mrs. R. Gambrill, 
3 ~~ hers. Send for VENE- 
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to know about Paint 4 
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li § The Efficient Paint 


We paint to beautify and to protect our 
property from decay. That paint is most 
efficient which looks best, wears longest and 
renders the service at the lowest annual cost. 
The cost of painting is, roughly, one-third 
pod hig aA materials, two-thirds labor. 

It is then but a small proportion of the total 
cost of painting that can be saved by using 


for House Painting. 
you do not get an idea 


Seen eae anak oo ou. materials, and as both beauty and 
a = = durability depend so much upon the materials, 


it is important that care be used to secure 
paint that will give efficient service. 

Pure white lead and linseed oil are recog- 
nized as the standard ingredients of all good 
outside paint. They possess - peculiar affinity 
for each other, uniting to form a tough, yet 
elastic paint film which accomodates itself to 
changes in temperature without cracking, 
scaling or peeling. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread’’ 
how to remedy them 


and how to avoid them is old fashioned white lead, but being made 
vice iaifored inthe i by a modern, improved process, is whiter and 
rest of better painting finer and free from any discoloring agencies. 
soda feet a Carter is such a clear, pure white that it 
has established a new standard of whiteness 
for white paint and given new life and beauty 
to colors mixed with it. It is so fine that it 
has unusual covering capacity and is most 
economical to use. 

An experienced painter will mix Carter White 
Lead and linseed oil exactly to suit the varying con- 
ditions that paint must meet and will color it to any 
desired shade or tint. 

Even figured by the gallon this paint is not the 
most expensive on the market and when the other 
tests of paint efficiency are applied nothing wil! be 
found that will give more satisfactory service or at 
lower annual cost. 

In asking for any of the helps illustrated, please 
state whether you are interested in painting as Owner 
of Property; Architect; Painter; or Paint Dealer. 


offer other suggestions. ; 
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Have You Paint 
Troubles? 


State the facts to our # 
Paint Information Bu- 
reau and let us tell you 
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EveryPainterwhowants 
tokeep up with the times 
should see that his name 
is entered for a free 


eee ee 








Have You a House 
to Paint? 





Ww pure paint and 
how to get it. Sent free 
with six suggestions for 


For Painters and 
Home-Ounes 
ent any mis 
rstanding asto what 
ites a first class 
painting 





For Paint Dealers 


With this book in your 
vest-pocket, you have the 
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r Times."* very f the gues- 1 
toe fal of, CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. Se | 
Painters do better work 12061 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. etek Sony éake Oe 

oe Ere wos Factories: Chicago—Omaha handling Carter m ay 

to do have a ¢ py for the ask- | 

ing. To others the price it 

te is 25 cents. > 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY 


By AYMAR EMBURY, I! 


A suggestive and authoritative discussi 
can architecture, its origin, 
100 illustrations showing the best and most int 
country homes in different parts of the « 
many architects. A book that will interest every 
and every would-be country dweller. 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., 
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HOUSES 


\ meri 





ities; wit 

resting types 
work 

untry dweller 


Size, 10x11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents 

Present subscribers to THE House BEAuTI nay secure 
book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $ 
additional. Address 


New York City 
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an shows. What do you think of using the 
reception hall as a library and use the room that 

as ‘the library as a music room, or sitting-room? 
I will purchase new rugs for all 3 rooms, will 
have each papered. Woodwork is white 
| in reception hall and dining-room and 
ygany finish in library, latter also has mahog- 
mantel, stairway has oak treads, white bal- 
r and mahogany rail as also each floor is to 
wood (oak). Dining-room being on the 
north, want to use buff or yellow as wall decora- 
tion. Do you not think a blending of the yellow 

tan tones in all three rooms will be. good? 
Also the brown and yellow tones in rugs? Will 
t be best to have some other color in rugs, or 


as pl 











be hard 


In adding more chairs would it be best to 
lect mahogany or could green or brown wicker 
be used with good results? 

A blending of yellow and yellowish-tans as you 
excellent for your lower floor. 
sad of using the reception hall as a library we 
would combine library and sitting-room. It can 
a most attractive room. Brown and a few 
green wicker chairs, upholstered in the gay co- 
lored linens or chintzes would be helpful. Yellow- 
brown tint on wall, cream net or organdy sash cur- 
tains and long chintz, the same as chair cushions 
lined with sateen the same shade of wall. 


will be 


make 


FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


My house will face east, with living-room on 
h, having east, south and west exposures, with 
h doors on south leading to large piazza. 
dining-room will be across the center hall 
have north and east exposures. I want al- 
no partitions between living-room, hall and 
dining-room, so thought of having the walls the 
same color 

I have 
for 
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quite a number of books and an Oriental 
living-room. (Prevailing colors in rug 
red and dull blue.) I have a ma- 
y piano and Flanders dining-room suite of 

ak. TI he 


rose, 


remainder of furniture on first 
r will be new. Don’t want white woodwork 
first floor; can have oak on this floor. Would 


)u use mahogany piano in room with dark brown 
furniture, or would you make living-room longer 
cut off west end by just enough partition to 
define boundary of rooms, thereby making a small 
music-room? If the interior can be made har- 

1onious and still have no separate music-room, 
would prefer it that way. 

Is there a gray-blue that wculd look well on 
my walls?) My neighbors all have tones and 
I and I have had greens for so long, so 

to find some other color which would 
be equally as well in my house without sacrificing 
ny pleasing contrasts. Make suggestions as to 
living-room fireplace. 

I have one bedroom suite of light oak—it was 

abeled “Light Fumed.” It is about as near the 

ral color of oak as the finished wood could be, 
Would you have the pine woodwork in 
toned to imitate oak or have white 

as in the other chambers ? M. M. 


wns 


would like 


perhaps 
is room 
iwork 
For the color scheme of the lower part of your 
use, a gray-blue tone would be attractive. The 
lwork would better be a silver gray, but if 
think that would be too light, medium gray 
rxed and rubbed down to a smooth but not 
rface. In case of using oak woodwork, 
would make the tone of the walls a grayish 
rreen rather than gray-blue—a tone which seems 
» harmonize best of all tones with oak. We 
ld not cut off an end of living-room into a 
but keep one end for books and 
(Continued on page XLII) 
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For Every heneetee Window, 
Choose the Unfilled Grade 


Brenlin Shades are now made in three popular 
priced grades, to meet the needs of every home 
and every kind of window. 


But for every important window—for every 
window that you want to “look its best’’—you 
will find it most economical to choose the Brenlin 
Unfilled grade. For this shade is made of closely 
woven cloth without the “filling’’ that in ordinary 
shades so often cracks and falls out in unsightly 
streaks and “pin holes.”” Sun won’t fade it nor 
water spot it. It is supple—not stiff, yet always 
hangs straight and smooth, and really shades. 
Made in many artistic tones to harmonize with 
any decorative scheme. For windows 1 yard 
wide by 2 yards long, 75c. Special sizes and 
Brenlin Duplex—white one side, dark the other 
—made to order at proportionate prices. 


except in 

75c, 55¢ and 30c S<¥i5 
The two other grades of Brenlin — Brenlin 
Filled at 55c and Brenlin Machine Made at 30c— 
will be found by far the best window shade values 
at these prices. They are cut full length and fin- 
ished with unusual nicety. Look for the Brenlin 

label on the wrapper. 


Write today for the Brerlin Book 

This book shows actual samples of Brenlin in 
all colors, and gives many helpful suggestions for 
the artistic treatment of your windows. With it 
we will send you_the nome of the Br — dagier 
in your town. CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO 
2071 Reading Road, Claclsaaal, Ohio. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 





Mail Orders If no dealer in your town can 
supply Brenlin, write us_and we will supply 
you direct. We satisfactorily fill hundreds of 
orders by mail every year. 
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HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. KANSAS CITY, MO., se Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 211 South Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI,O. 4th Natl B’k Bldg. OMARA, NEB., W.O.W. Bide 


CLEVELAND, O©., Schofield Bldg, PHILADEL PHIA, PA 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Real Estate Trust Building 
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No other building material gives you all the 
beauty, service and comfort that you get from 
Hy-tex Brick. 

Brick has long been conceded these points of 
superiority. But—do you realize that along with 
these advantages 


Hy-fex Brick 


is the most economical building material ? 
There are so many savings in a Hy-tex house after it is built 
that the slight difference in “‘first-cost” is soon eliminated. 
3efore you build you should know all about Hy-tex, for somewhere in 
the Hy-tex line there is just the brick you want. We make over 300 dif- 
ferent kinds—including every color and texture known to brick-burning. 
We have just issued a new booklet, “Genuine Economy in Home- 
Building,” dealing with the problems that are vital to every prospective 
builder. It is illustrated in colors throughout—but it’s the FACTS in it 
that make it profitable and necessary for you. Easily the finest book ever 
printed in its field. Send for your copy today. 


Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
11 East Lexington Street © MINNEAPOLIS, MI 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg NEW YORK CITY ,381 Fourth Ave. 


Board of Trade Building TOLEDO, 0., Ohio Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Colorado Building 






































BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur collector in the quest of rare and unique china, 
furniture, pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., 
reading also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment of 


Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. Present subscribers to the House Beautiful may secure the book by 
Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional, 


- a 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


which have passed the century mark. Good 
“old things.” 
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BAILEY, BANKS @ BIDDLE CO, 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


SILVER 
CLASS 
CHINA 


From this superb stock 
of original and rare 
designs can be selected 


WEDDING GIFTS 
OF DISTINCTION 


Photographs which portray 
the design and each delicate 
marking make the mtelligent 
choosing of gifts from this 
house a possibility to those 
unable to make personal 
selection. Mailed to any part 
of the world upon request. 


THE 
HAND Book 


illustrates and 
describes many articles 
selected at random from 
this stock,including many 
moderate price selections, 
also mailed if desired. 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers, 
Silversmiths, Heraldists, Stationers. 


TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


)ISTINGUISHED Englishman once said 

A that America had two kinds of architec- 

ture: good and bad, country houses and 

skyscrapers. City homes and our various 

buildings he did not recognize. Possibly 

ign visitors have taken our skyscrapers 

vusly, although Pierre Loti recently re- 

rked that they became weirdly picturesque 

night. -- 

loubtedly our country houses show us at 

best, for many of our foremost architects 

done their most distinctive work in that 

Few Europeans, however, discover the fact, 

he rapid flight of American travel makes pos- 

merely hasty post-impressions of our largest 

ties. The home side of American life is conse- 
overlooked. 

[he forthcoming number of The House Beau- 
tiful will be the big Country Annual, in which 
the characteristic work of many architects will be 

issed. An opportunity will be afforded to 

Eastern, Western and Southern types, and 

ite the relative merits of wood, brick, stone 

ugh cast. Small houses will be attractively 

ribed and illustrated, while bungalows will 
everal pages. 

y house interiors will share equal space 

exteriors. Some of the topics in prepa- 


Wall Papers 
Draperies and Curtains 
China and Glass 
Country House Accessories 
Seasonable Novelties 
Porch Furnishing 
Vo country home, no matter how small, is com- 
e without a garden, and a magazine would be 
half a magazine that dwelt on the beauties 
intry house designing and failed to empha- 
the importance of the setting. Modern pho- 
aphy is at its best in a garden, so comment 
these illustrations is almost superfluous. It 
be said, however, that the work of Ella M. 
Frances Benjamin Johnston and George 
kes Stoddard will be represented. 
The Drake Collection of samplers, bandboxes 
early printed chintzes will be delightfully 
trated, also several of the new bandboxes de- 
igned for guest rooms. These unique articles, 
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Unequalled for all outside woodwork—waterproof, preserve, beautify & 





Whether the house is to be shingled, half-timbered or clapboarde 
gate at once the unusual " aiecalaler’ of 


Stained with 
Dextcr Stains 
Bailey & Bassett 


Architects, New York 








rr A 
pi 


Ge. wood, yet bring out all the beauty o 


Stat SHINGLE 
exte. Ca C72s 


Better than paint—cheaper, easier to apply cost less than half 

the grain. Only best Engli 
colors cannot fade. Ask your architect about Dexter Stai 
weed ite today for 22 stained miniature shingles and ~gen 3 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 112 Broad St 
BRANCH: 1133 Sodio, = 
Also makers of DEX TROLI 
ENAMEL which will NOT 





i snaee AGENTS: H. M. Hook 
a F.H. McDonald, Grand 
a 9 . Bric k & Supply Co 


so. » Seattle Tacor 
land, ‘Ore.; R. Met 
Richmond: Es = 
Bidg., New Orles ff 
Honolulu: chee DE ALI ERS 






work of a clever New York craftsman, are 
ery appropriate for country houses, and are 
Imost as fascinating as the old ones. 

In the department of Old China Cottage Fig- 
will be described, and the new department — 
The Collectors’ Calendar—will fill an entire page, 

iving a synopsis of the most important sales 

ughout the country for the month of May. 
eginning with the May number a new feature 
led The Library Shelf will appear. On this 


I 


= ge will be taken up, one by one, the newest 
= oks which are related to House BEAuTIFUL 


ibjects, including house building, interior decor- 

in all its branches, gardening, the allied 
afts, and collectors’ interests. Illustrations, 
riticisms, and extracts from the various books 
ll form a novel and readable feature. 
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§ Photograph by Frances BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 


Decorations by Frep STEARNS 
FRONTISPIECE: The Garden Gate, John H. Tilden Estate, Garrison, N. Y., 
Photograph by Frances BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 


HOUSE PLANNING 


Architectural Interiors - 


- - - - - AYMAR Empury, II 
With Five Illustrations. 


Remodeling an Old House - - - - - - - - . - - KATHERINE Woops 
With Five Illustrations. 
~ - - - - Cartes E. Wuire, Jr, M. A. I. A, 
With Eleven Illustrations. 
The Possibilities of the Small House: Planning the $7,000 Home 
With Five Illustrations. 


Where Does Your Servant Live? - 


- WILLIAM Draper BRINCKLOE 


GARDENING 


- - - Evizasetu Boores Ciark, Landscape Architect 
With Five Illustrations. 
Home Use of Cement in the Garden - 


Rock Gardens and Their Treatment - 


- - - - - - - - EtHet M. CoLson 
With One Illustration. 
The Kitchen Garden - - - - - - - - CLARENCE Moores WEED 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


How a Business Man Became a Skillful Country Gentleman - - 
With Five Illustrations. 
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With Five Illustrations. 


~ - Crara Brown LYMAN 
English Craft Furniture - - - - 


Teco and Robineau Pottery - - - - - JoNATHAN A. RAWSON, Jr. 

With Six Illustrations. 

Children’s Rooms - - - - - - - BirDALINE BowboiN 
With Two Illustrations. 

Seeing Out - - . . - - - - - - - CAROLINE KLINGENSMITH 

The Decorative Treatment of Rooms:1. Plain Walls - - - - ANN WENTWORTH 
With Two Illustrations. 
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Editorial Notes - - - - 146-147 

Old China: The Hunter Collection - - XX¥» 

The Collectors’ Calendar - . - - - - - - - - - XXII 
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The Garden Gate, John N. Tilden Estate, Garrison, N. Y. 
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ARCHITECTURAL INTERIORS 


HE problem presented to the archi- 
tect in the treatment of interior 
work is as a rule a much more 
difficult one than he finds on the 

exterior, since in the exterior there are gen- 
erally no features which cannot be adjusted 
to the design, while not infrequently in the 
interior the architect 
must make his de- 
sign conform to old- 
fashioned furniture, 
hangings and sim- 
ilar articles; he 
must contrive in 
some manner to 
bring these into con- 
gruity with the 
house itself, and-oft- 
en therefore has to 
design his interiors 
in a style which is 
mid - way between 
that of. the exterior 
and that of the fur- 
nishings. It not in- 
frequently happens 
that an architect pro- 
ceeds to design his 
interiors without 
reference to the fur- 
niture which they 
are intended to con- 
tain, either forget- 
ting the fact that 
there may be such 
furniture in exist- 
ence, or else assum- 
ing that it will be 
disposed of and fur- 
niture suitable to the 
rooms purchased. 
He is often there- 
fore disconcerted at 
finding a room of 
chaste simplicity 
furnished with 
heavy carved oak, 
which not only 
makes the architec- 
tural work of the 
room itself look very 
badly, but also mag- 
nifies the enormity 
of the furniture. On 
the other hand, 
clients too often in- 
sist that interiors 
shall be designed to 
Suit furniture or 
their preconceived 
notions of what 
rooms for particular purposes should look 
like without any regard to the suitability of 
inclusion of such rooms in a house of the 
general type of design. It seems almost un- 
necessary to point out the bad taste of build- 
ing, let us say, a house which in the exterior 
is distinctly English in character, and put- 
ting inside French period rooms, however 
beautiful and attractive these rooms may be. 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


The only thing which is worse is to desi 
each of the rooms in a different style, makit 
the interior of the house rather a museum 





Detail of the Louis XVI Dining-Room in the Residence of Miss Lau: 


Conn. Carpenter and Blair, Architects. 


architectural design than a consistent hon 

Of course, if all the interiors are carri 
out in a single uniform style different fro: 
that of the exterior of the building, one g¢ 
a shock only on entering the house, whi 

in a house in which each room is furnishe: 
in a different period one cannot move fron 
one room to the other, or even look throug 

an open door without feeling that ther: 
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a Robinson, Greenwich, 


something wrong. Nor should any con- 
siderations whatsoever of furnishings gov- 
ern the interiors to this extent, in fact, the 
lient as a rule will lay far too much stress 
upon old furniture; the woman who spends 
$15,000 to build a good Colonial house and 
then lets the whole interior be ruined be- 
cause she will not 
throw away a hun- 
dred-dollar gilt cu- 
rio cabinet because 
she thinks it waste- 
ful, has a perverted 
idea of economy. In 
order -to save the 
one - hundred - dol- 
lar cabinet she will 
have an interior de- 
signed in the French 
style which with its 
profusion of elabo- 
rate carvings will 
probably cost her 
two hundred dollars 
more than the sim- 
ple Colonial type ap- 
propriate to the 
building itself, and 
when she has done it 
she will not have 
anything worth 
while at all. This 
sounds extreme, but 
is by no means far- 
fetched; I have had 
plenty of cases in 
my own _ practice 
quite as bad as this, 
and others a good 
deal worse. Con- 
sistency, then, is so 
important a factor 
in the excellence of 
interiors that it may 
almost be  consid- 
ered a prime requi- 
site. 

Let us take a con- 
crete example: the 
hall and dining-room 
of the house of Miss 
Laura Robinson, de- 
signed by Messrs. 
Carpenter and Blair. 
Now, while I am not 
prepared to agree 
with the architects of 
this house that the 
French style of the 
period of Louis XVI 
is entirely appropri- 
ate to American country work, I can most 
cordially admire the tasteful, skilful and 
‘onsistent way in which the work has been 
carried out. The house is on the exterior a 
delightful and quiet piece of design of truly 
French spirit, which might have easily be- 
come dry archeology had not the architects. 
entered so thoroughly into the spirit of the 
style. Two of the interiors are illustrated im 
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this article, the one of the hall, while digni- 
fied and almost stately, is quiet and of great 
refinement. There is in this hall, of course, 
a comparatively small amount of furniture, 
but what there is, even to the organ and the 
lighting fixtures, is carried out in perfect 
harmony with the architecture; the dining- 
room is still more noteworthy, and affords 
almost a perfect example of how, if this 
style is to be used at all, it should be 
treated. The paneling is in tone a little dif- 
ferent from the walls, no ‘wall-paper or 
wall hangings of any kind are employed, a 
good color note being introduced in the 


a ORES She 


tramp between two ladies in evening dress. 
Of course, with such interiors as these, one 
cannot dismiss the architect when the walls 
are completed; his advice is just as neces- 
sary in choosing the furniture, the rugs and 
the hangings as in designing the paneling, 
since these articles are at no less integral 
parts of the scheme than the treatment of 
the doorways. 

The dining-room designed by Albro and 
Lindeberg, while of an absolutely different 
style of architecture, has the same charac- 
teristics of harmony. Here too there is no 
wall covering of any kind, but in place of 











Through the open door one catches a 
glimpse of the hall, and one perceives that 
in this house at least, the whole thing has 
been designed of a piece, and that in going 
from one room to the next there will be no 
dissonance in the quiet harmony. These 
two houses which have been just described 
have about them a considerable amount of 
work which is necessarily designed by the 
architect; I mean wainscot, paneling, en- 
riched door treatments, cornice, etc., and 
while such treatments, if properly done, 
produce results satisfactory in any room, 
which could not be achieved by simpler 





An Interior in the Home of Prof. Phelps, New Haven, Conn. Murphy and Dana, Architects. 


room by an exquisite little piece of mural 
decoration reminding one of a Boucher or 
a Watteau. The furniture is characteristic 
of the period, and best of all, the rug is of 
a lovely old French design. Imagine this 
room filled with Mission furniture; would 
the architect have been given credit for any 
skilful design! I think the room would 
have appeared utterly ridiculous, and the 
ornament which takes its place so perfectly 
in the scheme of decoration would have be- 
come meaningless and trivial, and the gen- 
eral effect of the whole would be that of a 


the French grays of the other scheme an 
ivory white is used with a couple of old por- 
traits furnishing centers of interest for the 
several walls. The electric-light fixtures 
are exceedingly simple copies of candle 
sconces. The rug is a monotone and the 
furniture of the Adam type most perfectly 
adjusted to the treatment of the room. Of 
course, the thing might have been worked 
out the other way around, and the room de- 
signed to afford a setting for some cher- 
ished old pictures, but whichever took pre- 
cedence, the result is eminently satisfactory. 


means, their absence does not necessarily 
mean that a house has no architectural 
treatment or that it is unattractive. 

Take for example the entrance hall of the 
Rossiter house, also designed by Messrs. 
Albro and Lindeberg. There is no wainscot 
at all; the base is a simple one with few 
moldings, the door trims simpler still. There 
is not even any special treatment around 
the stairs, which start beyond a low elliptic- 
alarch. The ceiling, it is true, has the shape 
of a low elliptical vault terminated only by 
the picture molding, which forms a sort of 
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cap for the pilasters 
and for the open- 
ings. A plain striped 
paper covers the 
walls, and the light- 
ing fixtures are sim- 
ple and inexpensive. 
There may be per- 
haps in this little 
which suggests an 
architect’s treatment 
of the interior, but 
I think the result is 
quite as much due to 
good architecture as 
was the case in other 
houses, if proportion 
rather than surface 
treatment is the es- 
sence of good de- 
sign. A just pro- 
portion between the 
heights and widths 
of the openings has 
been preserved, the 
curve of the ceiling 
has been _ studied, 
and while the ex- 
quisite balusters and 
stairs exhibit no pre- 
tensions to labored 
design, they are del- 
icate and refined. 


There is not a single thing about this hall 
or the rooms behind it which is in the least 
pretentious or calculated to impress, but the 


scheme as a whole 
constitutes architec- 
ture in the true 
sense of the word. 
Of course, certain 
items of furniture 
built in to form 
semi-structural fea- 
tures can be so de- 
signed as to in them- 
selves constitute a 
sort of interior ar- 
chitecture, and the 
dining-room in Pro- 
fessor Phelps’ house, 
designed by Messrs. 
Murphy and Dana, 
contains in the cup- 
boards at: either side 
of the fireplace a no- 
table example of 
such treatment prop- 
erly applied. This 
case again is one in 
which the furniture, 
decoration, hang- 
ings, etc., all com- 
pose very beautiful- 
ly with the more 
purely architectural 
design, and while 
the architect may 
have had little to do 
with the selection of 


them, one can safely assure himself that 
whoever made the selections was in thor- 
ough sympathy with the designer. 

The function of the architect in interior 
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Dining-Room Designed by Albro and Lindeberg. Beautiful Example of Late Georgian Treatment 


work as a rule stops with the design of tl 
moldings, and does not even always inclu house of this kind. 
the selection of the colors for the furnitu: 











Where the Decorative Scheme is in Accord With the Architecture 
He should, of course, know the colors 

advance ; moldings which are to be stained 
or painted dark require a treatment ver 
different from those painted white. Ever 


small detail stands 
out in white finished 
wood, and no con- 
sideration of the 
grain of the wood is 
necessary, and on 
the other hand, trim 
which is to be 
stained should con- 
tain a large number 
of flat surfaces 
where the beauty of 
the grain may be ex- 
hibited, and the 
moldings as a rule 
should be bolder and 
more prominent. It 
requires quite a deep 
molding to make 
much of a shadow 
on dark woodwork, 
but even a sixteenth 
of an inch will throw 
a very perceptible 
shadow on white 
paint. Even the 
most intelligent of 
amateurs fail on 
their moldings, and 
while I have seen ex- 
tremely well propor- 
tioned houses de- 
signed without an 


architect, I have never seen a well-detailed 


Much the same thing is true of colors; 


most women are 
quite as capable of 
determining 
the proper combina- 
tion of colors in 
samples, as are the 
architects, but the 
effect of large pieces 
is very different 
from that of sam- 
ples, and the effect 
of large pieces dif- 
ferently lighted is a 
thing which needs 
experience to judge 
in advance. Certain 
wall coverings, for 
example, are only 
suitable to a room 
where there are no 
cross lights, and ma- 
terials for curtains 
which shown in the 
shop are beautiful, 
when hung in a 
room where they 
are placed next a 
window so that they 
hang in a deep shad- 
ow, lose all their 
quality. Likewise, 
colors in thin mate- 
rials which are ex- 
amined with the light 


shining upon them are quite different when 
hung as curtains with the light shining 
through them. Every woman knows that in 
choosing an evening dress she must look at 
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The Dining-Room of the Phelps House, Showing the Beauty of An Appropriate Architectural Treatment 


the material under artificial light, and also 
that in choosing goods for street wear she 
must see them under natural light ; the case 
is similar in the selection of wall coverings, 
and in choosing curtains for a house a con- 
siderable amount of experience is necessary 
to discriminate between pieces which appear 
equally well in a shop and which would be 
vastly different hung in the room. Accu- 
rate knowledge of the surroundings is also 
necessary to competently select wall hang- 
ings, furniture coverings and decorations. 
Wall-paper is usually shown in the shops 
over a dark brown frame; one unconscious- 
ly is impressed by the material as it ap- 
pears with dark brown and not as it will 
finally appear with white trim. In the same 
way, a wall covering which is bold and 
strong in pattern may look exceedingly well 
in panels, although a whole wall surface of 
it would be restless and aggressive in the 
extreme. The architect’s assistance will be 
found valuable in all these matters, and 
wherever possible should be obtained. The 
part where he is as a rule most interested is 
the decoration, plastering, paneling, wood- 
work, etc., but while he is designing this 


part of the work he should always be ad- 
vised as to the color scheme and furnish- 
ings, and I think that most architects will 
be found willing, in so far as is possible 
without serious damage to the appearance 
of the house, to accept their client’s sugges- 
tions in these matters. 

There is one type of interior which I 
think should be avoided, and that is the so- 
called “Mission,” except for rooms where it 
is especially adapted. This style was the re- 
sult of an attempt to adapt crude primitive 
designs and methods of workmanship to 
modern conditions of living, and while the 
movement has been not without its influ- 
ence for the good on American design, I 
cannot believe that it is entirely fitting to 
American life today. Whatever we are, we 
are not primitive, and it seems to me the de- 
liberate attempt to revert to primitive de- 
signs can never be suitable to modern con- 
ditions; nor does it seem at all desirable to 
deliberately throw away the training of cen- 
turies of craftsmanship and execute our 
work as if we were small boys in the public 
school manual training departments, espe- 
cially when we no longer use hand methods, 
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but get our irregularities by mechanical 
means. 

In woodwork, for example, in primitive 
times it was the custom to hew out timbers 
with an ax or adze; the old craftsmen did 
this just as well as they knew how, and tried 
to get their surfaces as smooth and level as 
possible; nowadays we get such surfaces 
with machine planes, and after getting this 
finish the work is gone over with an adze 
and roughened up, a method which is not 
only illogical but unpleasant; today hand- 
hewd solid timbers cut in the old way would 
be beyond the reach of people of average 
means. When one finds an architect, there- 
fore, who desires to design in a rough, 
clumsy and heavy style with primitive orna- 
ment and barbaric color schemes, one can 
rest assured that his work is outside of the 
true line of thought. I do not mean that 
primitive ornament was never good and 
should never be used; like. every other 
historic style it has its functions, but like 
every other historic style these should be 
subjected to the same rules of proportion 
which govern new design. 











HE “making-over” of a well-built, 
“colonial” house is a comparatively 
simple matter—almost as simple 
as the making of a house that is all 

new. And the problem of reconstruction 
for a fine old house is not only easy of solu- 
tion, but rarely met. The question that 
actually confronts hundreds of American 
householders is quite different, by no means 
easy to answer, not simple at all. Our 
“splendid old colonial mansions” may stand 
as their makers built them, or be altered 
with very little difficulty to suit any modern 
requirements. But when we talk 

of “making over an old house,” 

that is not the sort of house we 
mean. And whatever shall we 
do with the house that is not 
really very old, that is “not so 
very good,” that is yet worth 
keeping—the sort of house that 
hundreds of families live in and 
wish to make more comfortable 
and more attractive? How shall 
we add to it, beautify it, intensify 
what is good in it and do away 
with what is bad in the quite 
ordinary house of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, or a little 
earlier, of seventy-five years 


ago? 
_It is the problem of the or- 
dinary, not very _ interesting, 


none-to-well-built village house 
of 1830 or 1840 that has been 
met in the reconstruction of the 
country place of Marshall Fry, 
the painter, near Southampton, Long Island. 
The house, as it stood, was very like thous- 
ands of other houses. It was an attractive 
little white frame cottage. It was a story 
and a half high, its small area cut into four 
little rooms, with a narrow “entry” in the 
middle, with the traditional summer kitchen 
or laundry on one side. It was seventy-five 
or eighty years old. And it had undoubted- 








Wayside, the Home of Marshall Fry, Esq., Southampton, Long Island. Aymar Embury, Architect. 


By KATHERINE WOODS 


ly good features. But it was, as are count 
less other dwellings that need renovatio1 
old-fashioned without possessing the 
resistible charm of a distinctively old-tim¢ 
dwelling. It was, also, far too small f 
present needs. And if the house in 


original condition was not particularly in 
teresting, its reconstruction certainly was, 
for in the re-making of “Wayside” neat 
Southampton, the architect has not onl 





House, Hedge and Trees Look as if Grown on the Site. 


made an ordinary old house charming, 
distinctive and comfortable, but has fut 
nished the householder with a hopeful hint 
as to the things that “can be done.” 

Mr. Fry’s house had, to start with, the 
advantage of really beautiful grounds. Th: 
place is not very large—the estate is thre« 
hundred feet wide and the house stands 
back seventy-five feet from the roadway 
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REMODELING AN OLD HOUSE 





but it is well-planned and_ well-planted; 
there are great locust trees in front of the 
house, and old cluinps of box near the door- 
vay; even before it was touched, the little 
white frame house had the effect of nestling 
back among the green. It is, now, the low, 
rambling picturesque country-place of an 
earlier day than the quarter-century in 
which it was built. Standing back from the 
broad roadway, set in its green lawns and 
shaded by tall old trees, it is a very beauti- 
ful “old time” dwelling. All the real charm 
)f age has been put into “Wayside” in the 
making it anew. 

The first problem that faced 
the architect was how to make a 
small house big, how to add a 
wing—in this case the entire 
back of the building—to a cot- 
tage. The wing, as the house 
now stands, is the larger part of 
the dwelling. It has, of course, 
been built entirely new; in the 
renovation of the front of the 
house the old moldings and ma- 
terials have to a great extent been 
used and the outer walls, of 
course stand; practically all the 
interior is new. It was neces- 
sary, in the first place, to make 
the house large enough for a 
large kitchen, a pantry, four 
servants’ bedrooms and a serv- 
ants’ dining-room, and a bath- 
room, in the first floor “addi- 
tion,” so that the entire original 
house, with the original little 
built on” wing, could be used for “living” 
urposes. The builder’s problem was natur- 
lly complicated by the low height of the 
house; as it now stands, the ceilings rest . 
mn the tops of the doors and windows. Up- 
stairs, two big bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
and a sizeable linen-closet were put under 
the sloping roof of the new rear wing. In 
the front of the house the original division 
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walls were knocked out, and practically all 
the space taken up by the little sitting-room, 
parlor, dining-room and kitchen of the first 
tiny cottage was given over to a 
big long living-room and a big 
broad hall. Outside a square- 
pillared porch and a bricked ter- 
race were added. The very ex- 
cellent front entrance of the 
original house was left, with the 
wooden panels of the door re- 
placed by panes of glass. Com- 
ing up the bricked walk, between 
tiny clumps of box, from the 
Shinnecock Road to the house, 
one enters at once the big hall— 
a very broad, comfortable hall, 
twenty feet by fourteen; on one 
side the living room runs the 
entire width of the front part of 
the house; on the other the 
square dining-room opens on the 
sheltered porch. Inside and out, 
the house is white—white frame 
outside against the green of trees 
and grass and vines and the 
deeper green of box-wood bord- 
ers; and white panelling inside, 
with dull mahogany furniture, 
rag rugs, and here and there old pewter and 
old china and old brass. 

Looking up the bricked walk under the 
arching trees, “Wayside” has the charm of 
one of “those dear regular old houses,” in 
which, it seems to us, the addition of a one- 
story wing, or a side-porch, serves to throw 
into more delightful contrast the symmetry 
of the building itself. With the exception 
of its built-on room and porch, “Wayside” 
looks symmetrical. As a matter of fact, it 
is not. What is more, almost no old house 
is. Closer examination reveals very decided 
breaks in any fancied scheme of perfect pro- 
portion; the parts do not actually balance 
each other; the dimensions of one side and 
the other are not the same; one window is 


nearer the sidewall than the corresponding 
window on the other side; the fire-place 
may seem to be in the middle of the back 





The Setting Has Quite an Old New England Air. 


wall, but it isn’t ; the “old house” is not sym- 
metrical. Nine-tenths of the wonderful 
houses built in the old days were not sym- 
metrical at all. In domestic architecture as 
in the celebrated “measurements of the 
Parthenon,” absolute symmetry of feet and 
inches is shown again and again to be not 
the important thing; what matters, what 
gives a building its harmony is the general 
sense of proportion, the general feeling of 
perfect balance. In the Marshall Fry house 
one window in the front of the house is one 
foot from the corner, and the correspond- 
ing window on the other side is three feet. 
In the dining-room the fireplace is not in the 
centre of the wall. The plan of the house 
abounds in slight discrepancies that add to 
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rather than take away from its charm of 
harmony. And in this it 1s like at least 


ninety per cent. of the attractive and well- 


built houses of its kind. 

An interesting feature of 
“Wayside” that must find what 
is more or less its counterpart 
in other houses of the “ram- 
bling type,” is the low ceilings. 
Architects sigh over the inability 
to recognize the need for low ceil- 
ings that so often goes hand in 
hand with the householder’s desire 
for a “long low irambling; house 
wherein to live. “Longlowram- 
bling” has become almost one ad- 
jective ; the three words are joined 
together again and again to de- 
scribe what is certainly a pictures- 
que and delightful sort of dwell- 
ing. But the “longlowrambling” 
house makes its demands; and first 
of these is the necessity for low 
ceilings. Consistency, harmony, 
real picturesqueness, the ordinary 
exigencies of building construc- 
tion, make ceilings of average 
height impossible in a long and 
low house. And if even the doors 
of his delightful rambling residence are 
shorter than those to which he has been 
accustomed in other types of houses—nay, 
even if he must duck his head in getting 
into his charming dwelling—the man who 
wants a “low” house has no right to com- 
plain. 

The furnishing of the house has, of 
course, folowed the “scheme” of the build- 
ing’s construction. The rugs are all of 
rags, the furniture—and there has been a 
careful avoidance of crowding in the broad 
low rooms—is of mahogany in reproduction 
of old styles. The making over of the 
house has given it the grace, the repose, 
the simple and restful expansiveness, that 
belong to a day that is past. 
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O do justice to most 
housekeepers, this all- 
important part of the 


house-building ques- 
tion is usually carefully con- 
sidered by them. The correct 
location and convenient ar- 
rangement of servants’ quar- 
ters is felt by most house mis- 
tresses to be the key to the 
situation when it comes to solu- 
tion of the servant problem, for 
like business men, most housekeepers have come to realize that 
“to keep help happy is to keep help.” Servants for whom wise 
and considerate provision has 
been made are the servants who 
stick. 

But many housekeepers, when 
they come to consider plans for 
the new home, are not posted 
about just what constitutes com- 
fort in the eyes of their help. 
Not alone ready, but keenly anx- 
ious to provide comfortable 
quarters for their servants, they 
are sometimes unsuccessful be- 
cause not familiar with servants’ 
requirements. 

trange to say, too much is as 
bad as too little when it comes 
to providing for servants. Some 
of the most palatial homes, where 
servants’ quarters are nothing 
short of luxurious, have proved 
unpopular with servants. Prob- 
ably the reason for this is that 
servants do not enjoy quarters 
for themselves so elaborate as to 
require an unusual amount of 
time on their part to keep them clean. Large rooms in a servarits 
suite, with long connecting corridors, containing a large amount 
of floor space to keep up, mean more work for the help. 

On the other hand, servants’ quarters which are not comfort- 
able or convenient are just as sure to cause criticism amongst the 
help. Servants have come to feel (and properly so) that the) 
contribute so largely to the enjoy- 
ment of the home, making it pos- 
sible for husband, wife and fam- 
ily to have more comfort and less 
care that they (the servants) 
ought to be considered in the 
plans of the new home as well as 
the family. 

The ideal servants’ suite con- 
sists of a small bedroom for each 
servant, with a bathroom open- 
ing from a connecting corridor, 
and a sitting-room (Fig. 1). 
Small bedrooms are really pre- 





Such a Room is in the Interests of Domestic Peace 





ferred by servants, for when 
they have time to spend in their 
rooms they do not wish to em- 
ploy an unreasonable amount of 





Fig. 1.—Servants’ Suite on the First Floor of a Firep: 
Chicago. White & Christie, Architects 
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putting their s in order. The practice of causing two 
maids to sleep it ingle bedroom may work in some families 
where maids ar¢ isually congenial, but the better way is to 
have a separate for each. Frequently one large room can 
be satisfactorily iged for two maids by means of two single 
beds. Bedrooms x 10’ are excellent for servants. Many as 
small as 8’ x Q’, n less, are entirely satisfactory when there 
is a servants’ sitt room conveniently near. The bedrooms il- 
lustrated in Fig re about 9’ 6” x 12’, the bathroom is 6’ x8’ 
and the sitting-r is 9° x 14’. This is the entire servants’ suite 


in a large house ymmodating all except the nursemaid, who 
sleeps in a roon ining the nursery (and, of course, the gar- 
dener and the cl ir, who do not lodge in the house). 

The best place servants’ suite is on the first floor. This 


is especially true when there is 
more than one servant, for, un- 
fortunately, with but one servant 
there is sometimes difficulty in 
persuading “her” to sleep on the 
lower floor of the house when 
the family sleeps on the floor 
above. A “lone woman” rarely 
likes to sleep on the ground floor 
of a house. Nevertheless, when 
there are more than one, serv- 
ants prefer ground-floor rooms, 
and an ideal arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 1, where each 
maid has her own room, with 
bathroom and _ sitting-room in 
common. 

In considering plans for serv- 
ants’ quarters, one should first 
determine whether or not there 
will be a servants’ sitting-room 
(the latter is also frequently 
used as a_ servants’ dining- 
room). Decide this point in the 
affirmative if possible, for there 
ributes more directly to the comfort of serv- 
ing-room where they may spend their spare 








is nothing that « 
ants than a cozy 


time and receive friends. Even the very small sitting-room is 
entirely practical (Fig. 2), and in these days of the small kitchen 
it is almost indis} able. 


There is n vantage in entering the sitting-room directly 

anes from the kitchen; indeed, if any- 

thing, it is rather of an advan- 

__.__ tage, for there are many moments 

“77, during the day when your maid 

Y, can take a little leisure in the sit- 

YA ting-room if it is right by the 

4 kitchen—time otherwise lost 

ants? A, when the sitting-room is situated 
- 2ODM: too far away. 

fl Once you have determined 

whether or not to include a sit- 

| ting-room for your servant, it is 

mms, Wise to consider the next step— 

| whether servants’ quarters shall 

| be on the first, second or third 

Y, floor. You may say in a general 

§ House in Way that the desirable location 

for servants’ quarters is in the 
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Fig. 2—A Fine Arrangement to Keep Ser- 


vants Happy and Contented 


following order: 
first choice, first 
floor ; second choice, 
second floor; third 
choice, third floor. 
A little thought will 
convince anyone of 
the greater conve- 
nience of having 
servants live on the 
ground floor of the 
house when the size 
of the establishment 
permits. This point 
was first brought to 
the attention of a 
certain housekeeper 
in the Middle West 


in the following manner: She had a great many callers during 
the week, and in the house in which she formerly lived, much of 
her time was spent answering the door bell. Though she was not 
conscious of it, during afternoon and evening when her maid 
was in her attic room it devolved upon the mistress herself to 
open the door for her guests. Upon making a visit to a friend in 


another city, however, her eyes 
were opened. She was taken all 
over the new house, viewing 
with interest the servants’ suite 
on the ground floor. 

“How does it work, my dear?” 
she asked her hostess; who re- 
plied with a smile, “Just watch 
for a day or two and you will 
see.” And she did see. Much 
to her surprise the work of the 
house was done more promptly, 
efficiently and with less care on 
the part of the mistress than 
work in her own house, though 
the latter was at least one-third 
smaller than her friend’s house. 

“One of the most convenient 
things about the first-floor serv- 
ants’ suite,” said her hostess, “is 
the possibility of my maid an- 
swering the door bell. You have 
no idea what a relief that is to 
me. I can go on about my work 
with the assurance that when the 


door bell rings, Julia will be able to answer it. 


Pee 


Evenings when 


John, the children and I are seated around the big table in the 
living-room, I don’t have to keep jumping up to answer the bell, 
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for Julia in her room 
nearby is ready and 
willing to attend to 
it. Taking it on the 
whole,” she explain- 
ed, “the first-floor 
servants’ suite is one 
of the greatest bless- 
ings in the house.” 
Her friend returned 
home and planned 
her own new house 
with the same con- 
venience—with like 
result. 

Next best is the 
servants’ room on 


the second floor, but 
it requires consid- 
erable ingenuity in 
planning a second- 
floor servants’ room 


A Comfortable, Well Planned Room 


to place it in such a 
way that it will be 
disconnected from 
the family rooms. 
The maid herself 
appreciates this, for 
she prefers to be by 
herself, where she 
will not disturb the 
family nor will they 
disturb her. a 

Fig. 3 shows a 
good arrangement 
for the second-floor 
room, consisting of 
a small bedroom 


problem becomes more complex. 
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Fig. 3.—Servant’s Bedroom and Bathroom on 
the Second Floor (Detached) 


over the kitchen with connecting bathroom. Note that the bath- 
room does not open directly from the servant’s room, but from 
a connecting corridor instead. 
ment because it permits the servants’ bathroom to be used by 
others than the servants when there are guests in the house. 

In small houses where there is but one bathroom the servant 


This is always a good arrange- 


Frequently in houses of this 


type a bathtub and water-closet are located in the basement. This 


house quite comfortable. 





is not the most desirable arrange- 
ment, however. A basement water- 
closet is practical, but not so the 
basement bathtub, situated as it is 
a long way from the servants’ 
quarters, where it cannot be con- 
veniently reached upon retiring 
for the night or rising in the 
morning. 

A very helpful arrangement for 
the maid’s room in a small house 
is shown in Fig. 4, in which the 
maid’s room is over the kitchen, 
reached by separate steps from 
the stair landing. The simple mat- 
ter of placing two rooms off to 
one side in this way proves very 
practical, giving more seclusion 
to the servant as well as the fam- 
ily. A wash-bowl placed in the 
servant’s room is an excellent way 
to reduce the demands put upon 
the overtaxed single bathroom, 
and with a water-closet in the 
basement it will make the small 


So many houses are built with connecting garages it has come 
to be an increasing custom to have the servant’s room and bath- 
room over the garage, as illustrated in Fig. 5. Such a plan works 


out well, and with 
a separate rear 
staircase from the 
kitchen to the serv- 
ant’s quarters the 
arrangement 
is ideal. 

There are many 
houses where it is 
impossible to put 
the servants’ quar- 
ters anywhere but 
in the attic, owing 
usually to the 
greater cost of 
houses containing 
servants’ room on 
first or second 
floor. When serv- 
ants’ room are on 
the first floor a 
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Fig. 5—When a Small Garage is At- 
tached to the House the Upper 


Floor can be Used 


Rooms 


as Servants’ 
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SERVANTS 





Fig. 6—Attic of a Small House Made Comfortable for Servants. 
Space Marked Attic Can be Used as a Sitting-room 


house must be built larger to get the increased number of first 
floor rooms, which, of course, adds to the cost of the house. The 
same is true of second-floor servants’ rooms, but when rooms are 
located in the attic, a space existing in most houses, whether at 
rooms are finished or not, the cost of the house is not greatly ; Lhe priv! 
creased. ee own dre SS 
Attic rooms can be made pleasant with a little care. The roof even small att 
should be high enough above the attic floor to make rooms cool, when a sitting 
and plenty of windows should be included. It has been found in 


Without 


room 


Frequently sé 
or servants’ 
house. When ; 
tractive, and you 

Another excell 
over one of the 
an almost impo 
problem when o 
trying to find 
for servants’ qua 


without increasi 

, ‘easayes 

id the size oft 
: se house. By simy 
To. ee f . By ) 


putting a se 
story on one of tl 
porches, the pr 
lem is solved. 


& 


There is 
reason why se! 
ants’ bedroot 
should not be 
comfortable as 
rooms of any oth 
membet1 of 
family. Indeed, 1 


Servants’ Quarters Opening on to a Rear Balcony housekeepers art 
anxious to have 
hired help mad 
for they realize 
servants, and “h 
Housekeeping 
other occupation, 
than a trade, sin 
the task assigned, 
Thus little of the 
activities. It is tl 
power to guide; | 


practice that servants object to attic rooms, but their objections 
are usually removed when the rooms are arranged properly, with 
a good bathroom, and, if possible, a sitting-room. Fig. 6 illus- 
trates an attic suite consisting of bedroom, bathroom and sitting- 
room occupying the entire attic of a small house. It is not diffi- 
cult to make servants happy when their comfort is looked after in 
this way. 

Another attic suite is shown in Fig. 7, containing two bed- 
rooms, a sewing-room and bathroom. The sewing-room is a 
happy idea hit upon by the mistress of the house, whereby she 
gains a sewing-room for 
her seamstress and at 
the same time provides a 
comfortable sitting-room 
for her servants. Sew- 
ing-machine and sewing 
materials are shut up in 
the cupboards, so that 
the room can be quickly 
converted into a cheer- 


ful, attractive  sitting- The Old Order Which Has Passed Away 


Story Space Over the Kitchen Can be Utilized 
reatly Increasing the Size of the House 


Frequently Second 














“> 


of cutting and fitting, in a convenient place, 
; also proved very attractive to the maids. 
rooms need not be unattractive, especially 


is provided in addition. 
i-story space over a kitchen can be utilized 


without greatly increasing the size of the 
balcony is added, the effect is usually at- 


rvants will greatly appreciate the innovation. 
place for second-floor servants’ quarters is 
das below. Frequently this is the solution of 








Fig. 7.—Convenient 
Suite on the Third 
Floor; Note the 
Sewing-room and 
Sitting-room 


ortable than members of their own family, 


comfort is necessary to the happiness of 
servants make short work.” 


ks among the professions as truly as any 


s a writer on home economics. It is more 


ne who works at a trade performs each day 
> work being planned and directed by another. 


rker’s energy is expended in deciding his 
itrector who must possess and exercise the 


vork being to initiate, plan, and direct. This 


requires larger capacity 
and ability than is re- 
quired of the one who 
merely practices a 
trade. 

It is the work of the 
housewife to initiate, 
plan, and direct the 
business of the house, 
also the welfare of her 
servants. 

















HOW A BUSINESS MAN BECAME A 
SKILLFUL COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


\ FTER a period of life spent in the By CLARA BROWN LYMAN farm is particularly interesting because he 


city in the all-compelling struggle 

for success, there comes to many a 

business man who has finally “arrived,” a longing to 
get out into the open, away from the “shut-in” feeling of the 
town, where he can reassure himself that the blue sky domes 
above him in vast, unbroken reaches, instead of being a mere 
patch-work of ether glimpsed between grimy sky-scrapers. 

To the great majority, however, “back to the farm” means 
little in this present day unless the movement is accompanied by 
profit and living conditions at least equal to those offered by the 
town. And this is good, both for the individual and for the rural 
community where he settles. The modern country gentleman will 
not be content with the discomforts of his forefathers and, in the 
striving to put his farm on a practical, liveable basis, gains new 
mental and physical uplift, while the community benefits hy the 
improvements he makes and the example he sets of methods and 
means. 

Like many another successful business man of today, Clifford L. 
Miller, of New York, the present owner of the interesting old 
Van Rensselaer Manor House situated at Claverack on the Hud- 
son, spent his early life in the country and, during all his years of 
strenuous activity in a great city, had never ceased to love it, nor 
lost his determination to go back to it some day. He had spent 
his boyhood in the vicinity of the stately manor house which he 
now owns and knew and loved the beautiful rolling land that sur- 
rounds the quaint old Dutch town of Claverack where the farm 
is situated. 

But sentiment alone did not lead Mr. Miller to buy a three-hun- 
dred acre farm in the heart of the Hudson valley—he believed 
that it could be made just as profitable an investment as his busi- 
ness in New York. He had no idea of retiring—he was, in fact, 
looking for a new outlet for his capital, a fresh way to direct his 
activities, apart, however, from the city noise and discord which 
had begun to tell on his health and nerves. 

It was natural that he should look for a farm in the region he 
knew and opportunity presented itself when the old Van Rens- 
selaer manor house with its three hundred acres of land was 
thrown upon the market at less than the buildings could be con- 
structed for. Originally, all that country from a point just south 
of Hudson (formerly Claverack Landing), east of the Hudson 
river to the State line, west for some distance and as far north as 
Albany and Troy, constituted the Van Rensselaer Manor. The 
original manor house was then in Albany and has since been re- 
moved to Williams College. The estate was too large to be suc- 
cessfully managed from a point so remote and the lower manor 
house was built about the Revolutionary Period by one of the Van 
Rensselaers to whom this portion had been deeded by the Patroon 
owning the domain. It-is this lower house that, through many 
changes in fortune, finally fell into the hands of relatives of Mr. 
Miller so that, when he bought it from the estate, it was doubly 
his, by inheritance, as well as purchase. 

It is hard to believe, when one looks over the magnificent estate 
of fertile land, the stately mansion, picturesque ten-acre pond, 
vast forest, apple orchards, vineyards and grain fields that its 
owner purchased it five years ago for such a price. It is only un- 
derstood when it is explained that the land had been let to go to 
seed and that, if the present owner had not had in his heart the 
genuine love of the country, together with an understanding, 
learned in boyhood, of the possibilities of the soil in that region, 
he would have found it a discouraging proposition. 

His object, however, aside from making the farm a paying in- 
vestment, was to start the foundations of a home which he could 
look forward to for the rest of his life, so he began to reclaim the 
land and restore the house, for he will give up his town apart- 
ment as soon as possible and follow the Van Rensselaers of 
olden days as “lord of the manor.” His success in cultivating the 


employed no expert advice, but studied the 

situation for himself and applied to it the 
methods that he knew made for success in the business world. He 
did very little experimenting with his farm except on paper and, 
when he had gone into the subject so thoroughly that he was 
familiar with every phase of it, he set to work to buy fertilizer 
and farm implements, engaged his help and started in. 

As he knew that the land was e:pecially well adapted to fruit 
raising, he first turned his attention in this direction and soon 
worked out a system of succession by which some product of the 
great farm was always bringing in returns while another was be- 
ing tried out. The question arose as to what varieties of fruit 
would pay most per acre. He decided to plant standard apple 
trees, forty feet apart, of varieties best adapted to the climate and 
soil and between them one way, pear trees, as the pear is not a 
spreading tree and it will be many years before they will inter- 
fere with the apples. This left the trees forty feet apart one way 
and twenty feet the other way. Between these rows were planted 
quince to the amount of 5,000, to be followed by sour cherries 
and prunes to the amount of about 5,000 each. This will leave the 
trees twenty feet apart each way. None of these trees, except the 
apples, are wide spreading. Later on, as the trees grow, the pear 
trees will first be removed; later, the quince, cherries and prunes, 
leaving the apples standing forty feet apart. But, in the mean- 
time, before the removal of these trees, many profitable crops 
will have been picked. The land immediately adjacent to the trees 
has been cultivated to a width of four feet on each side of the 
trees and is sowed to crimson clover about August first to pro- 
vide nitrogen and humus for the succeeding year. Between the 
rows, outside of the cultivated strips, a rotation of crops has been 
maintained, such as corn, oats, alfalfa and timothy, which are 
helping to pay the cost of growing the trees. Of course, as the 
growth of the trees is the main thing on this farm, more men, 
horses and implements are used than on an ordinary farm of this 
size, as much of the work must go to tilling the trees and the 
result of the labor will not show in the form of profits for some 

ears. 

: Before the fruit trees were yielding, the alfalfa and timothy 
field showed themselves to be an investment that was paying its 
owner, so he next turned his attention to restoring the bui!dings 
on the property. The farm had been run by hired help for about 
twenty-five years after the preceding owner’s death and it needed 
everything from fencing to repairing the buildings. These he 
now made modern, reroofed them, painted them and made them 
thoroughly convenient and sanitary. 

One of the first questions that was successfully worked out was 
that of obtaining intelligent, skilled farm help who could be relied 
on season after season. Experience counts as much on the farm 
as in any other business. The greatest difficulty encountered by 
owners of country places is to procure. trained help who do not 
believe that their grandfathers knew more than any living man of 
the present generation. Constant teaching, however, good wages, 
pleasant surroundings and the elimination of those who will not 
be taught, gradually makes a good organization. This Mr. Miller 
believes and has acted upon successfully. “The day has gone by,” 
he told me, “when you can get good results by expecting the men i 
to work from sunrise to dark. They will accomplish more in ten 
hours than in fifteen and be better able to cope, physically and 
mentally with the work they have to do and be better satisfied 
than if they worked for the usual long farmer’s hours.” The old 
idea of “boarding” the help has been eliminated on the Miller 
farm and comfortable houses provided to accommodate men with 
families. Two of these houses are double to accommodate two 
families each and two are single for a family apiece. This does 
away with any drudgery in the main house and produces more 
permanent help, as the men with families have a good house to 
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The Old Van Rensselaer Manor House, Claverack-on-the-Hudson 


themselves with room for a garden and chicken yard. The double 
houses are an experiment and seem to be satisfactory, as the 
families are company for each other and agree well. Extra men 
are hired by the day and, occasionally, a man is “boarded” for 
some time when necessary, but a married man in his own house 
and his own home, doesn’t shift as the usual “boarded” single 
help do. 

In order to employ his men without loss in the winter months 
and likewise to provide the fertilizer necessary for the upbuilding 
of the soil, good grade heifers or “grassers” as they are called 
running from four months to a year old, were purchased in the 
fall and fed during the winter on corn stalks and rough hay, to 
gether with some rye bran. This is all of it, material that cannot 
be sold to advantage. When the heifers are three years old, they 
can be sold with calf, he found, and show a reasonable profit for 
the investment. A cheap farm of about 300 acres in the hills three 
miles from the manor was bought to summer the young stock, so 
nothing was allowed to be a loss. 

One costly lesson, learned early in the game, taught the owner 
of the Van Rennsselaer farm that it is always well to experiment 
with land in a small way if one is not quite sure of results with 
certain crops. Two hundred bushels of potatoes were planted by 
his order, in one field the first year, but the land did not contain 
the humus necessary to withstand the drought that followed and 
the crop did not bring enough to pay its cost. This quickly taught 
him that a small plot would have shown the same results with little 
to lose and subsequent experiments have been made along these 
lines. 

With the crops and stock on a paying basis, the house problems 
were next taken up and carefully studied ; first, came the question 
of sewage disposal which was investigated with the greatest care 
The very latest methods were carefully scrutinized, government 
reports were consulted and the result has so far proved entirely 
satisfactory. The pipes leading from the house were not allowed 
to run anywhere near the well of the clearest, coldest water you 
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ever tasted, no e they allowed to be a blot upon the landscape, 
for they wet verly concealed under a circle of flowering 
hydrangeas ingas. 
[he ownet turned his attention to the stately old manor 
ouse whicl en left until the last because it represented the 


1 


uxurious part, t were, of the whole investment. It is of the 
old Dutch Col type, about 44 by 60 feet, similar somewhat to 
the famous mansion in New York City, as six of the 
rooms are oct il in shape, with 12-ft. ceilings and, if square, 


would be 22 feet. It stands in a park of trees on a knoll 
about four hu: | feet back from the fine State road that runs 
to Great Bart m, Massachusetts, near Hudson and about 
five miles east the Hudson river, the winding driveway ap- 
proaching it, fl d by locust trees. On either side, great elms 
and pines shel! ut do not obstruct it from the roadway. From 
the Colonial px running clear across the front, one looks for 


miles across a d, verdant valley to where the Catskills tower 
in stately line eems as though the view must have been made 
to order for th rds of the manor and, when it is remembered 
that of all thei: t holdings, they chose this one site on which to 
build the manor house, their selection must be heartily commended. 

The house is rick, painted white, with walls two feet thick 
extending fron » marble water table above the ground to the 
roof, including the partition walls, being practically two and 
one-half stori ve the ground. It has no cellar but, instead, 
was built over ) bed of gravel, so that not a room on the en- 
tire ground flo ws any sign of dampness after all these years. 

The entrance through a double door, fastened with a lock 
that would be the envy of a modern locksmith. The key, fully six 
inches long, ma f solid steel, still does duty as it did over one 


hundred years The door opens into a small, triangular 
shaped vestibul e front wall and the door forming one end of 
the octagon. 7 e right and left are huge octagonal shaped 


rooms, one of h is the dining room, the other, the drawing 


room. Passin ugh the drawing room on the left of the en- 
trance, you ent wide sunny hall, at the farther end of which a 
winding stait ith a slender, solid mahogany rail that has not 
loosened in all : years, leads to a broad landing lighted by a 
two storv ( ol vindow. 

~ On the left hall is a large, long room which the present 
owner is fitting for a library and between it and the drawing 


formerly a closet, has been converted into a 
On the right of the hall were other large 


11 
room a small 1 
dainty modern tory. 


close ts, probal | 


ed as pantries, as they adjoin the dining room. 
now been made into one large butler’s pantry 
onvenience, even to dumb waiter and warm- 
f stairs intended for the use of the servants, 
ler’s pantry to the servants’ quarters on the 
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of the Interesting Old Place, Now Owned by Clifford L. 
Miller, Esq. 
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ground floor. Under the staircase, in the main hall, another flight 
of stairs for the master’s use, leads to the same destination. 

Clear across the north end of the house runs a wide, hospitable 
looking hall, opening onto a porch on the east and west side. 
Some modern tenant of the house, with evident intent to add an- 
other room to the main floor, had put up a flimsy board partition 
and covered it with hideous wall paper which mocks the beauty 
and spoils the proportions of what would seem to have been one 
of the favorite spots in the mansion. This partition is soon to 
come down, when the hall will again come into its own, for the 
present owner will have his guests enter here, as he suspects they 
did in olden days, from the fact that the hall leads out to the porch 
mentioned above, which has steps at either side, one side leading 
to the paved courtyard at the rear of the house, the other, to a 
path, now overgrown with grass that can, nevertheless, be dis- 
tinctly traced to an ancient horse block. 

The slaves’ quarters form one of the most interesting parts of 
this rare old mansion and, until they were remodeled, many a visi- 
tor from nearby towns asked to see this interesting relic of by- 
gone times and customs. The master’s staircase leading to them, 
ran directly into the great kitchen which extended half the entire 
length of the house on the west side. The feature of this kitchen 
is the enormous Dutch fireplace and oven, where all the cooking 
and baking were done in those primitive days. The later occupants 
of the house had boarded up this fireplace so that it was entirely 
concealed and only the owner’s early recollection that such a thing 
had been in existence led him, in overhauling the house, to tear it 
away. He was well rewarded. As the boards were pulled off, 
there was disclosed a cavernous fireplace with the original crane 
hanging in it. Pulling up some apparently modern boards on the 
floor, there came to light the old brick that had formed the hearth, 
The entire fireplace had been built, he discovered, of white mar- 
ble, simply roughly chiseled, intended for use and not for decora- 
tion. Further exploration revealed the Dutch oven. Immediate at- 
tention was given to the restoration of this fascinating room 
which is to be the billiard room and grill for the entertainment of 
the owner’s host of men friends. Through a New York architect, 
he learned of the existence of a shop where Delft tile, gathered 
from old Holland Dutch houses of the seventeenth century were 
to be purchased. Enough of these were bought to face the entire 
fireplace. A narrow shelf has been built above it and wrought 
iron andirons are being made to hold the giant logs that will burn 
there of a winter evening. Mr. Miller says he doesn’t think there 
is another fireplace like it and I can easily believe it; each of the 
tiles in individual and most of them, different in design. They 
are white with the design in blue and will form the color keynote 
for the decoration of the room. Heavy oak furniture designed 
originally for the dining-room but later discarded for mahogany, 
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Fireplace and Dutch Oven, Crane and Delft Tiles 








A Fireplace of Unusual Distinction 


will be placed in this room; the walls are to be tinted cream and, 
with blue and white ware that will adorn the mantel, the room 
will be an ideal gathering place for the reminiscent and the story 
teller. 

Grouped around this central room were, originally, the slaves’ 
quarters, large rooms, with little light or air. Some of these were 
their sleeping quarters but others were used as store and provision 
rooms and the great iron hooks on which the quarters of beef and 
drying vegetables hung, are still embeddegl in the ceilings. Out 
of these rooms, Mr. Miller has made three store rooms, a large 
laundry, equipped with every modern convenience, a bath room 
for the servants, large modern kitchen and an enormous furnace 
room, for he has installed the latest system of heating and the 
manor house no longer needs to depend upon its fireplaces, 
lovely as they are, for comfort in the winter season. 

While working out the problem of the servants’ quarters, the 
present lord of the Van Rensselaer manor showed that he was 
able to cope with that difficult domestic problem, the house servant 
question. “I was told,” he said, “when I first came up here, that 
I would never be able to keep any help—that no one had ever been 
able to, the house was so big and there was so much work to do. 
When I looked at the servants’ quarters, I didn’t wonder; how 
could anyone expect a woman to cook three meals a day and doa 
heavy washing, when she had to carry water every step of the way 
from the well outside the house and had to make the same trip to 
throw the water out onto a drain outside after she had finished ?” 
Running water and stationery tubs were put in and everything 
possible done to make the working quarters convenient, sanitary 
and attractive. 

Having attended to the comfort of those who serve him, the 
master of the house next took up his own living problem, Above 
stairs, he found that practically one room was fit for use, a great 
octagonal chamber on the south side of the house, overlooking a 
ten-acre fresh water pond which is one of the most charming 
features of the estate. This room he immediately claimed as his 
own. Adjoining it, was a huge closet much too big for the needs 
of a bachelor, and this he at once converted into a luxurious bath 
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room, the walls tiled half way and fittings luxurious enough to 
satisfy the dearest wish of the most comfort loving sycophant. 

Across the hall, a similar octagonal room, looking south and 
east, was converted into a guest chamber, connected with the mas- 
ter’s room by a small lavatory. Two more of these huge rooms, 
each connected with a white tiled bath room, complete the upper 
floor of the house and give promise of a return of the hospitality 
for which the Van Rensselaer manor house was known in Co 
lonial days. 

One of the problems that now confronts the owner of this great 
mansion is the question of decorating and furnishing. The huge 
rooms, with their walls that, because of their octagonal shape re- 
cede instead of approach, the great Colonial fireplaces, each sur- 
mounted by a hand carved mantel that would be the envy of a 
modern decorator, need filling up to prevent their looking cold and 
uninviting. A costly Oriental rug that had nearly covered Mr. 
Miller’s New York drawing room floor, looked like a door mat 
when placed on the drawing room floor of the Van Rennsselaer 
manor house. Three of these rich Oriental floor coverings were 
not sufficient to given the room a furnished look, so a specially 
ordered rug must be designed for this and for every other room 
in the house. The furniture which Mr. Miller had first assumed 
could simply be transferred from the New York house to the 
country home, stands in lonesome little groups in the middle of 
the huge rooms or sulks almost unnoticed in the many corners 
that these peculiarly shaped rooms present. A large piano of the 
old time “grand” size that is no longer made, looks like a Baby 
Grand where it stands in one of the corners of the great drawing 
room and you should see the huge bed that couldn’t be persuaded 
to go into the New York apartment hiding shamefacedly in one 
corner of the great octagonal guest room on the top floor! “You 
can see,” said the owner, “that my farm has got to pay if I ever 
expect to furnish this house.” 

Many rare and beautiful old pieces of furniture belonging to 
the relatives of the present owner when they occupied the manor 
house, had been taken from there many years ago and used in his 
New York apartment. Rare old mahogany tables, sofas, chairs, 
and a remarkable writing desk of the Dutch Colonial period, in- 
laid and with many fascinating secret drawers and compartments 
are among them and now, by a strange and kind fate, they are to 
take their places once more in the old manor house and modern 
pieces designed to harmonize with them, are being made to order. 

The decoration of the walls, will have to be left until the last, in 
order to provide for the wiring of the house for electricity, for as 
yet the sleepy old town of Claverack has not awakened to the 
necessity of such an ingovation as electric lighting. A campaign 
has already been started in this direction, however, and it 1s ex- 
pected that, within two years, the town, the roads and, incidentally 
the manor house, will be as bright as day. Anticipating this happy 
outcome, fixtures specially designed are being made. The great 
drawing rooms are to have side lights, to be supplemented by huge 
crystal chandeliers. The library will probably have a concealed 
lighting system, while in the bed rooms, artificial electric candles 
and drop lights will give the rooms a more cosy homelike look. 
“Meanwhile,” says Mr. Miller, “twilight and lamplight are plenty 
good enough for city worn nerves.” 

In the remodeling of the old manor house, its owner has had the 
good sense, prompted by his love of the place, to leave everything 
as far as possible in its original state and restore to a near sem- 
blance of it, everything on which Time has laid a heavy hand. 
Every fireplace in the house, and there is one for every room, each 
topped by a wonderful hand carved Colonial mantel, had been 
either boarded over or a hideous modern 
grate substituted for andirons and hearth. 
These have now been taken out, andirons 
put in, the mantels repainted and the fire- 
places restored to their old time charm. 
The good old pine floors, whose foot wide 
boards have not stirred a hair’s breadth in 
all these hundred years, are still intact and 
will not be replaced by modern flooring, ex- 
cept in one or two places. Instead, they are 
to be stained and polished to bring out the 
beauty of the wood that has been so long 
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mattings and carpets of every pattern. 
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HERE are so many, many ways of arranging a rock from the out 
garden that hard and fast rules are rather difficult bery borde 
lay down, but there is no more fascinating way to pr« passes ove! 
sent spring flowers than by a rock garden. Many people portion of 

fight shy of them and this is not to be wondered at if we lo rock 
about and note the many atrocities constructed along these lines enclosed sp 
But the rock garden when well placed is the delight of delight nore impo 
and one of the most charming spots of Brookline, in the suburbs An abiding 
of Boston, in springtime is Mr. Sargent’s famous rocker) t crevices of 
need not be large, rather, a tiny one is more of a plaything filled in witl 
and a shady one is best for the many interesting and shade loving tread betwe 
plants. Mr. Sargent’s rockery has the same effect upon one as phere 
a doll’s playhouse. Spaces not over eighteen inches square a Sometime 
filled in with one kind of plant, perhaps yellow pansies in on¢ enclosed an 
plot, white pansies in the next, and adonis vernalis or mertensia rocks strip] 
in another. Each kind of plant is enclosed in its little bed | through the 
small cobble stones placed on end and “all in a row.” A narrow it that the 
foot path winds in and out over the knoll which is separated f some 
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A Retaining Wall With Buttresses Which Form Part of a Garden 
Scheme and is a Great Addition in the Landscape Composition. 
Note the Use of the Pottery Vases 
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Pointed Evergreens in Combination with a Wall 
They Are Used to Emphasize an Entrance as 
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Alps is very handsome. Another Alpiné One is hirsutum, smaller 
and more compact with an upright growth; while arbutifolium 
from Central Europe is one of the most beautiful spring flower- 
ing shrubs that I know. The flowers are a wild-rose pink but 
so mixed with white that the effect is very dainty, and the manner 
of growth makes it most appropriate for rock work. 

The shrubs and herbaceous plants which straggle over their 
supports are really the ideal ones for the rock garden, especially 
where there is a good deal of outcropping rock. And by the 
straggling plants, 1 mean such things as Sabine juniper, Japanese 
yew, mugho pine, daphne cneorum, alyssum saxatile, New Jersey 
tea, butterfly weed, dwarf sumac (aromatica), oenothera mis- 
souriensis, euonymus radicans, Chinese bell flower, or the like. 
Any of these inserted in a crevice in a rock and hanging down 
are especially well placed. One most effective evergreen for this 
straggling effect is a dwarf pine called densiflora pumila which 
grows only to two feet, has pointed cones and is a typical 
Japanese plant with all the picturesque manner of growth de- 
sired, Sometimes the natural outcropping rock is such that it 
gives one, two or more levels, rock above rock, and a series of 
hanging gardens could well be arranged—outrivaled no doubt 
by those of Babylon, but attractive none the less where there was 
a good color scheme. 

Points need to be accentuated in the rockery, not to accomplish 
any formality in design (for a rock garden is never that), but 
to add a picturesque or Japanesque note, or to emphasize any 
desired effect. The entrance is flanked by, say, a couple of arbor- 
vitae, a planting of yuccas, or a varied planting of pyramidal 
evergreens. A higher level is emphasized by a few Irish junipers 
scattered about, one perhaps inserted in a crevice of rock where 
there is enough soil for its growth. All these tapering points 
serve the eye as measuring points and your rock garden will not 
only seem larger than in reality it is, but the interest and variety 
will be greatly improved. 

A round-headed shrub or perennial tucked in here and there is 
restful to the eye. Peonies, astilbe japonica, deutzia gracilis, 
hemerocallis, dwarf rhododendrons, some of the globose arbor- 
vitae, Sargent’s pendulous hemlock where there is room enough, 
mughus pine, Japanese barberry, and pieris japonica, are all good 
used in this way. Every rockery should have at least one of 
this pieris, the Japanese one, spoken of above, as the drooping 
racemes of white flowers seem more suitable than its first cousin 
floribunda with the erect racemes. The fresh glossiness of ‘the 
small leaves makes its effect diminutive enough for good rock 
planting. 

Many queer and interesting things must be tucked in here and 
there so that one is obliged to get down on one’s knees and make 
a personal acquaintence with the plant. One of the queerest of 
these is the sundew or drosera which belongs to the insectivorous 
tribe. It looks like a fresh green clam shell in miniature edged 
with a set of hair-like teeth which snap together at a touch. The 





A Curved Retaining Wall Has Here Been Utilized as a Rockery 
With a Broad Grass Path in Front and Plenty of Trees and Shrubs 
Behind for a Background 
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Here the Sloping Ground Beyond the Wall is Made a Part of the 
Rock Garden. Note the Clump of Barberry at the Left of the Path 
Which Relieves Any Monotony 


sundew needs a boggy situation and unless there is water or a 
fair amount of moisture in the rockery should not be used. The 
sarracenia are also among the unusual bog plants and they are 
many and varied both in color and form because of the many 
hybrids—the deep mahogany red of the foliage is very beauti- 





A Near View of the Curved Retaining Wall. The Manner of Laying 
the Stone and Filling in the Pockets With Soil Can Be Seen 


ful. The saxifrages are quite interesting and there is no one 
class of plants that is more suitable for this work, and yet they 
are very little known. Miss Jekyl in her “Wall and Water 
Gardens” lists and illustrates many of them. The silvery saxi- 
frages she praises highly. Longifolium with its queer arrange- 
ment of foliage and its spike of flowers eighteen inches long is 
quite the queerest of them all; while cotyledon pyramidalis, 
aizoon, cordifolia, and our native virginiensis are all very at- 
tractive and good. A yucca once in a while, a few spikes of fox- 
glove, say three or five—for all planting must be in odd numbers 
—a clump of columbine, or, perhaps, three oriental poppies in 
whatever color harmonizes best with the rest of the planting— 
all these notes could be made interesting, for a rock garden of 
all things should be made most individual. 

It has not been attempted here to give a list of the plants gen- 
erally used in rockeries, as Iceland poppy and the like, but rather 
to make some individual notes and suggestions for those this 
spring who might be “on rocks intent.” 
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THE COST BOGIE 


hy all the heartaches occasioned in building a house could be 

cataloged, by far the greatest proportion would be found to 
arise from the dreadful cost bogie. So many owners misunder- 
stand the high cost of labor and building materials, thinking high 
prices are transitory and will drop next season. But they don't 
drop. For five years at least, prices have been climbing with 
great rapidity. For five years before that a well defined increase 
was apparent. 

To the owner who has been putting off his house building pro 
ject year after year in the hope that prices will go down (and he 
is legion) this has been a decided disappointment and there is 
no apparent encouragement that can be offered him. Prices 
continue high and statistics seem to indicate that they will re- 
main practically on the same plane. 

Fifteen years ago a house might cost Three Thousand Five 
Hundred Dollars. Today the same house would cost about Five 
Thousand Dollars. What it will cost tomorrow is largely a 
matter of hazard though it is doubtful if prices advance much 
beyond the point at which they now rest. 

There is not likely to be any material decrease, either. Prices 
for material may never go much below high water mark for the 
reason that prices are established by demand and the demand 
for homes is so insistent (with no diminution apparent on the 
horizon) that market prices will undoubtedly remain high. 

There is one consolation left for the house owner, however, 
and that is the increased funds he has on hand to pay for his 
high-cost house. Fifteen years ago his income was so much less 
than it is today that he can usually well afford to pay more than 
Thirty-Five Hundred for his house. Today he can go Five 
Thousand without a tremor—frequently more. At least, this is 
the case with the majority of people who are able to own their 
homes. 

Another reason for increased cost of present day houses rarel) 
enters the mind of the prospective house owner. He fails to 
remember that most houses of the vintage of 1913 are much 
better than those of the vintage of 1890 and 1900. Think of 
what is required in a house of today; a wonderful system of 
sanitary plumbing with bathroom fixtures of highest possible 
grade; tile floors and walls—hardwood trim—sleeping porches, 
electric lights, gas ranges, vacuum cleaners and electric washing 
machines ! 

We now build spacious verandas provided with copper screens 
in summer and storm windows in winter. Often the floors of 
these verandas are made of steel and concrete, faced with quarry 
tile. We have fireplaces, panelled walls and beamed ceilings 
scattered liberally over the house and in the basement (which, 
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WHO DESIGNS THE HOUSE? 


to divide accurately the responsibilities in 
x, determining what measure of praise should 
‘hitect for his successful plans and how much 
ner for his help would require the perspicacity 
matter of fact responsibility is pretty evenly 
t contributing talent and experience as against 
and carefully thought out requirements of 


we must admit that some architects claim 
the success of a completed house, forgetting 
erest points were suggested by their clients. 
we have seen house owners (inflated by the 
the new home) inclined to take too much 
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age house owner thinks about his problem 
inary to building, his mind is intelligently 

y phase of the subject. Having observed 
ers he profits by their errors as well as by 

ally he reads magazines devoted to house 
subjects and has stored up hundreds of 
lly, he immediately applies directly to his 


member that the average prospective house 
vn needs better than any outsider can. No 
xperience an architect has had, subtle and 
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| understand that though all their ideas are 
tion, not all of them are practical. Here is 
hitect comes in; a man who, drawing upon 
ience which he is keen to apply in the inter- 
n guide operations skillfully, eliminating the 
hering faithfully to that which is good. All 
leted structure loyally reflecting the owner’s 
wner’s ideas safeguarded and made ninety- 
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CLAY FOR HOUSES 


years emphasizing the importance of good 
decoration it has never been the policy of 
UL to advocate spending money on the house 
se of exterior construction. In other words, 
int to spend for a complete house, it is un- 
uild substantially and well (though this might 
; funds left for interior decoration) than to 
covering up poor construction with fresh 
attractive wall-paper or esthetic tints. 
ry view of the recent Clay Products Exposi- 
Chicago, one is impressed with the in- 
manufacturers of clay products to educate 
alue of honest construction. Every exposi-_ 
helps to bring us nearer to that time when 
lt of enduring materials—when the days of 
have passed and it will be impossible to 
rienced house owner into building anything 


lay Products Exposition, it is interesting to 
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note that products of clay have ever been of use in the building of 
good houses. Our forefathers early came to realize the value of 
brick. Countless examples of the stability and element-resisting 
qualities of brickwork still exist in the old brick house$ left stand- 
ing in many towns and cities. It has remained for a later gen- 
eration to make other useful things of clay. Hollow tile has made 
possible a sound method of wall construction—hollow tile faced 
with cement plaster as well as hollow tile faced with brick. Then 
there is the excellent fireproof floor construction for houses now 
so often made of hollow tile in conjunction with reinforced con- 
crete. 

For exterior coverings of floors we have clay tiles of every 
conceivable hue and texture. For bathroom and kitchen walls 
and floors there is vitrified tile. Tile roofs—green-glazed, natural 
red or salmon pink have helped to solve the roof endurance 
problem. 

Sewer pipe of vitrified clay helps make our cities sanitary; clay 
conduit for runninig electric wires underground makes them more 
beautiful. In fact, there is hardly any part of the house to which 
clay products have not contributed beneficially whether it be 
flower pots and pottery, porcelain bath tubs or tile mantels. 

+ 
THE GUEST ROOM BOOK-SHELF 


l* furnishing our guest room we try to make it beautiful, com- 

fortable and homelike, but do we exercise the same care 
with the book-shelf as the other furnishings? Do we stop to 
think of the different guests and their moods? 

We want books for the rainy day, the tired brain and for those 
guests to whom reading brings. the greatest restoration. How 
many brilliant minds have enriched this beautiful old world of 
ours and given us the opportunity of enjoying their thoughts? 
The children of some of these intellects should have a place on 
every shelf, and when we attempt to make a thoughtful selection 
we will not know where to stop. 

There is Flaubert, whose Salambo reminds one of a mighty 
orchestra; Dickens we will have; at least, Pickwick Papers; 
William Morris, that man with art permeating his entire being, 
making his books like a piece of fine tapestry or a rich mosaic. 
For example, “The Woods Beyond the World.” The shelf will 
not be complete without “Vanity Fair” or “Modeste Mignon.” 

In drama we will want Maeterlink. It would be difficult to 
find one to whom “Sister Beatrice” does not appeal. The guest 
can bring her own Ibsen. Jane Austin has come into her own 
once more, and we will add “Pride and Prejudice” and “Mansfield 
Park.” 

Gyp gave us “Chiffons Marriage,” light and fluffy as the name 
implies, yet so cleverly written that it is a good addition to the 
shelf. 

Our poetry-loving friends, young and old, will always enjoy 
Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” or a little 
volume edited by Walter Learned, entitled “A Treasury of 
Favorite Poems.” It contains something from most every poet, 
ancient or modern. So we keep on. All that is required is a little 
thought, instead of filling the shelf with a number of late books, 
fascinating as they may be, seek both old and new. Our reward 
is our own satisfaction in seeing good friends rub covers and 
knowing each guest feels the influence of our taste in the 
selection. 

— 
THE EVER-USEFUL ANNUAL 


D? we ever stop to think of the debt we owe the annual, those 
flowers grown from seed to bloom, that wither and die in 
one year. What a comfort they are to the new suburbanite and 
the city dwellers who have at last achieved a yard! To these the 
outlook for the first season is sometimes discouraging. 

There is often a neglected lawn, an ugly fence or other objec- 
tionable features to contend with. 

It is easy to plan the garden of future years, but what can be 
done while waiting for shrub and vine to reach maturity? 

Here is where the ever-useful and beautiful annua! comes to 
the rescue. Flowers, vines and shrubs, some that would vie with 
those of the tropics, are waiting for you to sew their seed. 
Should you be entirely ignorant of gardening, you would best 
make your selection among well-known garden plants which 


thrive in almost any soil. These are not so scarce as one would 
imagine ; a flower can be found for almost any situation, one that 
will repay generously for the care given it. The first care will 
be the concealment of unsightly objects; the position must deter- 
mine whether vine or foliage plant can best do the work. 

Petunias or Alyssium can always be depended upon, neither 
heat, bug or grub seem to affect them. They stand frost well, so 
are particularly recommended for bed or border. A brilliant bed 
adds to any garden, the difficulty lying in the selection, so many 
to choose from and each too much prized to be given up without 
a sigh. A mixed bed is a solution to the problem and is always 
beautiful ; when a bed of one flower is preferred, the phlox, calen- 
dula, poppies and asters respond readily to a little care, equaling 
any in brilliance and showiness. By planting the poppy at dif- 
ferent times it can be kept in bloom many weeks. The phlox and 
calendula will be beautiful all summer and the aster is a perfect 
autumn plant. The Mallen will grow where sown in rocky ground. 

There are but a few chosen for their ease of culture and beauty. 
They seem to know their life is a short one and try with abun- 
dance and brilliance of bloom to make up for the longer life of 
their sisters, the biennials and perennials. 

ee 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

WENTY-SEVEN years ago, a Boston critic, after looking at 

a Monet picture, wrote the following recipe for an impres- 

sionistic landscape: “To the yolks of three eggs add the contents 

of the bluing bottle and bring to a red heat. The result is the 

modern movement in art.” And for those days that spring land- 

scape was extremely startling. It shocked critics and laymen be- 
yond the pale of Boston. 

In comparison with the canvases shown at the International Ex- 
hibition of Modern Art in the Armory of the Sixty-ninth Reg- 
iment, New York City, that Boston picture would seem like “A 
Gray Day.” It would be almost academic. 

How will these extraordinary examples of “modern” art look 
thirty years from now? Will they seem as rational as the Monet 
does today, or grow more freakish with age? Freakish, many of 
them are, but wonderful, nevertheless; wonderful in their bold- 
ness, their daring, their audacity. How they smash old ideals! 
How they shatter old standards! The fragments could be gath- 
ered by the handful. There is something pathetic about it all and 
terribly humorous. No first night ever drew forth more spon- 
taneous outbreaks of mirth, no play ever contained greater prob- 
lems. Don’t miss these pictures if you have to follow them to 
their next exhibition place. They may never flock again in such 
numbers. The real surprise is not that such things are being 
painted, but that they are painted in such quantities. There is an 
army of modernists—not a scattered soldier here and there—ex- 
tending from Paris to New Jersey. You look at a canvas; it is 
marked “At the Piano.” You had thought it “A Cabbage Field at 
Sunset.” “French, of course,” you murmur. But “Hoboken” fol- 
lows the artist’s name. You cannot keep up with the surprises. 
The joy of the crowd in finding out the real meaning of the pic- 
tures is sometimes quite touching. One quietly dressed woman, 
after pondering long before a landscape, turned in excitement to 
her neighbor. “Why I see a cow. I see two cows. I see three 
cows.” Her note of triumph over the third was unmistakable. 

Nothing could be more confusing than the numbers. Many of 
the pictures are incorrectly numbered, a good many carry two 
numbers, a few have no numbers and twenty-five subjects are 
catalogued which are not on view ; what with the no numbers, and 
the two numbers and the wrong numbers, progress is slow, until 
the fact.is realized that no catalogue is necessary. The pictures 
speak for themselves. Most of them fairly howl. And they howl 
against the traditions of the centuries. If the Mid-Victorians 
could come back! If the Hudson River School could return! And 
what would Elsie Dinsmore say ? 

It is well to have our pet theories shaken up occasionally, sorted, 
sifted, and readjusted. Real progress is made in no other way. 

We may not like the pictures. Possibly we have not reached the 
point where we understand them ; perhaps it is not at all necessary 
that we should. But we are grateful to the American Association 
of Painters and Sculptors for giving us the exhibition and provid- 
ing us with something really new under the sun. 
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HEN some twenty-five years ago By EDWARD W. GREGORY fore be devoid of all beauty. It was argued 


the Arts and Crafts Exhibition that a pair of nicely-proportioned tongs 
Society started its campaign in could be quite as useful as the cast-iron and 
England against machine-made furnishings, a good brass abomina which had been turned out in such thousands 
many things were said, and perhaps more implied, regarding its from the works! f Birmingham. If you had a carpet, even 
aims and objects. It cannot be said to have been actually first in though it wer to tread upon, you might just as well have it 
ithe field in advocating a return to better methods of craftsman . ide 
ship, but it was certainly the organization which formerly in 7 


fluenced the decorative art cf its time more than any other. 
had the advantage of a great man at its head in William Morris 
poet, socialist, artist. It focussed to itself practically all the ad 
vanced thought in applied art which was being expressed just 
then. It had ideals, and they were strongly held and advocated 
by its members. It had a good deal of spade work to do. N 

“one knew anything much about Arts and Crafts. The few who 
did know were preaching their faith with a little encouragement 
in the way of occasional converts, but compared with the wide 
spread interest manifesting itself today in handicraft, the yea: 
1888 was a period of utter stagnation. The Home Arts and In 
.dustries Association had been in existence four years. It was 
started partly from suggestions made by the American, Charles 
«Godfrey Leland, and its objects, although not identical with those 
.of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, were of the same 
ynature. Both societies advocated hand-made furniture, hand 
woven fabrics, hand-wrought metal. Both sought to educate the 
people to an appre- 
ciation of the beauti 
ful in applied art. 
The society with 
which William Mor- 
riss name is so 
closely connected 
was composed of a 
band of professional! 
architects and crafts- 
men. The associa- 





tion Leland started 5 
drew to itself the Chestnut Wood Dresser, Unpolished, Designed by Ambrose Heal 
aristocratic and leis- 
ured amateurs who beautiful as 1 e bowl in which you washed your hands 
were made the lever would be no wo1 a bowl if it were of a pleasant shape and 
for interesting the nicely colored. The principle is familiar to us all now. But in 
peasantry of the the early days of \rts and Crafts Exhibition Society it was 
countryside and per- novel, and Willi lorris's famous declaration that you should 
suading them to have nothing in house that you do not know to be useful or 
make their own believe to be bea il, was regarded as an inspired utterance. 
goods and chattels \part from the n effect which the use of tools had upon the 
instead of buying mind of the craft it was pointed out that the visible evidence 
them ready-made at { handwork in any article constituted in itself artistic charm. If 
shops. . chair was well by a chairmaker who used his own hands 
Now, one of the in the fashioning it, no added ornamentation in the way of 
leading prin- carving was nec¢ for it to be beautiful. The ideal combina- 
ciples upon which tion was—useful! first, and then beauty as a result of well 
the foundations of thought out and lered handwork. Ordinary things of daily 
these societies were use were to contribute to the artistic effect of the household 
laid was the propo- equipment as well erform useful functions. 


sition that a useful 


° e . ( ISMANS > UN f 
thing might just as HIP UNDER GLASS 





well be beautiful as Looking throug is most recent exhibition of the society, it 

ugly. The fact, for was astonishing te how many articles were of no use whatever 

instance, that a pair in the ordinary | hold. There were cases full of the most 

2 ; of tongs performed delightfully written and printed books, exquisitely bound in vel- 
so Ne a useful purpose, lum, pigskin, an rocco leather. Medizval craftsmanship 
Prof. Lethaby’s Cabinet. White and Pink W2S not to say that could scarcely show finer work than this, and could hardly have 
Flowers on a Green Background ‘hey should there- spent more time in production. The bindings were elaborately 
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tooled in most carefully thought out designs. The effect of many 
of the open pages was pictorially dazzling. Illuminated initial 
letters, richly ornamented borders, headings and tail pieces com- 
bined to make the books as full of artistic charm as almost to 
destroy their value as vehicles for conveying written meaning. 
It was not that these books could not be read. The type—if type 
were used—was plain enough, and always beautiful. But so 
much time and labor had been expended upon their production as 
to remove them from the category of books to be read and put 
them into the class of books to be looked at and occasionally— 
very occasionally—handled. They seemed most suitable where 
they were, under glass, and reference to the prices charged for 
them indicated that their makers thought them very precious. 


For CEREMONIAL 
PURPOSES 

Then there was 
the metal work. So 
many articles were 
exhibited, as bowls, 
cups, boxes and so 
on, which were noth- 
ing more nor less 
than ornaments— 
beautiful ornaments 
most of them, but 
still ornaments. It 
almost seemed as 
though an artist, 
looking around for a 
legitimate excuse for 
showing his power 
to create a delightful 
thing, had concluded 
that anyway a box 
or a bowl was useful 
because you might 
put something in it, 
and had then started 
in to make the arti- 
cle as fine a work of 
art as could be fash- 
ioned. “I want,” he 
would seem to have 
said to himself, “I 
dearly want to make 
White-Painted Chest of Drawers, Decorated a lovely ornament. 
in Green and Scarlet Now, it must be use- 
ful or I shall not be 
able to justify myself. I will take a cup, because one can drink 
out of a cup, and I will make the finest cup you ever saw.” And 
in many cases he succeeded. But the point is, that that cup is of 
no particular value in a household. It is not an everyday article 
of use. It is too precious, too expensive, too much of a cere- 
monial sort of thing. One might imagine the returning warrior 
of the Middle Ages who had brought his enemy’s stronghold to 
the dust drinking strong wine from a finely wrought and chased 
cup of silver set with carbuncles, the while his roistering followers 
made merry in the castle yard, but here and now, in the twentieth 
century, of what possible domestic service is such a fine product 
of the crafts of the smith? Of course, there are ceremonial occa- 
sions even in these degenerate days. We have christenings, mar- 
riages and successes at the Olympic games. We must have 
something significant for presentation purposes. But, once the 
great occasion is over, the cup, vase, flagon, bowl or whatever it is, 
becomes an ornament pure and simple. It is placed in a safe posi- 
tion where it can be seen and not stolen. It is often enough put 
under a glass case when it is, as far as utility is concerned, as 
immoral a piece of pure, unadulterated ornamentation as the 
worst example of molded wax flowers which ever stood on the 
“what-not” or “chiffonier” of fifty or sixty years ago. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the maker of common household necessities can 
ever be influenced for the better by work of this kind. It teaches 



































him nothing but to imitate in a very much worse and cheaper 
way the decorative enrichment of the original and encourages the 
general desire for useless pretty things and odds and ends. 

A very large number of articles were exhibited on the walls in 
frames, of itself almost a confession of weakness, for a thing in 
a frame hanging on a wall has merely a pictorial appeal, which is 
just what the pioneers of the arts and crafts movement have been 
understood to fight against. “Whatever you do,” they have said, 
“it must be useful.” Then we find embroidered panels with 
wooden frames round them, most charmingly executed, but more 
elaborate and of far less use than old-fashioned samplers, which 
in their day were legitimate enough. There were pictures whose 
only qualification to be considered different from those seen in the 
ordinary picture gallery was in their treatment. There were 
screens which looked as though the process of thought in the 
making of them had been revised ; that is to say, as if the problem 
—given a screen, how to ornament it, had become—given a pretty 
bit of embroidery, gesso or painting, what to do with it? 


INLAYS OF PEARL AND EBONY 


The crafts which seemed less affected by the tendency referred 
to than any other, is that of furniture-making, of which some 
examples are shown here. For the most part, the tables, chairs, 
cupboards and cabinets were constructed on lines which were not 
out of harmony with household necessities of today. They were 
not over-ornamented, though in the case of Mr. A. Romney 
Green’s writing-table of walnut the rich figure of the wood would 
have been of itself sufficiently decorative without the inlays of 
pearl shell and ebony which accentuated the divisions of the 
checker-board top and the edges of the drawers in front. This 
piece of furniture, though quite simple in form, approached more 
nearly to an article intended solely for show than any other com- 
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Dining-Room Dresser With Open Lattice Doors, After the Manner of 
the Old “Ventilation Cupboards,” Made by A. Romney Green 
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mendable piece of wood construction in the 
exhibition. It struck a note of restrained 
sumptuousness, making of it a piece to go 
somewhere in the house where it would not 
be likely to be used much, and on which a 
richly colored bowl or deliberately decora- 
tive cup of silver and precious stones would 
find a safe and dignified resting place. Mr. 
Green in this writing-table has certainly 
made a very vigorous reply to those critics 
of craftsmen’s furniture who have charged 
the makers with inability to originate any- 
thing suitable for service outside the 
kitchen. Now, Professor Lethaby’s cup- 
board is in a totally different category. As 
will be seen from the photograph, its form 
is not merely simple—it is commonplace. It 
is painted bright green and the decoration 
of its panels and rails is painted on in white, 
dark green and a rather sharp pink—almost 
rhubarb color. The cupboard 
looks very much better than the 
picture would suggest, for apart 
from the color it seems nothing 
but an over-elaborated ordinary 
pair of panelled doors in front of 
an upright box. Plenty of skill 
has been shown by Mr. A. H. 
Powell in designing and painting 
the panels, but of skill in orna- 
mentation there is more than suf- 
cient evidence in the exhibition. 
It is fair to compare this cup- 
board with the double chests of 
drawers designed by Mr. Am- 
brose Heal and decorated by 
Miss M. Hindshaw, because both 
are examples of useful pieces of 
furniture decorated attractively. 
Where one has been crowded all 
over with detail, the other has 
been merely touched intelligently 
with the brush. In Mr. Heal’s 
chests of drawers (5 feet 3 
inches high) the tiny rows of 
brightly tinted leaves, flowers 
and berries seem to belong to the neat 
moldings and nicely proportioned drawer 
fronts. Construction and ornamentation 
go well together. But in the cupboard 
there appears no such relationship, and 
no apparent sense of reticence. Mr. 
Heal is the head of a well-known furnish- 
ing house,‘and he is probably the only prac- 
tical designer of furniture occupying such a 
position in the retail furnishing trade of 
London. There are one or two others who 
can ring the changes on historical styles, 
but he seems the only originator, and it is a 
great tribute to his outstanding ability that 
in this exhibition, which is organized by a 
society of artists many of whom adopt al- 
most an attitude of hostility to commerce, 
his exhibit of six pieces constitutes the best, 
as a whole, of the furniture shown. In the 
walnut sideboard he has most satisfactorily 
solved the problem of making the back look 
as if it belonged to the piece and not as if it 
were nailed on as an afterthought, and the 
same may be said of his plainer dresser in 
chestnut wood. In this example it will be 
seen that a sliding panel has been intro- 
duced just above the middle draw front to 
afford more room for the service of dishes 
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when a meal is in progress. The obj 
that when this panel or shelf is pulled 
the drawer underneath it cannot be go 
fairly answered by the contention that 
drawer is to be used for tablecloth, s 
iettes and mats, which would of cours¢« 
on the table before there was any necess 
for using the shelf. Neatness and restrait 
the two characteristics which distingu 
Mr. Heal’s furniture, are also shown in t 
black bean glazed bookcase and print- 
inet, the bureau-bookcase and the chi! 
cabinet with stand over it, the latter featu: 
not being part of the piece but put there 


the effective display of china. 


Tue DeEsIGNns oF A ScotcH ARCHITE! 

Another exhibit of furniture scarcely | 
notable than that of Mr. Heal is the se 
of pieces, mostly in Italian walnut, design 





A New Version of the Sideboard. Designed by Ambr« 


by Sir Robert Lorimer, the well-knovy 
Scotch architect. With a little more sua 
ity of outline than is shown by some craft 
men’s furniture, the pieces are on the whol 
less ornamentel, yet look interesting ar 
finished in effect. 
sliding shutter, familiar to everybody in it 


Sir Robert has used th: 
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commercial use in the roll-top desk, and not 


unknown to Sheraton, in one or two of hi 
pieces, notably in the music-cabinet, with it 
glass top over a silk-lined well for the e 
hibition and protection of coins or curio: 
A very good piece of combination furni 
ture by the same designer was the fir 
screen work-table which could be used 

the hearth and a shield afforded from tl 


direct heat of the fire by an easily sliding 


panel. This was a much more practical a1 


ticle than the lady’s work-box by another 


designer in the exhibition, which had no a 

commodation whatever for work! It wa 
simply a box on a stand, having a lock to it 
so that no one could interfere with the reel 


of cotton in their neat little compartments, 
but having no room for the principal thing 


a woman wants to put away tidily. 
was another curious work-table 


There 
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which in form was simply a wooden bucket 


se Heal 
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attached to a stand on three legs. It was 
elaborately painted, and the bucket had a 
linen bag inside. Not altogether unprac- 
tical but quite an improvisation which might 
have occurred to a dairy maid, Sir Robert 
Lorimer’s furniture seems to defend that 
reasonable proposition that reference to old 
styles is not inconsistent with originality of 
design and that in the evolution of the cab- 
inet-maker’s craft there is no necessity to 
deny entirely everything which has gone be- 
fore. His upright book-cabinet in king- 
wood has a marble top, a feature sometimes 
seen in Louis XVI furniture, and this period 
is recalled rather pleasantly in the curvi- 
linear sides and front of the upper part and 
the broadly champered angles. Mr. Hamil- 
ton T. Smith showed his severely designed 
English walnut sideboard which was seen 
earlier in the year at another exhibition, and 
was represented, too, by a small 
brown oak cabinet with marque- 
terie panels depicting old-time 
sailing ships, always a favorite 
subject with designers. Mr. 
Malcolm C. Powell, who con- 
structed Professor Lethaby’s 
green cupboard, was more 
worthily represented by the good, 
strong dining-table in English 
oak, and Mr. Charles Spooner by 
an excellent music-cabinet in 
walnut, having sliding shutters 
such as those used by Sir Rob- 
ert Lorimer, a tea-table in wal- 
nut, and a bureau writing-table 
the flap of which, instead of 
being supported on_ runners 
which draw out at each side, had 
legs underneath operated in the 
same way as those of a gate-leg 
table. Mr. W. A. Romney 
Green’s chairs showed for the 
most part his elaborate champer- 
ing, and the little round-backed 
example with turned spindles is 
much more comfortable to sit on than it 
looks. A description of the furniture would 
not be complete without mention of the 
canework of the Dryad craftsmen of Leice- 
ster, whose productions were partly on ex- 
hibition and partly used as seats for visi- 
tors. This cane furniture is familiar to 
everyone in the lounges of hotels, in garden 
rooms of large houses, conservatories and 
very often in drawing-rooms and halls. It 
varies very much in design, but the Dryad 
craftsmen share with one or two Austrian 
makers the distinction of keeping it reason- 
ably simple in form, not allowing the adap- 
table nature of the material to tempt them 
to the novel embellishment sometimes seen 
in work of this kind. 

It might have been expected that some 
trace of Post Impressionism would have been 
seen at the exhibition; but with the excep- 
tion of one small and unimportant design 
for a printed textile, not a hint of the ex- 
istence of the movement was to be found. 
In Paris and in some of the centres of art. 
production in Germany, hundreds of wall- 
papers, printed linens and silks, cretonnes 
and chintzes, are being made with Post 
Impressionist patterns. 
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‘TECO AND ROBINEAU POTTERY 


By JONATHAN A. RAWSON, Jr. 














N a former article on 
I American pottery, I 

quoted Dr. Edwin At- 

lee Barber’s statement 
that the trend of art pot- 
teries in America has been 
largely in the direction of 
colored and mat glazes in 
which greens predominate; also, that in 
striving for new effects in this limited field 
the result has been a marked similarity in 
treatment, coloring and general appearance. 
The assertion was tested by a study of the 
very latest work of several leading potteries, 
and found to be as true now as when it was 
written nearly four years ago. The New- 
comb, Marblehead, Rookwood, Hampshire, 
Van Briggle, Vasecraft and Volkmar pot- 
teries were then considered, and all told the 
same story of progress along the same gen- 
eral lines, but each with a flavoring of in- 
dividuality which .makes it impossible to 
read into Dr. Barber’s deductions the slight- 
est attempt at criticism on the score of de- 
ficient originality. 

There are two other American potteries 
that in one important way demand and are 
entitled to consideration in a class by them- 
selves. In so far as the character of their 
productions is concerned, they are not to 
be classed together at all. Each is pre-emi- 
nent in its own line, but there is nothing in 
common between the lines except that both 
come rightfully under the broad classifica- 
tion of pottery. It is the strong personal 
element in each that makes both stand out 
alone from all the others—in one case that 
of Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robineau of the 
Robineau Pottery, and in the other that of 
Mr. William D, Gates of the Gates Potteries 
whence comes Teco ware. 

Teco ware is conspicuous among the best 
examples of “the colored and mat glazes in 
which the’ greens predominate,” while 
Robineau porcelains are the exception which 
proves the rule which all the other potters 
obey. “A truly artistic article,” says Mr. 
Gates, “is the product of love of and per- 
ception of the beautiful, coupled with ability 
of expression. It must speak of the indi- 
viduality of the maker, of his enthusiasm, 
and stand as the outward manifestation of 
his intellect.” And so it does in both of 
these distinguished products of the potter’s 
craft which are made from different clays 
and in different ways, but with the same 
“perception of the beautiful coupled with 
the ability of expression,” as the true impel- 
ling force and factor in each instance. 

_Mr. Gates is not Teco’s only designer, but 
his name easily leads all the rest. In one 
representative assortment he has 45 pieces 
while all others combined have but 25. Nor 
is Mr, Gates more prolific in the number of 
his designs than versatile in their variety. 




















And his forceful influence for straight- 
forward, honest, artistic simplicity is easily 
seen in the work of all his pupils and co- 
workers. Gracefully adapted classical sug- 
gestions and purely original forms, abso- 





Scarab Vase Designed by Adelaide Alsop 
Robineau 


lutely modern but positively not art nouveau 
comprise his assortment, and of ornamenta- 
tion there is almost none. Among his fel- 
low-workers several present beautiful speci- 
mens of relief modeling and incised work, 
with conventionalized flower motifs, but 
Mr. Gates himself seems to prefer to rely 
for his results upon his skill as a moulder 
and upon the kiln’s fickle and uncertain 
coloring influence. Green was at first 
Teco’s favorite color to such an extent that 
one unfamiliar with its later development 
might turn away from a piece of anothcr 
hue and reject it as of other origin; but 
Teco’s chiefest glory now, next to the per- 
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fection of its forms, is its marvelous range 
of color effects: Rich browns, soft grays 
and yellows are now common. Of later and 
less fully developed colors, there are golden 
and bronze effects, silvery platinum grays, 
purples and many rose tints. In the entire 
color range there is nothing glaring or ex;, 
treme, but always softness and moderation, 
even among the more brilliant metallic pur- 
ples and blues. 

One of the latest innovations from the 
Gates kilns is a distinctive line of tea ware 
consisting of dainty sets of cups, saucers, 
pot, cream pitcher and sugar bowl. Here 
the favorite colors are a pinkish tan and a 
pearly gray which are obviously more fit- 
ting companions for silver and fine linen 
than the darker blues, greens and browns. 
The originality of design is most marked 
in the tea and chocolate sets. Heavier and 
thicker than china, it is still graceful in 
form, and usually decorated with incised de- 
signs. Garden pottery is still another favor- 
ite field with Mr. Gates and his associates. 
Gray predominates in this department, in a 
shade most fitting for association with 
Colonial or Italian types of architecture, 
though there are also shades of buff, red 
and green whose more appropriate setting 
would be on the porch of a structure of 
more modern design. Among the out-door 
pieces, Mr. Gates has 23 designs and 17 are 
contributed by other workers. No modern 
designer of garden ornaments has as yet 
found it possible to break away entirely 
from classical models. The Teco potters 
certainly have not done so, but in nearly 
every instance they have, according to their 
usual custom, added their own distinctive 
touch. 

Mrs. Robineau’s chosen field, that of 
colored glazes on porcelain and carving in 
the dry paste, is all her own. So far. as is 
generally known, this work is not now done 
elsewhere. It is best suited to American 
clays and could not be successfully under- 
taken in Europe. Moreover, all other work 
now done in colored glazes at high tempera- 
tures is done almost exclusively on a vitri- 
fied stoneware which is much easier to han- 
dle than porcelain, does not give so much 
loss in the firing and lacks porcelain’s white- 
ness and translucency. Even the potteries 
supported by some of the European govern- 
ments anticipate that they must abandon 
their efforts with these erratic colored 
glazes which produce only one good piece 
out of perhaps twenty or twenty-five. Of 
individual artists who are now willing to 
risk their elaborate hand work on porcelain 
in the fire, there are only two left—Mrs. 
Robineau and Mr. Taxile Doat, and Mr. 
Doat is well along in years and much less 
active than formerly. And Mrs. Robineau’s 
production is naturally limited by the enor- 
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mous amount of 
time each piece re- 
quires. Her famous 
scarab vase, seven- 
teen inches high with 
stand and cover, de- 
manded four months 
of steady work for 
the carving. The 
ground pattern of 
scarabs is glazed in 
semi-opaque white 
enamel with here 
and there a touch of 
pale opalescent tur- 
quois green. Darker 
shades of green ap- 
pear on the medal- 
lions, stand, cover 
and neck. Hold the 
vase to the light, and 
a rare whiteness and 
translucency, im- 
parted by the Texas 
Kaolin which furnishes the main substance 
of the body, is readily observed. The motif 
is the scarab pushing a ball of food, sym- 
bolizing the toiler and his work. 

The decoration of porcelain in the paste 
is infinitely more difficult than the modeling 
of pottery be- 
cause porce- 
lain must be 
perfectly dry 
in order to be 
handled — suc- 
cessfully, while 
pottery like Te- 
co ware is kept 
damp as long 
as‘ necessary 
for the model- 
ing without 
damage to the 
piece. The dry 
porcelain jar 
or vase may be 
carved or in- 
cised, or a 
raised design 
may be built up 
by many appli- 
cations of the 

A Typical Teco Design semi-liquid 
“slip” with a 
brush. Each application must be thorough- 
ly dry before the next is applied, hence in 
this process, as well as in the carving, much 
time and patience is demanded of the work- 
er. The carving is done slowly with fine 
needles and scrapers, as too much pressure 
or careless work of any kind would chip or 
mar the fragile clay. So Mrs. Robineau’s 
is always a labor of love of her art. After 
all her hard work in carving and de- 
signing, the least mistake in the firing 
may utterly ruin a vase. It is obvious 
that articles produced under such dis- 
advantages cannot be offered for sale 
at a low price. The financial profit is 
almost negligible. 

Mrs. Robineau’s greatest triumphs 
have of late been won in Europe. Two 
years ago, at the International Exposi- 











Characteristic Teco Group 


tion at Turin, her exhibit received a | 


Prize, the highest award which it couid 
ceive, and a diploma of merit was issue 


her personally—the highest type of pet 
award except those bestowed upon 
or high government officials. Last 
she exhibited in Paris, at the regular Sj 
Salon, and at the Salon of Decorativ 
in the Louvre. As a direct result of 
exhibits, she was invited to become a1 
ber of the Union Internationales dé 
Arts et de Lettres. This is the most 
sive art society in Paris, having 
founded about six years ago by |] 
Monet, Anatole France, Troubetzkoy 
number of other men prominent in art 


literature. Mrs. Robineau began her v 


only nine years ago and it is certain 
many interesting developments will f 


her successes already achieved. Promi 


results are being secured from experin 
conducted by her husband, Mr. Samuel 
binéau, on several new series of glazes, ¢ 
cially from his experiments on reds of 
per in reduction. 

These potteries are contributing 
real craft and art of America, the Rob: 
finding its field among a few of the very 
preciative, while Teco strives to fill a | 


in many homes where it will wear and 


loved more and more as a home trea 
constantly in use. 

It did not require the 
eign war to develop th 
potteries or the group of potteries of 
the Gates is typical, as was the 
France many years ago when the F: 
potters had to develop a ware to be 
tuted for the family plate which the n 
were obliged to sell in order to re- 


exigencies of 
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plenish the- king’s 
war chest for the 
stern and exacting 
purposes of the war 
with Holland. Nor 
has the development 
of the modern 
American school of 
ceramic art been 
spurred on by prac- 
tical considerations 
such as that which 
drove the British 
potters to attempt 
new things when tea 
was first introduced 
into England and 
when the supply of 
cups and_ teapots 
from the Orient 
failed to keep pace 
with John Bull’s 
quickly acquired 
craving for the new 
beverage. The British potters simply had 
to make cups and teapots to avert the threat- 
ened drought, and they had’ to make them 
of a clay more dainty and less clumsy than 
that previously in use for ordinary pur- 
poses. Hence, the Elers, their successors 
and others, were led to the development of 
something radically new in England some- 
what more 
than two hun- 
dred years 
ago. . 
Nor yet, 
again, is the 
modern Amer- 
ican pottery of 
he Teco and 
Rookwood 
tvpe the prod- 
uct of an overt 
striving to ca- 
ter to the pa- 
triotic or other 
sentiments of 
a people as 
was the case 
when Enoch 
Wood, the 
Ridgways and 
all the other 
Staffordshire Teco’s Color Range is 
potters devised Extensive 
their “old 
blue” with American subjects to appeal to 
the national pride of our own country when 
it was young and impressionable. Rather, 
y a natural course of development, it has 
evolved itself from the inherent love of the 
potter’s craft and of all fine things on the 
part of those who have built up the pot- 
teries from their modest beginnings to 
their present commercial prosperity. 
Perhaps of all its fine qualities the 
most remarkable is its capacity for asso- 
ciating congenially in almost any deco- 
rative setting with all the other furnish- 
ings and art objects without provoking 
discord or breaking up the decorator’s 
finely conceived plan of harmony. 
Hence its eminent adaptability. 
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’ H NHE desire of the true gardener’s 
heart always is toward the garden 
and, given the preliminary essen- 
tials of “a foot of earth” and the 

necessary seeds or plants wherewith to en- 

rich it, the desire naturally turns toward 
garden furniture. No garden-spot so small 
or so large that it may not be improved, 
beautified by a seat, a pool, a vase, a sun- 
dial, a bench or a column. That gardener 

—perhaps the happiest of all—whose tastes 

outrun his purse may be happy in the 

knowledge that the home use of cement will 
work beautifying wonders in his cherished 
domain. 

The construction of the larger pieces, 
such as lily pools, seats with backs and so 
on, may be a little heavy for a woman, but 
even if the cost of an unskilled workman— 
to knock together the forms, carry pails of 
cement, etc.—is counted in, the furniture 
still will be cheaply procured. Moreover, 
few women but have some masculine friend 
who will rather enjoy getting dusty in a 
good gardening cause. 

Garden households blessed with men 
need have no trouble in this direction. The 
home use of cement appeals greatly to the 
ordinary masculine, besides offering a 
glorious excuse for coatless Sunday loung- 
ing and informal meals. 

The first requisites for the making of ce- 
ment garden furniture are a bag of pre- 
pared cement, some rough lumber for 
molds and a barrel of coarse sand. Any 
good kind of cement may be employed; sev- 
eral excellent varieties are on the market. 
Any retail dealer will sell it by the bag, or, 
failing this, almost any building contractor 
will “oblige” if asked. A mixing-box about 
four feet square and six or eight inches 
deep must be made of the lumber. The 
correct mixing proportions call for one part 
of cement—kept in a dry place, with sack 
unopened, until needed, because atmos- 
pheric moisture will cause lumps—to two 
of the sand. The cement will cost about 
$1.50 a bag. 

Mix the sand and cement thoroughly 
with the hands before adding the water, 
being careful to eliminate lumps. Then 
bank the mixture into a small pyramid in 
the center of the mixing box, make a hole 
in the center of the pyramid and apply 
water, by means of a pail or hose, until the 
mixture can be worked with a hoe. When 
turned into the molds it should be just thin 
enough to pour. Until recently “just too 
thick to pour” would have been considered 
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sage advice, and, when so handled, the hard- 
ening cement was “tapped” or patted, with 
a mason’s trowel until all the surplus water 
had been brought to the surface. With the 
cement just a little softer the tedious pat- 
ting process becomes unnecessary, while 
the results are equally fine. 

The first layer of cement is thoroughly 
“puddled” with a trowel or stick in order 
that the corners and crevices of the mold 
may be filled, but this is all that is needed 
or desired. 

The molds, of course, must be prepared 
before the cement is mixed. These usual- 
ly are made of rough lumber, although tin 
is useful upon cccasion and the ingenious 
builder frequently employs queer and un- 
expected aids. Sometimes good molds or 
frames may be found or purchased ready 
to use; very creditable flower and window 
boxes have been made with the assistance of 
“grocery” boxes bought for a few pennies, 
and of such size that one will fit within the 
other, allowing the necessary two or three 
inches of space on all sides. For the slab 
of a bench 42 inches long by 19 wide and 
3 deep—a good, convenient size—a box or 
frame of these measurements must be pre- 
pared, no top or bottom being needed, of 
course. The box corners must be tightly 
nailed to avert “springing” apart under 
pressure. 

The legs or supports of the seat may con- 
sist of slabs 14 inches square and 4 deep, 
made in perfectly plain frames of this size, 
or pieces of tin 4 inches wide and 2 feet 
long may be so bent and shaped at one or 
each end of the leg-frame as to produce any 
restraining shape or curve desired. The 
frames, in any case, are placed perfectly 
flat on a level surface—preferably the 
earth, because it is endowed with a lovable 
tendency to “stay put.” 

The frames being in place, pour the ce- 
ment in until the bottom is well covered. 
With the trowel or stick be careful that 
the corners and crevices are well filled. 
When the floor of the frame is evenly cov- 
ered to the depth of an inch and a half lay 
flat upon it a piece of chicken wire some- 
where about one foot wide and 3 feet long. 
This is to prevent the cracking all too pos- 
sible in cement work. Cover the wire, 
again being careful in regard to corners 
and crevices, and continue pouring and 
“puddling” until the frame is full. If nec- 
essary, smooth the top and edges with the 
trowel. Then—let patience have her per- 
fect work. 
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Neither rain nor sunshine will injure the 
hardening cement at this juncture, but pre- 
mature handling is dangerous, At the end 
of the first day cut around the edges of the 
mold—gently. At the end of the second or 
third—according to good judgment, based 
on the condition of the cement—lift off the 
frame and let the edges dry. The legs, of 
course, the back, if a back is desired, and, 
indeed, all pieces, big and little, are treated 
in a similar way. 

Good pedestals for sun-dials or vases, 
columns, pillars, etc., may be made of tin, 
properly shaped and soldered by a tin- 
smith, although old furnace or stove pipes, 
umbrella stands and so on may be made to 
do splendid yeoman service if necessary. 
Good-looking pedestals are made with a 
foundation of two circular slabs, each with 
a circumference of 39 or 40 inches and a 
height of 2 inches, these, respectively, for 
top and bottom of the column. The column 
itself may be 29 inches around and 25 
inches or so in height—figures varying, of 
course, with the given use of the pillar. 
The base may consist of a solid square 6 or 
7 inches high and with 14-inch side meas- 
urements. A box frame will be needed for 
the base. 

For the slabs have tin circles—or bottom- 
less tin or old granite dishes—of the requi- 
site size. If no old pipe or umbrella stand 
is available for the column, the tinsmith 
must be called in. For the slabs, simply 
lay the molds down on a level place and 
fill with cement ; treat the base as any other 
box-frame. For the column, add a little 
sweet-oil to a strong soft-soap lather and 
paint the inside of the mold before filling. 
When the first pailful of cement has been 
poured in, insert a piece of lightning rod, 
curtain pole or other metal support and hold 
in place while filling. A twisted rod will 
“catch” the cement better than a plain one. 
The support should come within an inch of 
the surface, top and bottom. 

Care will be needed in removing the mold 
from the column. With sharp, strong scis- 
sors or knife slit the tin all the way down. 
Then bend apart, gently, and the cement 
column will be set free. 

For a lily or gold fish pool the earth may 
be merely hollowed out, then tramped or 
hammered hard and into good shape before 
the cement is poured in, the sides and edges 
being smoother and “rounded” with the 
hands in the early stages of drying. Buta 
wooden frame or foundation is apt to be 
more satisfactory, although more trouble 
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and expense in the beginning, If this plan 
is followed, the earth must be marked and 
dug exactly, the wooden frame—made by 
a competent carpenter, amateur or profes- 
sional—set in place, the bottom covered with 
cement to a depth of several inches, then a 
smaller frame, of identical outline, placed 
in position. The space between the two 
frames is then filled up and “puddled”’ care- 
fully. The edges may be molded, shaped 
with the hands, or beveled into shape a 
couple of hours after the cement has been 
poured. For tiny pools, sunken bird-baths 
and so on, different sizes of galvanized iron 
or tin tubs or pans may be made to “do.” 

Articles made in sections, such as seats, 
benches, sun-dials or pedestals, 
should be well dried before put- 
ting together. In the case of a 
seat, place the legs in the position 
they are to occupy—too much 
moving is not advisable, at least 
while the articles are new; place 
a layer of wet cement on top, 
then lift the slab to position. 
Backs, arms, etc., are treated in 
the same way. All places chipped 
or broken in removing the mold 
should be patched up with wet 
cement while still new. 

The plain earth does very well 
as a foundation for most articles, 
but for sun-dials a brick or stone 
foundation is better. The sim- 
plest plan, perhaps, is to make a 
bottomless box-frame of two- or 
three-inch lumber in a size suffi- 
ciently larger than the base of 
the pedestal to look harmonious. 
Hammer this into the ground, 
edgewise, remove the earth with- 
in and fill with cement, thus making a 
good firm floor. On this floor place. the 
base of the pedestal; then a layer of 
wet cement; and the smaller round slab 
and another layer of cement; then the col- 
umn, more cement and the top slab. The 
seat should be ready for use, the sun-dial 
for the top, which may be purchased ready 
to use at any large retail store, in about a 
week. Pools, bird-baths, etc., may have the 
water poured in as soon as the cement is 
thoroughly dry. 

If a rough, granite-like appearance is pre- 
ferred the cement furniture may be left just 
as finished. If it is to look like marble 
simply paint over, when well dried, with 
clear cement (no sand) mixed with water 
to the consistency of cream. A whitewash 
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brush is best for this process. Cement 
notoriously uncertain medium, but the at 
teur need not worry. If the finishing 
ment crackles and refuses to look like 
ble a delightful air of antiquity will be 
tained. 

In the way of inscriptions, letters and s 
ilar decorations for cement furniture 
latitude may be enjoyed. Garlands, 
toes, monograms, coats-of-arms, what 
desired, may be produced at cost of a lit 
careful labor. If relief decorations are 
lected they may be made of wet model! 
clay and the cement cast in the desired for 
The beginner, however, is advised to sti 


to inscriptions and bas-relief ornament 





A Successful Home-Made Lily Pool 


tion. There are several ways of obtainin 
good effects. 

The simplest and easiest of all is to pla 
the desired design or inscription on the bot 
tom of the mold, using wet modeling clay 
to shape the letters, and being careful t 
reverse their order—the mold inscriptic 
must be read backward, like “set” typé¢ 
The clay letters may be glued to the mol 
and allowed to dry before the cement 
poured in. They should, however, be wel 
greased in order to facilitate removal 
the mold. The letters may be whittled « 
soft pine board and placed in position, o1 
if the cement worker be conspicuously lack 
ing in manual dexterity and content with 
conventional effects, the cheap metal let 
ters used for house numbers, etc., may be 
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employed. Latin script perhaps looks best 
of all. 

Another not too difficult method consists 
of chiseling away the inscriptions when the 
articles are finished. This should be done 
while the surface to be inscribed is still 
“oreen,”’ the day after the cement has been 

poured” for preference. Use a fine chisel, 
first penciling the letters carefully; pencil 
lines an inch and a half or an inch and a 
juarter apart will provide the desirable 
straight line for top and bottom of the let- 
ters. The first letters of each line should 
be perfectly even—directly under each other 
if possible, since this produces a more 
classical effect. The cement will be pretty 
sure to chip here and there, but 
this only adds to the effect of 
antiquity. If the fresh, new, 
marble-like appearance is de- 
sired, it is better to make the in- 
scriptions in the mold. 

Inscriptions need not be given 
here—books of them may be 
purchased, while almost every- 
one has some favorite, fitting 
quotation which may be em- 
ployed. But it is suggested that 
too long inscriptions are tedious 
to form, and that simple designs, 
sketchy garlands and so on real- 
ly produce the best results. 

The making of cement garden 
furniture may be done at any 
time or temperature above freez- 
ing. Late summer, when the 
gardener is least busy and the 
garden in full bloom is a good 
season; it is then possible to see 
at once just what the finished 
effect will be. But the work may 
be done indoors, in some convenient base- 
ment or attic corner, if necessary, and may 
thus be ready to place so soon as the spring 
opens. 

Few gardens but present modest oppor- 
tunities in the way of cement furniture, 
and really good specimens provide an ar- 
tistic joy the year around. 

The work grows upon the worker and, 
once begun, continually presents new and 
alluring possibilities. Every successful 
piece leads to another, and if only the pre- 
caution to start with simple designs is ob- 
served the veriest amateur need meet with 
no trouble. Everything considered, the 
simplest designs, indeed, as a rule prove the 
most satisfactory. But a good piece of ce- 
ment garden furniture is never out of place. 
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THE |POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE SMALL HOUSE 





















” ES. we have a charming 60-foot 
lot on Tonneau Terrace, and we’re 
going to build one of those dear, 
delightful old Colonial houses, with 

a lovely wide hall and a—” 

Exactly, my dear Madame; only, a real 
Colonial house of the sort you want, will 
demand a hundred-foot lot, at the very 
least! Nine folks out of ten make just that 
mistake ; they buy a certain lot without stop- 
ping to consider whether the house they 
mean to build will suit that site. 

But one must make the best of things; 
so, what sort of $7000 house can one put on 
this 60-foot lot? 

A bit of a problem, that! The simple 


Compact Planning 
for a Narrow Front 
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Lighting 
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Fig. 1.—Lower Floor 


II. Planning the $7,000 Home 





By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINKLOE, Architect 


square type of plan that suited the $5000 
home will scarcely answer for this larger 
house; the proportions of the front will be 
bad,—too wide for a narrow, vertical de- 
sign, and not wide enough for a spread-out 
one. So we must make the plan a bit L- 
shaped and irregular. 

Take Fig. 1, for example—my own house, 
by the way. I wanted to get a rather nar- 
row front, so I set the dining-room forward, 
with a toilet, vestibule and coat-closet be- 
side. it. The reception-hall would have 
been too narrow to hold the stairs, if I had 
not run out a wing at one side. This wing 
enabled me to give ample space to the li- 
brary. Over at the left come pantry and 
kitchen ; the cellar stairway runs down from 
the pantry, while the back stairs start up 
from the kitchen. 

On the second floor, we get a trifle more 
room by overhanging the wing a couple of 
feet beyond the first story, so as to allow for 
the three-foot passage that we must have. 

Now, the $7,000 house permits an espe- 
cially large and comfortable bedroom for the 
owners; off of this a private bath-room 
generally opens. This private bath can be 
quite small, for one undresses and dresses 
in the bedroom. Then, there is always an- 
other, larger bath, for the general use of the 
rest of the house. I put the two bath-rooms 
close together ; that means quite a little sav- 
ing in the running of pipes, etc. 

Besides the large front room, I have 
three other bedrooms; one of these is for 
the servants, and is very conveniently put 
at the head of the back stairs, so that the 
servants do not need to pass through the 
rest of the house to reach it. 

In the third floor, there are three more 
rooms, all of very. good size. Thus the 
house has in all, 10 rooms,—besides recep- 
tion hall, pantry, two baths, and linen-closet. 

There are a number of possible variants 
of this typical plan. For example, the li- 
brary and dining-room can exchange places, 
the back stairway and the pantry also trad- 
ing with one another. As a matter of fact, 
I frequently have meals in my library; 
there’s a doorway communicating with the 
kitchen, you'll notice. Or we might rip 
out kitchen, pantry, and back stairway and 
put the dining-room there; the old dining- 
room would then become the library. Then 
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the kitchen, pantry, etc., will go where the 
library now stands. 

But if one has sufficient ground—say 75 
or 100 feet,—the very best plan for the 
$7,000 house is the typical Colonial arrange- 
ment of Fig. 2. This doesn’t necessarily 
commit one to Colonial architecture, by any 
means; such a plan will fit almost any 
sane style. 

The wide central hall, with rooms open- 
ing off to right and left, and the beautiful 
central stairway, make a most delightful in- 
terior; indeed, no other plan is half so at- 
tractive. (One of the $5000 houses that 
was shown last month, had much the same 
arrangement, it’s true; but the hall had to be 
so short that the central stairway couldn’t 
be put in.) 

The end of the great living-room is cut 
off to make a den; though, at need, the por- 





a An Excellent Arrange- 
ment for a Servant’s 
Bedroom is Shown 
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Fig. 1.—Second Floor 













A Typical Colonial Plan— 
Wide Central Hall, With 
Rooms Opening Off to 
Right and Left 
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Fig. 2.—Lower Floor 


tieres can be drawn back, and the whole 
thrown into one huge room. Indeed, some 
folk will prefer it so, and want no den at 
all. 

The dining-room is amply large; the pan- 
try, too, is of very good size, so that it may 
hold the refrigerator, as well as cupboards 
and sink. The kitchen, according to some 
folk, should be quite big, too ; though I pre- 
fer a rather moderate-sized room. Really, 
there doesn’t seem any especial use of taking 
such a lot of steps from stove to 
sink, and from sink to table. 

Under the landing of the 
stairway is put a small toilet, 
holding lavatory and_ water- 
closet ; a very great comfort and 
convenience, this. There is one 
large coat-closet here, for the 
less-used wraps; two ‘more, 
smaller, open off the vestibule, 
and keep the “active” coats and 
aps. 

In the second story, we have 
owners’ room—with private bath 
adjoining,—two other good bed- 
rooms, and a large sewing-room, 
besides the general bathroom and 
the servants’ room. Here, too, 
you'll notice how carefully the 
servants’ room is cut off from 
the main house. In the third 
floor are two more good bed- 
rooms besides a storage-room. 

The sewing-room is really big enough to 
use as a bedroom, at need; though some 
folk will prefer to use it as a sitting-room. 
Indeed it’s especially well fitted for this last 
purpose, with those glass doors going out 
to that quaint little balcony over the front 
porch. 

The two right-hand bedrooms can be 
made communicating, or not, at. pleasure; 
that little entry has a door next the hall. 
When this door is closed, the bedrooms 
make a suite; when it’s open they are en- 
tirely separate from each other. 

There are all sorts of possible variants to 
this plan. The closet-space between the two 
right-hand bedrooms is sometimes widened 
and used as a private bath for both; a bay- 
window is thrown out from the rear room 


to make up for the extra space taken by 

bath. Sometimes the house is made longet 
and narrower; then, a bay window 

thrown out at front, in the second story, to 
get the needful space in the sewing-room 
Or, finally, the house may be made a trifle 
deeper; then the living-room will be long 
enough to cut in two,—a library at front 
and a dining-room at rear. Then the kit- 
chen moves up into the body of the house, 
about where the pantry now is, but taking 
the rear part of the old dining-room; while 





office, or study: The space under the stair 
landing is enlarged and made into a pantry, 
connecting the kitchen and dining-room; 
the lavatory is taken off one side of tl 
front vestibule. Upstairs, this deepening of 
the house, permits us to put the servants’ 
room where the large bath now is, still keey 
ing the private bath, however ; the “public” 
bath being shifted over to the closet-space 
between the right-hand bedrooms. 

As to the porches,—well, that’s largel; 
matter of the site. If we have a corner lot 
a large porch at the side is best, with just 
small one at the front entrance. If othe: 
houses crowd in too close for privacy, hov 
ever, it may be needful to put the main 
porch at the rear of the den; or, possibly, a 
porch all across the front of the house would 
be better. But if we’re on some shore 
hillside, far out in the country ;—then 
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A $7,000 Colonial House in Wilmington, Delaware 


all odds, let us have the splendid great high 
pillared porch of the southern Colonial 
type ;—the porch of Mount Vernon or Mon 
ticello! 

Just a word, now, concerning materials 
$7,000 gives us margin enough to use some 
thing permanent—brick, stone, or hollow 
tile, for example. Besides, a large fram 
building always looks unpleasantly cheaj 
and flimsy ; the great frame homesteads of 
New England, beautiful though they be 
fail to give the rich satisfaction of the solid 
brick mansions of Philadelphia and Balti 
more. The old builders felt this; so now 
and again they tried to imitate stonework 
by using wooden blocks, as at Mount Ver 
non. Even a shingle-sided building looks 
best when not too large. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


———— The Bedrooms of the 
True Colonial House; Five 
Large Rooms, With Plenty 
of Closets 
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Fig. 2.—Second Floor 
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In the city, brick is usually by all odds 
the best; red-and-black “Flemish-bond” 
work for Colonial conceptions, picturesque 
pattern-work in tapestry brick for more 
modern designs, and so forth. But out in 
the country this isn’t quite so well; red is 
not an especially good color to mass against 
a background of green fields and trees. 
Warm picturesque field-stone, with a lively 
spatter of browns and buffs amid its pre- 
vailing gray, is excellent; but prim cold 
quarry-stone, of one even tint, is utterly out 
of place in rural work. Too often the home- 
builder forgets these things — 
forgets how the frame may 
make or mar the picture. 

But best of all for country 
homes is stucco. The house can 
be built of hollow tile, rough 
brick, rough stone—or even 
frame, covered with metal lath 
—then we overcoat everything 
with cement plaster. The finish 
coat can be rough-cast, or 
smooth plaster; the former is a 
bit less apt to show streaks and 
stains. A soft buff tint is 
wonderfully pleasing against the 
greens and blues of summer 
fields and skies ; even the browns 
and grays of winter harmonize 
well with it. White plaster, too, 
stands out with striking beauty 
from a country landscape, espe- 
cially if the country be a bit 
hilly. But above all, avoid the 
crude cold gray of pure cement; it’s abso- 
lutely corpse-like! 

Within the house we can afford many of 
the things that had to be foregone in the 
small cottage: hardwood floors throughout 
the entire first story, tiled bathroom, and so 
on. The interior woodwork may be hard- 
wood, too; or, if the house be Colonial, we 
can have smooth, satiny white enamel, in 
place of the simple white paint of the $5,000 
house. The doors may be birch, stained a 
rich, deep mahogany tone. 

Now, these two houses were really built 
for about $7,000, but it doesn’t follow that 
you can always reproduce them at exactly 
that figure. Listen—Fig. 2 has been built 


twice: the first time it cost $6400 and the 
second time $7330! 
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The June Birthday Scheme Showing the Festival of the Roses 


was to occupy the “son’s room,” but 

as they led me in I felt sure they had 

taken me to the wrong place, for 
this was not a boy’s—surely. Everything 
that could be, was made of dotted muslin 
with ruffles and pale blue lining—table- 
cover, bureau-cover, curtains, even the 
wash-stand cover; and as though this were 
not enough, bows of ribbon were tied on 
whatever of handle or projection offered a 
possibility: the good, honest, prosy alarm- 
clock was made to bear the shame of a 
perky upstanding blue bow, and I really 
think forget-me-nots were painted on the 
smooth surface of its glass. But it seems 
too unbelievable, and I do not insist. 


F= the week that I stayed in town, I 


. There was a pin-cushion, too—but why 


dwell upon its insult of bows and _ frilly 
lace—for what real boy could withstand 
the desire to suppress such bosh? 

How could any boy shoot off a friendly 
cannon in such a room or play “Tick-tack” 
on the window pane of the living-room 
below him, or keep polly-wogs, or come in 
from fishing or skating, to a room like 
this? 

As every room of the grown-up members 
of the household should bespeak the owner, 
and be a place of comfort in which to 
work or rest, so also the chil- 
dren’s rooms should give at once 
a clue to the characteristics of 
the little occupants. And as or- 
derliness is most desirable, a 
place should be provided in 
which to keep the treasures, 
whether they be stones and 
strings, and nails and things, or 
silken dollies and gorgeous pic- 
ture-books ; whether they be ma- 
terials to work with or joyful 
means of entertainment. 

Who would not prefer the 
room of a certain boy who grad- 
ually, by small changes, trans- 
formed his room into a place of 
his own heart’s desires, casting 
out things that absorbed valuable 


By BIRDALINE BOWDOIN 


space, that he might fill that space with his 
greater treasures. 

The bed was long a source of dismay to 
him, so large was it and dominating. It 
was moved from one position to another, 
and finally, one joyful day, he exchanged it 
for a cot, but even that proved cumbersome ; 
so he invented a system of pulleys and 
ropes, thereby causing the cot to stand on 
end, flat up against the wall, by day, and 
concealed it by curtains of arras cloth. 

This increased the size of the room and 
gave place to entertain many friends to- 
gether, for it had become at once a recep- 
tion room, study, gymnasium and atelier, 
where wonderful inventions were developed 
to their culmination. 

His sister, on the other hand, must have 
a room of different caliber, for, imbued with 
the dramatic instinct, she must have a sort 
of stage setting, as she pirouetted and 
posed, in learning the stirring “pieces” so 
appealing to her; and though she joined 
her brother in his gymnastic feats, it was 
always with one point of her mind, at least, 
upon the theatrical effect of the perform- 
ance. 





In the May Pole Dance the May Birthday Is Symbolized 
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So to her a mirror was of first impor- 
tance, not from vanity, but to study the 
effect of gesture and expression: for from 
infancy almost, she had sought in glass 
doors or shining surfaces to see how that 
mimic baby she saw reflected had done the 
thing she did. 

Next, and of equal importance, was a 
table whereon to rest her book as she re- 
viewed the rdéle, or where she could enthu- 
siastically write réles of her own—when 
the masters failed her. 

Nor am I speaking of big children, but 
of the little people who at six or ten years 
of age make their own cameras, compose 
their own plays, and to whom a bathroom 
or closet means a possible “dark-room’”’ or 
a storeroom or attic means a carpenter shop 
or theater-stage—busy children with ideas 
and imagination. 

To many children, one room must serve 
as sleeping-room and living-room (I will 
not say “play-room” for so many serious 
things are done in the child’s day-time room 
which, though called play, are vital begin- 
nings of their developing careers), but 
others are fortunate enough to enjoy two 
rooms; and more and more attention is 
being paid to the furnishing of each type. 

One of these day-time rooms, in a coun- 
try house, where three little girls 
held sway, had walls of painted 
canvas, light greenish-gray in 
tone, paneled with strips of 
wood stained light neutral green ; 
closets there were with conven- 
ient selves for toys and hoard- 
ings, windows that looked out 
upon a wonderful garden, and 
casement windows, at that, which 
could be opened the entire length, 
as all self-respecting windows 
should do; a divan or window 
seat, long enough for all the 
children and their dollies and 
friends to sit upon at once, and 
a soft warm rug all over the 
floor, where one could sprawl 
and read or sew. Doors led into, 
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yet could shut away the rest of the house— 
this was the room as we Saw it. 

“Yet now,” said the mother, “I want 
something playful on the wall, some idea 
expressed, some story told, some joy im- 
pressed, that won’t grow old.” 

“Then when are the children’s birth- 
days?” 

“May, June and July.” 

So in the largest space came June, the 
baby’s, “which is as it should be,” said the 
mother, and in this the little girls carrying 
wreaths of roses, march toward the center 
where the rose tree grows. At each fur- 
ther end one carries a banner and others 
toss the rose petals into the summer air. 

May had a May-party with a pole and 
dance, and July, on the opposite wall, had 
sky-rockets whose stars fall into hands up- 
stretched to catch them. 

These were painted upon the panels of 
the wall in green, yellow and pink, in sim- 
ple, flat tones. 

To show the painter how to “spot” the 
design, an impression was made, by the de- 
signer, upon some home-spun. This gave 
rise to an idea—Why not make, in an attic, 
a room or even an apartment, with walls of 
home-spun? The only need is four posts, 
with standards and rails to hold them 
steady. Upon these the home-spun may be 
tacked and doors and windows be cut 
through and curtained. 

Willow furniture for children, settee, 
chairs, tables, and what a tea-party could 
be held, with dolly for the honored guest. 
On a table in one corner is the hand sewing- 
machine and materials for stenciling, and 
further away are books to read and look at, 
for one has need of so many things at a tea- 
party. 

With walls like these and additional poles 
with adjustable rails, whole suites could be 
made—bedroom, kitchen, dining-room and 
work-room. For as many children are born 
builders, the rooms could be extended or 
diminished, made into one room or several, 
at the will of the little people. 

The tendency at a certain age is for over- 
crowding the room with pictures. The 
child loves one picture and then many pic- 
tures, and up they go on the wall, till the 
result is toward confusion. 

“But, Dear, where are your rest spaces ?” 
said one mother, “you have so many pic- 
tures and things close together that your 
eye has no opening to rest upon—and see 
how tired you grow if you try to look at so 
many things. Why not put away some of 
these and leave up only a few; then, next 
week, or tomorrow, take down these and 
bring out some of those others and you will 
enjoy your things more.” 

As to colors—said an educator, “the 
colors for a child’s room should not be neu- 
tralized, for children love pure color.” But 
no room should be overpowered with bright 
color, for it is too exciting. Therefore the 
decorations should be in sparing quantities 
of bright notes, and though they are intense, 
they should always be harmonious. Not a 
thoughtless jumble of blues and greens and 
reds and pinks and purples, but pink and 
green (the pink that is right for the green), 


yellowish orange and purplish blue, ot 
with any bright harmonizing tone, or 
and light blue and dark blue. 

The furniture can be stained to hat 
ize, both the willow and the mission 
—not always brown furniture in the 
dren’s rooms—why not green, or gray 
blue or white? 

A janitor of a certain private school | 
that it was a waste of time and mon 
put new paper, especially of a light ton 
the school-rooms or study, or bed: 
“for,” he declared with final emphasis, 
will throw ink upon it.” His opinion 
happily, overruled, however, and the bi 
ing made beautiful; no ink was thr 
either, for they loved their new decorat 
and who could blame them if previ 
they had thrown whole ink-bottles at 


hideous muddy yellow, painted walls of th 


old living-room with its red carpet and 

ing green upholstered furniture? 
This new scheme had delicate gray t 

try paper, with little birds flying thr 


the leaves (the red carpet had to stay, { 


it ‘was new, but it was a good warm re 
the gray gave it room, so to speak). 
woodwork was white, and white net curt 
hung at the windows, with the sweet 
changeable red silk inside curtains 
furniture was covered with a tapestry 
light gray ground and figures in green 
and red. 

The girls took a pride in their 
school, for by the decorations throug 
they were treated like civilized being 
they appreciated the confidence. 


It is a happier time than it ever was { 


children. Their best qualities are giver 
loving chance to grow and expand; and 


of the strongest helps to them in the devel 


opment of order, system, hospitality, 


self-reliance, is in the possession of room 


which are decorated especially for then 








SEEING OUT 


By CAROLINE KLINGENSMITH 

















ple insist upon “seeing out.” “T: 


I is hard to understand why most peo 


out” does not mean a view of di 
mountains or the sunset on the w 
On the contrary, it means a chance t 
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timately inspect the passer-by. For this 
reason, the average householder demands 
that his house be parallel to the street, and 
that it possess a distinct front porch, inno- 
cent of shrubbery, whence acute examina- 
tion of the passer-by may proceed with 
ease. Here the daughters of the family sit 
in the late afternoon, or walk on dress 
parade. Here the son lolls in judgment of 
passing femininity. It is from this spot, in 
fact, that the inhabitants of the house in- 
dulge themselves in their passion for “see- 
ing out.” “Seeing out” consists in a view 
of across-the-way, of automobiles and of 
dust. 

The architect and the landscape gardener 
are continually being confronted by this 
phrase, “‘to see out.”” Only recently I was 
consulted by a man who wanted a country 
place. He took me out to see his land. The 
approach was not attractive. We drove 
some miles over a hot macadam road, be- 
fore we came to the place. It sloped up 
very decidedly from the road and was in- 
teresting because of its splendid oaks. We 
climbed to the top of the hill, and on the 
other side we came upon a view that was 
truly magnificent. A deep gorge cut the 
hill abruptly. A wide valley stretched be- 
low us. Away off there wound the gray 
thread of ariver. Further still, the sun was 
sinking behind the delectable mountains. 

“If we clear away the trees,” said the 
man, “we shall be able to see out.” 

For an instant I did not understand. And 
then the truth began to percolate. My 
client had chosen this hill, not because of 
the valley and the river, but because of the 
dusty road below. It is a busy road. It 
leads, straight as the crow flies, to the coun- 
try club, the baseball park and the cemetery. 
Everyone uses this road. A house perched ~ 
on mv client’s hill and fronting the road 
would literally command the situation. As 
a spot from which to “see out,” the site 
could hardly be surpassed. 

I lost the work. 

You will say that this is an extreme case, 
that the human being who deliberately 
chooses a dusty road to the contemplation 
of distant mountains is a rarity. Well, per- 
haps! But the mania for “seeing out” is 
nevertheless bred in the bone. | It is respon- 
sible for the shop fronts of many of our 
houses, for those hideous and unbroken ex- 
panses of glass. It accounts for high foun- 
dations. It manifests itself in the abolition 
of hedges and shrubbery. It fixes a pre- 
mium on front bedrooms, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the cluttered back yard. It 
sends forth the man with the saw to shave 
his trees like poodles. It is insidious and it 
is widespread. Moreover, it is strictly an 
Americanism. The Englishman is not ob- 
sessed with the desire “to see out.’’ He goes 
to other extremes, perhaps, and fortified by 
the thought that every man’s house is his 
castle, intrenches himself behind high brick 
walls and iron gates. 

We Americans live perpetually in the 
limelight and so do not understand mys- 
tery. And conseauently, we have. never 
learned, as a people, to avoid publicity. 
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THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF ROOMS 





A Bedroom in a City House. 


LL decorative schemes must be 
A planned from thé foundation, and it 

is impossible to make general rules 

about the treatment of walls. There 
are, however, certain average conditions 
which call for definite schemes, and around 
these “averages” it is not difficult to theor- 
ize. Given a room with oak timbering in 
old English style, even a novice in decora- 
tive matters would avoid a flowered wall- 
paper, while a room with Georgian wood- 
work would suggest to the same person the 
inappropriateness of rough stained plaster. 
But the “average” room is not of these, and 
the matter cannot be so easily settled. Real 
period conditions are rare, and the decora- 
tive treatment often narrows down to two 
factors: Are the walls to be regarded as a 
background or as a decoration? On these 
two questions will hang the whole decora- 


I—PLAIN WALLS 


By ANN WENTWORTH 


tive scheme. If a background be desired, 
choose plain effects; if a decoration, select 
a patterned treatment. The purpose of the 
room must be taken into consideration ; also 
the furniture on hand, and the small belong- 
ings which are the inevitable part of ex- 
istence, whether or no we approve of them. 

Living-rooms and libraries and all other 
places where many pictures are to be hung, 
usually are more attractive with plain 
schemes. But it is a mistake to think that 
because a “plain” surface is used the walls 
may be crowded. No room is less restful 
than the one filled with pictures and bric-a- 
brac, on the theory that anything and every- 
thing will go with a plain wall surface. 
Some of the most unsuccessful places which 
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Decorated and Furnished by Miss Elsie De Wolfe 


I have personally encountered are fur- 
nished with this idea in mind. On the other 
hand, several of the most charming and 
restful rooms I know have a very decorative 
wall scheme; but the walls are almost bare 
and the furnishings very cleverly selected. 

The simplest way to secure repose with 
figured walls is to use plain fabrics in the 
furnishings ; also the best way to give vari- 
ety and beauty to the plain wall is to make 
liberal use of a patterned fabric. Uncon- 
sciously the eye wanders from one thing to 
another, seeking a balance between the two. 
If there are large unbroken wall spaces ‘and 
no figured surfaces, the room fails to satisfy, 
although the cause may be unguessed. In 
the same way, the over-figured room—walls, 
rugs and curtains—is more disturbing. The 
eye searches for a solid surface, and not 
finding it, is irritated. 
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Landscape gardeners realize this impor- 
tait question of balance better than many 
decorators. They do not break up their 
lawns into spots; they concentrate the in- 
terest; moreover, they know the value of 
un unbvoken, horizontal surface in juxta- 
position with strong upright lines. They 
are happiest when they obtain this contrast 
with trees and water. 

We are not to regard our houses as all 
outdoors, yet we might borrow with excel- 
lent results some of the principles which the 
landscape architects so successfully put into 
practice. 

Proportion, balance, contrast and har- 
mony are apart from cost. They 
may be obtained without great 
outlay, but not without thought. 

In taking up the subject of 
plain walls, it is not my wish to 
detract from the advantages 
of other treatments, but merely 
to emphasize their particular 
merits under certain conditions. 

No one to my mind has used a 
solid wall surface with greater 
distinction than Miss Elsie De 
Wolfe. It is interesting and 
most helpful to go threugh her 
houses and note the variety and 
charm of the plain theme. 
have no doubt that Miss De 
Wolfe obtains wonderft:! effects 
with wall-paper, but the rooms 
which have come under my per- 
sonal notice had plain tones. 

The accompanying interior is 
characteristic of her work, a city 
bedroom, where repose, charm 
and decorative interest are well 
set forth. It will be seen that the 
figured material plays a very im- 
portant part in the attractiveness. 
Variety is gained by its use, yet 
the room loses none of its seren- 
ity. The bed, with its unique 
hanging, showing in itself a 
pleasing combination of plain 
and patterned fabrics, the chairs 
and the mirror panel give just 
the touch of contrast which the 
quiet walls demand. That such 


“demands” are not more often with Plain Walls a Very Decorative Chintz is Often Highly Effective 


heeded merely shows that the 

average house is furnished in a haphazard 
manner. It does not cost any more, some- 
times not so much, to plan the scheme from 
the beginning, but it does take more time 
and energy. 

The cry house of which one bedroom is 
shown is a most successful venture in re- 
modeling. Miss De Wolfe and Mr. Ogden 
Codman worked out the architectural and 
decorative problems together. The house 
was the old-fashioned brown-stone type 
with high “stoop” and other well-known 
features of Manhattan architecture of thir- 
ty or forty years ago. It is pleasanter, and 
far more profitable, to dwell on the build- 
ing as it is now. The high steps have dis- 
appeared and in their place is a low en- 
trance through which the visitor passes into 
a small hall; small in reality but seemingly 
of good size, by reason of a clever use of 
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part of the first story. This hall and the 
main rooms of the house will be illustrated 
in a future number of this magazine in con- 
nection with successful city schemes he 


plain walls, so simple of execution, so high- 
ly effective, I wish to emphasize now he 
colors ranged from a grayish ivory, not un- 


like Caen stone, to pure ivory, soft ora a 
charming light green, and deep cream. 
There was a depth and quality to all the 
tones, partly due to the process, but quite as 


much to the fact that the surface was not 
perfectly smooth. There was none of the 
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roughness of sand-finished plaster, and no 
unevenness of tone. Although the walls 
themselves were decided!: quiet, there was 
no lack of color, and often brilliant « 
There was a Chinese Chippendale roon 
which chintz of a fascinating Mandarin 

was used, another in which Louis 

toile de Jouy was:the only fabric, and si 
with several other schemes, where the | 
cipal life and interest, so far as pattern 
were concerned, centered in chintz, linen, 
cretonne, toile de Jouy, etc. The latter is 
merely a linen made in the manner of the 
Jouy looms of the eighteenth century. M 

of the most interesting of the new Frei 
wall-papers are reproductions of these old 
French textiles, and I shall have a wor 
say about them in THE House Beautt! 
for May, when I shall discuss the charms 


of wall-paper in connection with country 
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mirrors. Originally this room was in the houses, cottages, and other summer places. 
basement, but under the new order is [he plain wall preparations are a real 
boon in the city house, the apartment, and 


the single room. In the doing-over of 
rooms, in the inevitable spring renovating, 
they are of the greatest assistance to the 
home-maker. They make possible many 
effects which in any other medium would 
mean considerable outlay. On the sanitary 
side much may be said in their favor. When 
the side walls have a coating which is im- 
pervious to sunlight, stands washing and is 
not expensive, the decorative problem be- 
comes fairly simple. It merely remains for 
the housewife to select her tones carefully, 
remembering that comfort, hap- 
piness and sometimes health are 
dependent on color selection. 

“Few people,” says an Eng- 
lish decorator, “seem to realize 
the part played by surface finish 
in color effect, and worry to 
match dull and glossy materials, 
silks and wools with a pathetic 
disregard of texture. Similarly, 
the difference of the mass of 
color from the small sample, and 
the difference of tone according 
to the distance from the source 
of light in the room, escape their 
attention. Green and brown 
mean rest to eyes tired with 
strong sunlight, while yellow 
will cheer the coldness of North- 
ern rooms. Of all the colors, 
blue is the most hazardous per- 
haps, and that with which the 
inexperienced is most anxious to 
experiment. 

“The effect of a few tones 
well chosen and correctly dis- 
posed, will always surpass the 
spotty effects of the indiscrim- 
inate decorator. 

%y “At its best, color is not a 
ow thing by itself, but a transform- 
ing atmosphere which gives a 
deeper significance to a finely-de- 
signed interior.” 

A room is most satisfactory 
when it does not proclaim its 
color, when walls, rugs, and fur- 
niture, make a satisfactory 
whole, and no one feature is un- 
duly prominent. This principle does not 
preclude the use of brilliant tones. An 
Oriental rug on examination shows colors 
that gleam like jewels, yet the general effect 
is subdued. 

The home-maker does not have to solve 
problems in design in the same way that she 
has to solve puzzles in color. The former 
are largely decided by some one else. Her 
architect usually has provided her with good 
woodwork. The moldings, dvors, and man- 
tels are usually beyond her choosing. In 
the house of today they are well designed. 
There is less opportunity for buying poor 
pieces of furniture than formerly, for fewer 
poor pieces are made. Mission furniture, 
whatever its shortcoming may be, has done 
much to hasten the cheap, gig-sawed de- 
signs of a few years ago to a well-merited 
oblivion. 
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FURNITURE FOR THE DINING ROOM 
The appointments of the Dining Room, probably more than any other 
room in the house, reflect the taste of the occupant, and for this reason the 


selection of its Furnishings is a matter deserving most careful consideration. 
Interesting examples of the Dining Room Furniture now the vogue are shown by the ex- 
quisite Sheraton pieces illustrated. This and other XVII and XVIII Century English styles 
are admirably suited for the purpose because of their “‘livable”’ qualities and decorative 
character. 

In our Division of Furniture and Decoration we have assembled a superb collection of 
suites and odd single pieces which have all the classic beauty and charm associated with the 
rare Antique Furniture of which they are replicas in every detail of design, materials and 
trimmings. In craftsmanship, durability and finish these reproductions are distinguished by 
a higher degree of excellence than was ever attained by the early cabinet-makers of fame. | 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 


Fabrics and Floor Coverings ' 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, New York 
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THE HUNTER COLLECTION 


T IS a long time since a collection so interest- 
| ing in certain sections as that of Dr. Pleasant 

Hunter, at the American Art Galleries, has 
been sold in this country. There have been sales 
of historical Staffordshire, more notable than this 
one, many auctions where fine eight- 


perhaps as unusual as anything in Then the copper lustres came up again. Seventy 
lustre. It was not on tunning as t lollars was paid for a beautiful tea set of four 
the shapes were v¢ ng The tall pieces, and fifty-two for a vase with two handles, 
shaped beakers we 1uties 1 1 nd forty-seven for an unusual pitcher with two 
prices. Auction figures are always interestin lips. These are big prices, as collectors of lustre 

will admit. Dr. Hunter was present 





— 


eenth century china has been more 
conspicuous, but none within the 
recollection of the editor of this de- 
partment, where such a_ beautiful 
array of English lustre has been seen, 
or so many fine examples of Bristol 
glass. The latter is very rare at 
all times, and to see a whole case de- 
voted to it was an opportunity for 
American collectors. Some of this 
“glass” is illustrated herewith. It is 
almost opaque, of a milky tone, and 
decorated in a most effective fashion. 


eS —————- 





al ; ; and must have been extremely grati- 
fied. Even repaired pieces made 


lively bidding. Several collectors, 
who specialize on lustre in its vari- 
aN’ ous phases, made things extremely 

> 5°) interesting. : ; 
a} /f A copper lustre tea set for a child, 
2\)7 consisting of teapot, sugar-bowl, 
*y creamer, waste-bowl, four cups and 


saucers brought twenty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents. It was a captivating 
—— set of a rich golden tone and in 
beautiful condition. The contrasts 





SON 





It could easily be mistaken for thin 
porcelain, particularly 

in an illustration where = moo=> 

it appears to have few 
of the true qualities of 
glass. The center pic- 
ture of this page shows 

a charming group, well 
demonstrating the 
charm of fine Bristol 
glass. Not the least of 
its several attractions 
are the pronounced 
oriental schemes of 
decoration, which again | 
emphasize how Chinese | 
the English potter 
could be. But in this 
case it is a very suc- 
cessful treatment add- 
ing decided grace and 





of silver, copper pink, and rose with 

intervening pieces of 

r 7 cream _ ware, were 
| highly effective. 

The pitchers and tea- 
pots as shown in the 
illustrations of this 
page sold at the follow- 
ing figures: The pink- 
shell-shaped pitcher, at 
the left in the top row, 
decorated in black with 
spirited hunting scenes, 
sixty-two dollars and 
fifty cents; the teapot, 
next, decorated in pink 
lustre on a cream ware 
foundation, _ thirty-five 
dollars; the adjoining 
shell creamer, deco- 
rated in black flowers, 





beauty. In spite of the 
charm and undoubted 
rarity of these pieces, 


seventeen dollars and 
fifty cents (mended) ; 
lower row, at the left, 


Bristol Glass 





they did not bring such high prices 
as the lustres, which in several in- 
stances set new records for wares of 
this class, 

.phe lustre family was present in 
full force, copper in every phase, 
quantities of silver resist in most 
unusual patterns, and exquisite speci- 
mens of rose Sunderland. It was 
hard to make choice between the | 
various examples, so fine did each one 
seem of its kind. The arrangement 
of the various groups was admirable, 
and here great credit is due the 
American Art Galleries. As in the 
Samson sale of the same month, and at the same 
place, the color effects were wonderful. 

The separating of old china into groups has 
always been advocated in this department, except 
with an occasional corner cupboard where a mis- 
cellaneous scheme is sometimes very pleasing. 
But to those who have tried the plan of massing 
dark blue Staffordshire, copper lustre, pewter, 
etc., the usual mixing of all kinds of old things 
does not appeal. It is of course quite true that 
there are not many collections where the “group” 
scheme would work out so well. Few so general 
in character are so fine in each section. Many 
specialists in copper lustre have not so complete 
nor so beautiful an assortment, while the silver 
resist alone would seem to many people a col- 
lection in itself. These resist pieces formed 
one of the most notable groups of the sale and 
went at large prices. The rose Sunderland was 


— 





Basis SC 


Pink and Rose Sunderland Lustres, the Teapot Brin; 


7 


small pink lustre pitcher, eagle head 
handle, black underglaze decoration, 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; sugar- 
bowl, purple lustre in resist decora- 
tion, thirty dollars; urn-shaped tea- 
pot, pink lustre landscape, the record 
breaker of the lustres, two hundred 
and thirty dollars; rose Sunderland 
lustre pitcher, twenty-five dollars; a 
larger pitcher of the same ware, thirty 
dollars. The lower row is particu- 
larly fine, and would grace any col- 
lection. It is pleasing to know that 
the finest of the silver resist, rose 
Sunderland, and pink lustre pieces 

enrich a Chicago collection numbering more 
na thousand pieces. This wonderful array of 


the High 
Price of Two Hundred and Thirty Dolla: 


frequently mysterious. Silver resist is r 


consequently never cheap, yet it would 




























cult to duplicate rices under similar the most beautiful lustre products of the eight- 
conditions. enth and early nineteenth centuries fills an en- 
Closely following on a pper lustre pit tire room. Special cabinets and cases have been 
showing the “Surrender of Cornwallis,” lesigned for it, and the color effect is something 
sold for eighty d nd a scarce “And wonderful. 
Jackson” copper lustré g, for forty, cat Continuing the price theme: the teapot of Bris- 
silver lustre, resist decorati in bird tol glass at the left, stunning flower decoration, 
flowers, which soared to seventy-two dollars y-seven dollars and fifty cents; the pepper 
fifty cents. From th > on the big audi haker, opalescent White glass, with gayly painted 
watched the biddi with almost breathle flowers, silver top, seventy-five dollars; hot-waier 
tention. <A beautiful octagonal cream jug ig, decorated in landscapes and figures, fifty-two 
resist ornament in wheat and grape dollars and fifty cents; small vase in unique 


brought fifty dollars, a price surpassed by an 
quisite teapot of the same type, which brow 
seventy-five dollars. Next a pink lustre pitcl 
supposedly Wedgwood, with flowers and 

scapes and an eagle, reached thirty-two doll 


decoration, repaired, seven dollars: another 
adorable teapot, with butterflies, forty dollars. 

lhe town of Bristol, famous for its pottery, 
delfts and fine china, needs a few laurels for its 
beautiful glass output. 
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Glassware 


with ay : 
| Solomon’s time, pigeons were trained 


The dazzling 


illiancy and 


alluring grace of 


Fleisey’s 


TRADE MARK 


together 
its sensible 
practicability, 
adds pleasure 
as well as re- 
finement to 
table service. 


Our book shows 
a variety of de- 
signs from which 
a single piece or a 
complete set may 


selected. 


Heisey & Co. 


Write for a copy. 
on A. H. 
EVERV 
piece Department 54 Newark, Ohio 











The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a dove. In 


to carry messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They served 
the Turks in their fights against the 
Crusaders. In medizval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages reduced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers in isolated 
parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for racing. The winged word has 
taken the place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone is as 
quick as speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of peace. 
The telephone is the instrument of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people in one national family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











“By-Paths in Collecting” 


guessed and thrilling ways! 
Cover Design 4 


ce $2.40. Postage 
cure the book by sendin 





By-Paths in Collecting 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


kind, a place that is uniaue. To those who already 
know the highroad of the collector, these paths will be 
full of an interest that needs no comment. On readers 
who have not yet travelled the collector’s thorough- 
fare, the book will exercise a peculiar allurement; the 
byways will lead back to the highroad—by what un- 


y Leon V. Solon. 
Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. 
Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Grennan. 
Righty Inserts. Nearly 600 — 

16 cents. 


($8.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


fills, among books of its 





t subscribers to The House Beautiful may 


se- 
e new nt subscription 
1. Address 


315_ FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Creole Tea Wagon 


(Hand Made) 
An indispensable piece of art furniture for serving dishes of all 
kinds. Made in our own shop by the expert craftsmen who 
make all of our fine Period Furniture. 
Description: Solid Mahogany frame throughout, bepenlay fin- 
ished, portable service tray of heavy plate glass in solid ma 
hogany frame with brass handles, rubber tires, brass casters; 
worth fully $40.00, special introductory price, freight prepaid, 
$22.50. 
Don’t confound this beautiful hand-made wagon with the ordi- 
nary factory-made article. This wagon will last a life time. 


R. L. SCHMIDT, Inc., Dealer in Creole Antiques 
237 ROYAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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THE FAVORED CAR 
AT THE SHOWS 





in the finish and upholstering, in its 
general appearance, its atmosphere 
of style and refinement. 

Men were pleased with the ex- 
cellence of its construction. The 
coaches of Royalty, made famous 


B< 
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Ai Qe |} i , 
ARS ASI in history, were no more staunchly 
al built, nor more closely in keeping 





with their style-periods. The time 
required to build one of these cars 
limits the number available each 
year. For that reason early orders (i 
are necessary from those who wish | 
to be supplied. 


Rauch & Lang agents will gladly dem- 
onstrate. Catalog mailed on request. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO. 7. eee 
2318 West Twenty-fifth Street levela id 
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Rauch & Lang prestige among electrics was unquestioned at the i 
motor shows. The people who filled the Rauch & Lang booths 1 
‘|| were ample evidence of the fact. Society found its ideal in this car— 
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By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American arch 
Southern and Dutch Colonial — The American Farmhouse, Elizabetha: 
lish, Spanish or Mission, etc.—explaining its many sources and 
and possibilities. The 100 illustrations show the best types of 
different parts of the country. The book makes an instant 
appearance—binding, paper, type and illustrations. 

Size, 10% 11 inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

Present subscribers to THe House BEauTiFUL may secure th 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 addit 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 315 Fourth nian 
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THE COLLECTORS’ 
CALENDAR 




















ERE begins the collectors’ calendar, 
all over the country, which will 
vive, each month, advanced information 
regarding forthcoming sales of old china, 
pewter, copper, brass, mirrors and 
furniture, also rare Chinese and Japan- 
= porcelains, prints, lacquers, and many 
ther things of interest to American col- 
lectors. Taking up, as it will, the most im- 
portant sales of private and public collec- 
tions, it will be of value to both amateur 
and connoisseur. 


APRIL 


T THE Libbie Auction 
Rooms, Boston, April 
first, second, third and 

fourth, Dark blue historical 

pieces, old Staffordshire figures 
of the best schools, by Enoch 
Wood, Neale, Walton, etc., toby- 
jugs, pink and copper lustre, old 
American and English - silver, 
Sheffield plate, pewter and brass. 
\lso the Chinese porcelains, 
bronzes, pewter, scrolls, etc., col- 
lected by John S. Dooley, Esq., of 
Oxford, Mass., during a residence 
of eighteen years in China. 

At the American Art Galleries, 
New York City, early in April. 
The second portion of Mr. Alex- 
ander W. Drake's collection of 
samplers, bandboxes, antique bot- 
tles, finger rings and birdcages. 

At the shop of Arthur S. Ver- 
nay, New York City, during the 
entire month of April. Old Eng- 
lish pottery and porcelain, includ- 
ing Plymouth, Bristol, Chelsea, 
Derby, Swansea and Resist Lustre. 
Also Jacobite glasses, old needle- 
work, Georgian silver, and the 
famous Boult Collection of Shef- 
field plated ware, containing exam- 
ples ranging in date from 1740 
to 1810. 

At Cooper & Griffith’s, New 
York City, during the entire month 
of April. Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean oak furniture, including 
dressers, court-cupboards, tables, 
stools, benches and chests; gate- 
leg tables in oak and walnut, and 
rare examples of early mahogany ; 
also on exhibition and sale; Signor 
Edgar Perera’s collection of old 
intaglios and cameos in Etruscan 
settings, and modern carved 
moonstones of Signor Perera’s 
designing. At the shop of Frans 
Middelkoop, New York City. Old 
Dutch Furniture. Delft, Copper 
and Brass Kettles and other fit- 
ments for Dutch fireplaces. 
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This superior willow furniture excels all others 
in beauty of design, materials, workmanship and 
length of service. 

You will receive full value for your money 
and have the satisfaction of owning artistic and 
correct willow furniture if you avoid the many 
cheaply made imitations of the genuine Willow- 
craft. 

Send for our Catalog No. 7, showing 165 designs. 

Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


_ THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
North Cambridge, Mass. 














Bob White Quail 
Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes, ancy 
heasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN 
NATURALIST 


Dept. 60, Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 























Insure Your Table Against 
m., Marring Like This 


» Why endanger the beautiful 
finish of yaur dining table, when 
a Peerless Asbestos Table Mat 
gives sure and permanent pro- 
tection from hot dishes and 
spilled liquids ? 


Peerless mats are made of two 
solid asbestos boards with felt lining 
and waterproof covering. They are enclosed in washable 
flannel cases that give silence and softness. Made with 
astrong hinge, so as to fold and put away. 


Peerless rsasteauess 


comein round, oval or square sizes. Insist on this 
There are also asbestos luncheon label —there’s 
mats in 17 round or oval sizes. Ask nothing * just 
your dealer for Peerless; if he can- as good.”’ 
not supply you write us ‘for our 
ae, the Woman who 













» 

bc Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co. (aaa 
") Dept. 245 215 Loomis St. TABLE 

Chicago, Ill. 

























A Paint Lesson t 


our eyes’ sake to once for 
the sake of the building. ii 
The poorer the paint the 
oftener we must renew it 
to maintain the building's 
good appearance. 


We paint ten times for 








The beauty of a painted 
building lasts two or three 
times as long if secured by 
paint made of Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil. 


Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the heg— 
any color you want to make it on the house, 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1234, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let us send you ‘‘ Painting Helps 17,”” full of paint facts. Includes catalogue of 150 
beautiful stencils for walls. We have retained a competent decorator to give advice. Free 
to you. Send us description of house or rooms to be decorated. 













NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


San Francisco St. Louls 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co,, Philadelphia) 











By-Paths in Collecting 


(From the San Francisco Argonaut) 


Some collecting books are mere catalogues, but not this one. It palpitates with enthusiasm. 
It sparkles with the curiosities of the collector’s art. For example, why was the Portland 
Vase, the “Venus de Milo of glassware,” named after the Duke of Portland? 

By no means the least among the book’s charms is the prodigality of the illustrations. 
Life is too short to count them, but they are to be found on every second or third page — 
good illustrations, too. 


Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book b 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. sending one new yearly, subscription ($3.00) and ‘only $1.00 additiona’ 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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a satisfaction. 


RHE possession of good furniture is forever 


Berkey & Gay furniture is not costly, and 
besides, whether you furnish your entire house, 


or only one room, or merely buy a piece or two, you have 
something which is not going to grow old but which will 
increase in charm for you with the — Excellent wood 


is one reason for this, but purity o 


design and worthiness 


of making also have a prominent part. Berkey & Gay 
period pieces have that element of the artistic which is fundamentally 
beautiful; they do not represent whims nor the straining after the unique. 
Over fifty years ago we began making our kind of furniture. We may be 
old fashioned, but we keep on in the same way. When you buy anything 


_bearing our shopmark it will be 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms 


T is important that you see the Berkey 
& Gay shopmark when youbuy. This 
shopmark is not a label; it is inlaid 

in every piece. It is made with the piece. 
It is a lasting guaranty, covering material, 
design, workmanship and value. 


Our period pieces are studies from the 
authentic masterpieces of their times, while 
our ‘‘Flanders’’ is the most beautiful 
treatment of America’s own wood—oak— 
you will find in furniture. 


Our dealer, with the displays on his 
floors, and our portfolios of direct photo- 
gravures, enables you to select from our 
entire line. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


167 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


LTHOUGH you may not contem- 

plate purchasing furniture at this 

time, you will be interested in our 
de luxe book ‘‘Character in Furniture.’”’ 
It is illustrated from oil paintings by Rene 
Vincent, and gives in an informative way 
the history of period furniture. It is 
an expensive book—for us, but the de- 
mand has been so great that we have 
prepared another edition. We will send 
you a copy for fifteen two cent stamps. 
Also, on request, we will mail you free 
**The Story of Berkey 
& Gay.’”’ It is a busi- 
ness story—if you 
have a boy he wil! be 
inspired by reading it. 





This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you each 
Berkey & Gay piece. 




























































































A book that will inter: 

and every would-be country dweller. 
Size, IOx ITI in. nts 
Present subscribers to THE House Breautir may secur 


many architects. 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 c¢ 


book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and 
additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern 
can architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; 1 
100 illustrations showing the best and most interesting types 
country homes in different parts of the country, the worl 
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st every country dwe 
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*““HISTORICAL”’ PRICES AT THE 
SAMSON SALE 


STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 

Early nineteenth century. “Constitution and 

Guerriére”’ Dark-blue. Border, sea-shells. B. 

[. Mark impressed. Enoch Wood & Sons, 

1818-1840. Barber, No. 5. Cracked. $75.00. 
Diameter, 10 inches, 


STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 
Early nineteenth century. “Cadmus.” Dark- 
blue. Border, sea-shells. B. No. I. Mark im- 
pressed. Enoch Wood & Sens, 1818-1840. Bar- 
ber, No. 2. $26.00. 

Diameter, 10 inches, 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 


Early nineteenth century. “The Dam and 
Water Works, Philadelphia (Side-Wheel 
Boat).” Dark-blue. Border, fruits and flowers, 
Barber, No. 238. $30.00. 

Diameter, 10 inches, 


STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 
Early nineteenth century. “The Dam and Water 
Works, Philadelphia (Stern-Wheel Boat).” 
Dark-blue. Border, fruits and flowers. Barber, 
No. 237. $27.00. 

Diameter, 10 inches. 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 


Early nineteenth century. “Commodore Mac- 
Donough’s Victory.” Dark-blue. Border, sea- 
shells. B. I. Mark impressed. Enoch Wood 
& Sons, 1818-1840. Barber, No. 4. $27.50. 
Diameter, 10 inches. 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATTER 


Middle of nineteenth century. “Library of 
lrinity College, Cambridge, England.” Dark- 
blue. Border, flowers and classic figures in 
panels. Mark p. in color. J. & W. Ridgway, 
1814-1843. $7.00. 

Length, 9% inches; width, 634 inches. 


STAFFORDSHIRE PLATTER 
Early nineteenth century. Sir David Wilkie 
Series: “The Rabbit on the Wall.” Dark-blue. 
Border, flowers and scrolls. Mark impressed, 
J. & R. Clews, 1818-1836. Barber, p. 49. Slight 
crack. $26.00. 

Length, 10% inches; width, 7% inches. 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATTER 


Early nineteenth century. “Hoboken in New 
Jersey.” Dark-blue. Border, flowers, scrolls 
and eagles. B. VII. Mark impressed. Stubbs 
& Kent, 1829-1836. Barber, No. 117. $31.00. 

Length, 12% inches; width, 10% inches. 


STAFFORDSHIRE PLATTER 
Early nineteenth century. “Highlands, Hudson 
River.” Dark-blue. Border, sea-shells. B. 
Mark impressed. Enoch Wood & Sons, 1818- 
1840. Barber, No. 20. $120.00. 

Length, 13 inches; width, 10% inches. 


STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 

Early nineteenth century. “American Museum 
(Scudder’s), New York.” Dark-blue. Border, 
oak leaves and acorns. B. IX. Mark: “R. S. 
W.” p. in blue. R. Stevenson & Williams. Bar- 
ber, No 141. $45.00. 
Diameter, 7% inches. 


STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 

Early nineteenth century. “Utica” (with in- 

scription). Dark-blue. Border, medallions of 

canal boats and locks. Barber, No. 300. $30.00. 
Diameter, 7% inches. 
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We have been making: fine china for forty years. 
The trade-mark name “Homer Laughlin” on the 
underside of a dish is our guarantee to you that it 
will not chip at every touch; that it will not break 
readily; that it will resist the attacks of table 
cutlery and that its beautiful glaze will not be- 
come marred by fine black lines, due to “crazing.” 
Send for The China Book—an artistic brochure 
in color telling how good china is made. It is 
sent free. After reading it you will want the china 
you buy to bear the Homer Laughlin trade-mark, 


The Homer Laughlin China Co., 
NEWELL, W. VIRGINIA. 










These two illustrations show res- 
pectively the upper side end the 
under side of a Homer Laug! 


















Protection for Your 


Valuables at Home 


The illustrations show the artistic arrangement of Beaver 
Board paneled walls — ——— in the home of Mr. Herman 
Stemme, Chesterfield, ! 


One Beaver Board Room 
Leads to Another 


STRIKING Beaver Board design 
for the dining-room may not do 
for the parlor, of course. 


But you quickly discover that there 
is another, equally attractive yet very 
different Beaver Board possibility for | 
that very parlor. | 

And to its unusual designing possi- 
bilities is added the beauty of utility. 

Beaver Board walls and ceilings do not crack or de- 
ter‘orate like plaster; you paint their pebbled surface in 
durable colors and need no wall-paper. They are quickly 


and easily put up and are as valuable for remodeling an old 
bome asin building a new one. 


Sold by builders’ supply, Lumber, hardware and paint 
dealers and decorators, in sizes to meet all average require- 








zc 





N the evening or on holidays, just the times when you most desire, 

you can go over your valuable papers at your leisure in the privacy 
of your home if you have a Memink Home Sare. 

It would be an added comfort in your home because you can keep 

your Papers, Jewelry, Silverware, old cherished Heirlooms, Gifts— 

ments. . anything you wouldn’t part with—in it and feel they are out of harm's 

Write for free book, ‘‘Beaver Board and its Uses," and ° 
painted sample of Beaver Board. | way, You can get at them whenever you want them, without worry 
The Beaver Companies | about their loss or destruction, because a Meilink Home Safe is 


—- 328 Wall St Beaverdale,” Ottawa FIRE and THIEF PROOF 
Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


It offers all the protection of an office safe without the weight and bulk. Highest 
grade lock and bolt work. Our Cellular as- 
bestos fireproofing has proven for 12 years by 
repeated tests to be the most effective heat 


resister on the market. 














SEAVER. 
BOARD 


C woop 3 


The elegant simplicity of design and finish 
is in keeping with any surroundings. A size to 
suit your need at a price to suit your purse. 


Send for 72-page Free Catalog, showing 40 safes 
for home and business. 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO. 
1653 Oakwood Avenue Toledo, Ohio 
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CHERRIES FOR HOME USE 


HE cherry is one of the most desirable tree 

fruits for the home garden. The trees are 

inexpensive, easily grown, come into bearing 
early and yield a product that is highly prized 
when fresh and when preserved. The trees can 
be pruned to a semi-dwarf size so that they take 
up comparatively little room, and they can be 
headed low so the fruit is easily reached. 

There are many varieties of cultivated cherries 
but they are readily classified into two great 
roups—the sweet cherries and the sour cherries. 

he Sweet or Mazzard cherries are all derived 
from a tree native to Europe and Asia, called by 
botanists prunus avium. The Sour or Morello 
cherries are all derived from another tree native 
to Asia and perhaps to Europe, called prunus 
cerasus. Both of these trees have been in cul- 
tivation for a long period and have run wild 
in many parts of the United States. 

The two standard varieties of sour cherries 
are Early Richmond and Montmorency. The 
former ripens two weeks earlier than the latter, 
so that one can get nearly a month of fresh 
fruit from these two sorts. This season may be 
extended by planting Dye House or May Duke 
_ early and late Duke, Ostheime or Wragg for 
ate. 

Among the sour cherries, Napoleon, Black, 
Taitarian, Windsor and Governor Wood are 
standard sorts. Cherry trees are likely to thrive 
in the corners of the home garden because their 
roots soon reach out to the fertile soil of the 
vegetable plats. When they are first set, an ap- 
plication of fertilizer under the tree is helpful 
and the trees should be kept in vigorous growth 
for three or four years. A heavy mulch of leaves 
or lawn clippings will choke out weeds and grass 
and encourage tree growth. 

Cherries do best in a light, loamy, well-drained 
soil in regions where the air is not too dry. Con- 
sequently it is a better crop for northern and coast 
‘regions, than Great Plains areas. The Sour 
cherries are hardier and adapted to a wider range 
of soil and climate than the Sweet. 

One or two years’ old cherry trees should be 
planted and all varieties should be so pruned as 
to make low, spreading heads, an easy process 
with the sour type, but more difficult with the 
sweet. 

Buy cherry trees direct from the growers. 
Many of them offer attractive collections of 
varieties at very low prices. Plant in April. 


c START RADISHES NOW 


ADISHES are justly esteemed among the 
most valuable products of the home gar- 
den. They are easy to grow and mature 

in so short a time that many crops may be taken 
off the same land in a single season. They re- 
quire cool weather for their best development, 
so it is especially desirable to get the first crop 
started early in Spring. 

There are three principal forms of radish roots, 
namely; the round or turnip-shaped, the oval or 
olive-shaped, the conical-cylindrical or long rad- 
ishes. , All of these do best in a rich moist loamy 
soil. A little commercial fertilizer in the drill 
where the seeds are sown is desirable to give the 
seedlings a quick start. 

About the only radish pest is the radish mag- 
got. Eggs are laid by a two-winged fly about the 
base of the young plants. These soon hatch into 
whitish maggots that feed upon the radish root, 
burrowing through it in all directions. The first 
crop generally escapes attack. A heavy mulching 
of unleached wood ashes or refuse tobacco pow- 
der over the rows just after sowing is said to 
be an efficient preventive. 


~ 


Rapid growth without a check produc 
succulent roots that one desires. Sow f 
cession every ten days. Sel two or th 


the earliest varieties 


EARLY IRISES 
N too many ga l 


st n represent 
of the beautif Iris group are the fami 





German irises and perhaps the Jay 
Siberian types. These are all comparativel 
flowering forms, blossoming from the midd 
May until July. These may be supplement 
good advantage by the introduction of the « 
flowering forms. 

The dwarf Crested Iris is one of the m 
sirable of these early Irises. It is a be 
little flower of very dainty structure and pl 
color effect. The leaves and blessoms gt 
a height of five or six inches. The general 
is pale-blue with deep yellow crest and a squ 
blotch of pure white at the top of the 
This white is bordered with an irregular m 
ing of deep brilliant violet that fades int 
pale blue of the rest of the petal. The 
has a very delicate fragrance 

This Iris is especially desirable for us: 
the front of a border garden. The piant 
inexpensive and are 1 in all the more 





portant catalogs. They bloom late in April 
early in May accordin the latitude and s¢ 
The Crested Iris is an Americz 





in species, nat 
to the Ohio River Valley. The European Dw 
Iris or Jris Pumila is of about the same hei: 
and flowering season and is often recommen 
for culture in America. It is no dwarf, 
ever, that it is useful only along a border 
where a mat effect is desired. Most amat 
will find the recently introduced Pumila Hy] 
Irises much more effective and desirable. TI 


are decidedly taller than the Crested or Pum 
forms and have very tive flowers that p1 
cede most of the Ger Irises in peri 











blooming. In the Iris border these hybrid tyy 
should be planted between the Crested Iri 
along the front and the Germanica varieties 
ther back. 

Several kinds of these Pumila Hybrids ar 
ready available at about the same prices as 
irises. Cyanea is a rich purple flower with 
shadings. Excelsa is a bs il yellow, als 
darker markings. The B large 
white blossom. 

The addition of a few different types 
flowers adds greatly to the beauty and the in 
est of the border gardet It also enables 
make advantageous exchanges with one’s frie 
These early flowering forms are particularly 


sirable for such purposs« 


TRY THE FORCING CARROTS 


HE early forcing carrots are not grow! 
as many home gardens as they ought t 
These t 


are small quick-growing so! 
give edible roots long before the ordinary lat 
and late kinds are ready 
These early carrots af interesting exal 
of plant development. The cultivated cart 
thought to have been produced from the wild 
rot at least two thousand years ago, the 


form cultivated being t ng carrot. But th 
are now three distinct types of form—short 
globular, half-long and long. The two latter h 
also two types of pointedness, one set of varieti 
being distinctly pointed at the lower end 
the other set blunt or rounded 

The main crop of carrots requires a long s 
son for growth, being sown in early 





are ready early in Summer ot 
in rich, deep, moist soil in the best condition th 


« 
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Spring ar 
harvested late in Autumn, but the forcing sort 
The carrot thrive 


tillage can put it and as free as possible from 
weeds. The seeds are slow in germinating, so it 
s well to mark the row by adding a few radish 
seeds The seedlings must be weeded and 
thinned so that each root will have plenty of 

m for growth. 

Nearly every seedman offers a strain of these 
Forcing Carrots. Carrot seed this year is un- 


1 


usually scarce so one should order early. 


SUCCESSFUL ONION GROWING 


4 Ds: grow onions successfully requires more 
care in culture than in the case of most 
Rich level soil free from weed seeds 
nd in the best condition as to fineness and free- 
ym from stones is necessary for the best results. 
The black seeds are planted in shallow drills 
early in Spring and covered with about half an 
inch of soil. The slender seedlings soon come 
up. When they reach a height of three inches 
they are thinned to an inch and a half or two 
inches apart. Then later when the young bulbs 
are large enough to eat they are thinned again. 
7 he plants pulled up can be used and the distance 
between those left will vary from three to six 
a according to the size of the variety and 
the conditions of culture. 

Frequent and shallow tillage is needed to keep 
the soil surface free from weeds or a crust. 
Hand-weeding must be given whenever weeds ap- 
pear among the seedlings. Care must be taken 
not to cover the bulbs with soil. 

As the leaves ripen toward the end of Summer 
they die down. Sometimes this process is has- 
tene d by rolling a barrel along the rows to break 

\wn the tops. When the leaves are all brown 
sas bulbs are pulled and left exposed to the dry- 
ing sun a few days to ripen off. 

The best way to be sure of early onions for 
table use is to plant the sets which are offered 
in all the seed stores. These grow rapidly and 
re yn ready to pull for bunch onions. 


crops. 


SWEET POTATO CULTURE 


HE sweet potato is one of the chief garden 
products of our southern states, forming a 
staple article of diet in all homes. It is 
hipped to northern markets in enormous quanti- 
ties, where thousands, who enjoy the tubers have 
no knowledge of how they are grown. 
The sweet potato is a true root-tuber having 
buds or “eyes” as the Irish potato has—the 
latter being a stem-tuber. Under favorable con- 
ditions of warmth and moisture the sweet potato 
is able to develop buds upon its surface. Advan- 
tage of this fact is taken in propagating the crop. 
> potatoes are placed thickly in a layer in a 
hot-bed and covered with a few inches of soil. 
The buds soon develop and send up shoots or 
sprouts. These sprouts are called “draws” by 
the planters. When they are a few inches long 
the sprouts are pulled off the tubers: essentially 
they are rooted stem cuttings which will soon 
end out more roots and develop rapidly. These 
uts are set eighteen inches apart in rows 
ur feet apart. These quickly root and grow as 
t trailing vine familiar to all who have seen 
sweet potatoes growing. For later crops cuttings 
from the stems of these young vines are often 


ylanted 


f 


STARTING CELERY PLANTS 


N a recent Massachusetts report, Mr. Henry M. 
f Howard, well known as a successful market 
gardener, writes that good celery plants for 
the main crop can be grown by sowing the seed 
broadcast or in rows in the open field as early 
in the month of March as you can sow peas. 
Cover the seed not more than &% inch. 
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This splend‘d oak stands on the estate of the late 
Julius E. French, at W.ckliffe,O. It was entirely hol- 
low at the base, because of the decay of several wes. 
It was physically weak and growing weaker. ith- 
in a short time _a heavy wind would surely haye 
blown it over. It was treated by the Davey Tree 
Experts and has been saved. 

The picture shown above was taken four years after 
treatment, and shows a wonderful growth of new 
bark over the filling. The new bark is seen inside 
the white spots. 


This tree is a living monument to the science of Tree 
Surgery. — and develo by John Davey; 
and to the skill of the Davey Tree Experts. Your 
trees can be saved by the Davey Experts also. 


Let a Davey Tree Expert 
Examine Your Trees Now. & 


Sometimes decay can be seen from the outside— 
Sometimes it can’t. Hidden decay is often just as 
dangerous as that exposed to view. Sometimes a 
tree owner realizes the condition ard needs of his 
trees—Sometimes he don’t. More often he don’t 
Generally it’s a revelation. 


In most cases they sav “I wouldn’t have believed that 
trees needed such treatment, nor that such things 
could be done with trees as you have done.” 


Cavities, if not properly treated, continue to decay 
and destroy the trees. Outward appearances do not 
always indicate the extent of the cavity, nor the con- 
dition of decay. Our EXPERT examination will 
reveal exact conditions. 

We will gladly have one of our Experts examine your 
trees, without charge, and_ report on their exact 
condition. If your trees need no treatment you want 
to know it; if they do need treatment you ought to 
know it. Write for booklet “D” 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
KENT, OHIO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
Phone Madison Square 9546. 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago, Ill., 
Phone Harrison 2666. 
New Birks Bldg., Montreal, Can., 
Phone Up ToWn 6726 
Merchants’Exch.Bidg. SanFrancisco, Cal 
Telephone Connection . an 


Representatives Available Everywhere. JOHN DAVEY -— 
Father of Tree Surgery 


PYRICHT 1912 








BS” WHY PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES 
—_ _ Wemanufacture hundreds of de- 

signs of ornamental fences, both 
¢Wire and Iron Picket, Arches and 

£12 Lt Entrance Gates. “cheaper than wood," 
‘or lawns, churches, cemeteries, 

| | parks and factories, etc. RQ” Write 


i] 









































uF ter free catalog and specia| prices. 
FOUNDRY AND FENCE Co. 
bndianapolis, Indiana 


* 2447 Vandes Street 
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A Coldwell Motor Lawn Mower on the grounds of 

John D. Rockefeller’s estate, Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 

O keep turf in good condition you must have a good lawn mower. 
Those who want—and know—the best always use Coldwell 
Mowers. 

“Coldwell” means to lawn mowers what “Kodak” means to cameras. 

Each is the leader in its line. 

One Coldwell Motor Mower does the work of three men and three 
horse mowers. It climbs 20% grades easily. It weighs 2,000 pounds 
—rolling and cutting in one; but it leaves no hoof prints. 

Coldwell Motor Mowers are used on all the principal Golf links in 
America, by the U. S. Government, and on scores of parks and private 
estates. 


We also make the best horse and hand lawn mowers on the market. | 
Send us your name and address and we will mail you our illus- 
trated catalogue, with an interesting booklet on the care of turf. 






Always use the BEST. The BEST is the Cheapest. 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the BEST. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Chicago 
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Dutch Bulbs - direct from Holland 


) and finest new dahlias, described in FREE catalog 
‘ T. VAN WAVEREN & KRUIJFF 
American Branch House, 141 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 














D war f Fruiting Sizes 


Send for Catalog. 
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Haven, L, Connecticut 











Start a Fernery 


Brighten up the deep, | nooks on your lawn, or that dark 
porch corner—just the places for our hardy wild ferns and wild flower 
collections. e have been growing them for 25 years and know 
what varieties are suited to your conditions. ‘Tell us the kind 
of soil you have—light, sandy, clay—and we will advise you. 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


will give the charm of nature to your yard. These include not only hardy wild 
ferns, but native orchids, and flowers for wet and swampy spots, rocky hillsides 
and dry woods. We also grow such hardy flowers as primroses, cam 
digitalis, violets, hepaticas, trilliums, and wild flowers which require open 

as wellas shade. If you wanta bit of an old-time wildwood garden, with flowers 
just as Nature grows them—send for our new catalogue an 

what to select and how to succeed with 


EDWARD GILLETT, Box C, Southwick, Mass. 
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Setting You Straight 


On the 


HEN U-Bar greenhouses 
were first being built, about 
a decade ago, they were at 


once designated as “the curved eave 
greenhouses.” 


This was because we built the first 
curved eave greenhouse. 


It was built with the U-Bar. At 
once its superiority was recognized. 
The tremendous growing advantage 
in the greater amount of light it gave 
to the plants was warmly welcomed 
by gardeners. Results were obtained, 
before impossible. Because of 
their graceful attractiveness, people 
built them who had always refused 
to consider other houses, constructed 
other ways. 





U-Bar 


Finally, imitators of course, came, j 
and other concerns began _ buildin 
curved eave houses that looked som« 


what like the U-Bar curved eave | 


Looking like them, however, is the 
only way they are like them. A most 


casual comparison will convince 3 

of this. The only U-Bar curt ork 

house is the one built with the U- | 
No one else cat 1 build U Bar ‘Bowe 
—it’s a patente: ¥ nstruction. It’s 
construction entirely different from 





any other ; superior in many ways. 

Knowi ing now, what you do know, 
you will want to know still more 
about U-Bar houses before putting 
your money in any other 

We hope you will at once seek 1 
for just such information Hi} 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES | 


PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 


CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 
































The Original All Steel Style ‘‘A.’’ 











“PHILADELPHIA” 


LAWN MOWERS 
The Original, The Oldest, The Best 
Standard High Grade Mowers of the } 


All Knives Vanadium Crucible Steel 


18 Styles Hand Mowers i 
6 Styles Horse Mower 
Illustrated Catal 113 Ready 
The Philadelphia Lawn Mower | Co. 
44 years makers er 


3ist & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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larket gardeners raise many plants in green- 
nd hotbeds to set on low land for celery 
market in July and August. The plants for 
celery marketed later than that come from 
sown with a machine in the field, in rows 

O 12 inches apart. 
if your plants are not growing as rapidly as 
u wish, give a little nitrate of soda and plenty 


uses a 


water. You must be careful, or the piauis 
suffer from too much nitrate of soda. lf 
ie plants are getting too large, cut back the tops 


ae 


osen the roots, to check their growth and 
ew roots and tops. The effect produced 
loosening the roots with a fork is very much 
same as that of transplanting, and far more 
ymical. Plants should not be thicker than 

ur or five to the inch in the row, and must be 
hinned if they stand thicker than this. If sown 
hick broadcast, it will be best to transplant 

ll plants, setting them in rows about 6 inches 
and the plants as close as possible in the 
w. If a broadcast bed gets too weedy, it will 
found pve ipest and best to transplant to a new 


bed, using plenty of water until the plants become 


lished. 


VEGETABLE-FEEDING CATERPILLARS 


HE thick-bodied green caterpillars that feed 
upon cabbage leaves are perhaps the easiest 
insects to find in the garden. They are 
lled Cabbage Worms. If you place some of 


them in a glass jar with a cabbage leaf you can 
asily witness the changes they pass through in 


later it will change again, 
butterfly with black dots upon its wings. 


r later lives. 

WI hen each cabbage worm becomes full grown 

will change to a chrysalis. About ten days 
this time to a white 

This is 

ur most abundant white butterfly and is called 

; ybage Butterfly. 

Another green caterpillar is often found upon 

Its body is more slender than that of 

he cabbage worm and it curls into a loop when 

he caterpillar crawls along. It is called the Cab- 





ybazes. 


bage Plusia and when full grown as a cz aterpillar 


is about an inch long and pale green in color, 


th a few lighter stripes along the sides. It 
en spins a light silken cocoon, generally on 
he under side of a eabbage leaf, within which it 


hanges to a pupa. A little later it changes to a 


dark gray moth, about an inch long. 


Still another caterpillar may often be found 
eding on cabbage leaves. It is not green like 
hose already mentioned, but it is so brightly col- 


ored in yellow and black that it is called the Zebra 


grown, with its 


marked 


} 


and the 


widely, so that 


\ bout 


‘pillar. It is about two inches long when full 
smooth shining blackish body 
each side with two long yellow 


with short vertical stripes 


along 
pes connected 


petween, 


These Zebra Caterpillars hatch from eggs laid 
yn the leaves of cabbages and other plants by a 
yd-sized moth. The eggs are laid in clusters 
larvae feed together in groups when 
hey hatch. But as they grow larger they scatter 
when full grown they usually 

» feeding alone. Then they enter the soil and 
llow out a cell in which they change to pupae. 


two weeks later they change again to 

moths 
Another caterpillar of striking colors feeds 
pon celery, parsley, parsnips, carrots and other 


members of the great parsley family. 


1 


Its general 
yr is green, but it has so many bands of black 
along its body that one may well 
it as a black, yellow and green cater- 
r. It is often called the Celery Caterpillar 
he Carrot Caterpillar, from the plants upon 
vhich it is commonly found. 

When full-grown this Celery Caterpillar is 
than two inches long. It now leaves its 
id plant and finds a board or fence post as a 
ipport and shelter for its chrysalis period. Upon 
1is board or post, either below or on the side, 
spins a silken mat and a silken loop. It then 
itches hold of the mat with its hind feet and 
upports its body with the loop. Now it casts 
ff its caterpillar skin and becomes a grayish or 


1 
vellow 








brownish chrysalis. 
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Roses tr, Amateur 


Two-year-old plants car- 
ried over winter in_ cold 
houses with only sufficient 
artificial heat to exclude 
severe frost; will give immediate results. 


We particularly recommend the Dreer Dozen of 

Hardy Ever-blooming Hybrid-Tea Roses; all well-tried 

varieties which will produce an abundance of flowérs 
to cut until frost. 


Caroline Testout: Bright satiny rose; Earl of Warwick: Soft 
salmon-pink; Geteral MacArthur: Rich crimson-scarlet; Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria: Soft pearly-white, shaded cream; Killarney: 
Well-known, sparkling, brilliant pink; Konigin Carola: Satiny-rose, 
six to seven inches across; Lady Ashtown: Soft rose, shading to 
yellow_at base; Mme. Jules Grolez: Attractive satiny china-rose 
color; Mme, Leon Pain: Salmony-pink, with orange shading; Mme, 

vary: Splendid Nankeen-yellow; Prince De Bulgarie: Silvery- 
flesh, shaded with salmon; Viscountess Folkestone: Creamy-pink, 
shading deeper at centre, 

Any of the above in strong, two-year-old plants, 50c each. 
$5.00 for the collection of 12 varieties; $35.00 per 100. 
DREER’S For a complete list of roses of all types for garden 
GARDEN planting, see Dreer’s Diamond Jubilee Garden Book. 

Within its pages you will also find all the vegetables, 
BOOK plants, hardy flowers—everything worth growing. 
Free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A.DREER Pnitapetpnia 
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Saturate part of a clean Blotter with ink — Let it dry thoroughly — 
Pour water on it — Notice how the dry ink re-dissolves and runs into 
the freshly-moistened fibers of the still clean part of the blotter. This 
will suggest how, in like manner, the grains of our EARLY-CROP 


ODORLESS FERTILIZER 


(and of our MAK-GRO ODORLESS PLANT FOOD) when mixed with the 





soil, are acted upon by the rains and the soil-moisture, releasing from time to 
time from the fiber base of the compound a quantity of immediately available 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, so that plants are supplied uninterrupted- 
ly throughout the entire growing season. with the food required for their proper 





growth and good crop-develop- 
ment. 

EARLY-CROP We want to send you our De- 
ODORLESS scriptive Booklet on the subject, 














PERT) rz F so that, being convinced of the 

rm value of our product, you will be 

prepared to try it out in your Gar- 

a den and Planting Operations this 
COMPANY 


year. For ALL GROWING THINGS. 
v Among the dozen or more Book- 
tror extensive prantinc | lets by Mr. George T. Powell on 


& GARDENING OPERATIONS § Gardening and kindred subjects, 
POUND BAGS $3.75 . 


‘SHIPPED IN 100- iD . ° AND GARDEN 
= AND, IN TON AND CAR LOAD LOTS which we intend for extensive 
}-O.B. FACTORY, IGDALE, NJ, : . ONE-POUND BOX. Poswpaid 25 Cents 
FOR FEKES-tum cree Gwe | Cistribution, may be several you ] Svescum 


i BAG, Delivery paid tm 
— might want. SENpD FOR THE LIST. 


CONSUMERS FERTILIZER COMPANY, ‘write S3i-¢ 


YORK CITY 
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Pe x your grounds in keeping with the beauty of your 
home? Are your trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- 
ously arranged that, though weary from the day’s cares, 
you find it hard to resist their call to “‘go forth under the 
open sky and list to nature’s teachings’’? If not, you should 
secure the services of 


Our Landscape Department 


Here we maintain a staff of landscape experts under the leadership of a competent 
designer. Water colorsketches and planting plans for modest homes or large country 
estates carefully prepared and estimates furnished. Our trees, shrubs, plants and 
flowers are unequalled for beauty and vigorous growing qualities. Write us if you 
wish to consult one of our experts. Catalogue and full particulars on request. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building. 




















FENCING FOR THE FUTURE 


Any wire fence will serve where there is nothing but fair weather. It is rain, 
snow and ice that put fencing to the test. Continued dampness and salt air are 
especially destructive to wire fencing, The only weather and time proof fence is 


Excelsior ‘“‘Rust-Proof” 


By a special process, which includes dipping the completed fabric into melted zinc, 
the Excelsior ‘‘Rust-Proof”’ Fence is rendered impervious to moisture, It will last 
for many years under the most trying conditions, without expense for painting or 
repairs. 


You Should Use It. Order From Your Hardware Dealer. 


Write to the factory for illustrated catalog “F” 
and samples showing the “Rust-Proof” process 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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Collinsia 

Convolvulus, Dwarf 

() Cosmos 1 D 
Eschscholtzia N Ta 


A dollar bill pinned to your letter will bring the collect 
together with an attractive garden plan insuri 
mony. Alsoour Spring catalog cont gs a wonderful list 
of flower and vegetable seeds, garden t etc 
helpful hints and suggestions on the cultivat 
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,as wellas mar 


ion of your gard 


Secibain' Seeds 





“The Most Reliable Seeds” 
have been renowned for their uniform purity and fertility ever sin 


Thomas Jefferson was President—you can depend n them 


J.M. Thorburn & Co. 


33D Barclay St. Founded 1802 — 111 years ago New York 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 8y AYMAR EMBURY, II 
Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American architecture —New Eng ~ 1d 

Colonial. The American Farmhouses, Elizabethan and Modern English, Spanish « liss é laining 

many sources and discussing its development and possibilities, The 100 illustratior é st types 

modern country homes in different parts of the country. The book makes an instan 

appearance—binding, paper, type and illustrations. Size, 10x 11 inches. Price, $5 
Present subscribers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may secure ¢ 
sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3 Fourth Avenue 
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NEW YORK CITY 











Relics S: 


HE reason t 
time gardens of 
days were so 
ful, was because 
held no sway. 
It’s a happy c 
that just now su 
flowers are very 
You must be a bit i-fa 
entirely new-fashioned 
We have truly 
just such plants and fi 
This illustration 
the famous len 
Sargent, Dire 
boretum, made wit 
flowers—Lilac and 
the simplest way it 
If you want trees, es 
ones, a visit to our . 
repay you. Run 
Be sure to send for Hi Booklet 
HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS 


Isaac Hicks @ Son 


Westbury, Long Island 
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the change to the Chrysalis takes place in 


itumn the insect remains in this condition until 
pring, when it comes, out as a butterfly. If it 


place in summer, the butterfly comes forth 
ut two weeks. The butterfly is the hand- 
Black Swallowtail, one of our most attract- 
insects. It may be seen visiting a great 
ty of flowers almost any time between May 
September, stopping occasionally upon a 
t, parsley or other leaf to lay an egg. 
urious thing about these celery caterpillars 
when touched they are likely to send out 
just behind the head an orange-colored 


’-shaped organ, which gives off an offensive 


mell. This is believed to be a way in which the 


lars protect themselves from enemies, 





PREVENTIVE AND REMEDIAL MEASURES 
M \NY of the caterpillars affecting vege- 
tables 

- 


are so large that they are readily 
een and picked off by hand. Others may 


41 


killed by spraying or dusting with Paris green 


senate of lead or, if on a crop which cannot 
be treated with such dangerous poisons by 
the insect powder made from Pyrethum 
° | ane 
ver heads. 
Clean culture and fall plowing are two de- 
ble preventive measures against vegetable 


GARDEN NOTES 


O F THE Hardy Grasses, the most robust and 


reliable is the Erianthus Ravenne. This 

magnificent variety, under generous culti- 

forms large clumps and throws up flower 

ns to a height of twelve or fifteen feet, and as 

remain all winter in almost perfect condi- 

hot faded by the frost, they are orna- 

at a season when there is a dearth of 

n our lawns. They are equally desirable 

clumps and in combination with other 

s, for long, hedge-like rows between lots or 
1 screen to rear portions of the grounds. 

he Eulalia Japonica variegata sebrina is an- 

r beautiful grass somewhat lower in growth 

erianthus, rarely exceeding eight or ten 

so ornamental in foliage as to be indis- 

ble in any planting of hardy grasses. It 

practically the same treatment as the 











In sections where the pampas grass is hardy it 


always be included in any extensive plant- 
rasses. Its beautiful long grass blades 





in a perfect fountain of silvery green, 
d in fall with great snowy plumes. At the 
must be lifted in the fall and wintered 
warm cellar, but even with this annual dis- 
it forms imposing groups and is well 
he trouble of moving. 

Eulalia gracillima univittata is a dwarf- 
white-striped grass, much resembling 
pas grass in manner of growth and is valu- 

for putting in front of taller plants. 
n there are certain annual grasses that may 
1 to border beds of the hardy grasses and 
id much beauty to the planting. Among 


hese the Pennisetum rueppelianum and P. Mac- 


pir" Mn 


Atrosanguineum are the best. The 
mer has purple plumes which droop in the 
st graceful manner, and the latter shows vivid 

son plumes. Both are easily raised from seed 
n early in spring in house or hotbed. 





4 - IPS may be planted four inches apart 


nd about that distance below the surface of 
the soil. Hyacinths require more room and 
1 be set nine inches apart. Like the tulip, 


e effect is best where solid beds of one color 


re planted together, or beds of harmonizing 


re arranged in simple geometrical patterns. 
the room is not required for bedding 
nts after the tulips and hyacinths have fin- 
1 blooming, the bulbs may be left in the. 
nd the year around and some small annual 


wn between the bulbs during summer. But 
} 


Wit 


here the beds are needed, or if there is a plague 
f moles in the garden, the bulbs may be lifted 


placed in shallow drills, in some unused 


pace to ripen, after which they may..be stored in 


per bags until time for again planting in the 


round in the fall. 
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“HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS’ 
Has 110 illustrations 


ABOVE is one of them. All were made 
from photographs taken especially for Bilt- 
more Nursery. They show the beauties of 
the Pink, the brilliance of the Poppies, the 
charm of the Peonies, the stately grace of Foxgloves 
and Larkspur, and the striking effect obtained by 
masses of Hollyhocks and other plants. 


How You May Get This Book 
At Once Without Cost 


‘*‘Hardy Garden Flowers’’ is too ex- 
ensive for promiscuous distribution, 
ut if you have a garden of peren- 
nials or contemplate planting one 
soon, we will be glad to send you a 
copy by return post. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, 
Box 1549, Biltmore, N. C. 











Read About This New Astermum 


HE dispute between the Aster and the 
Chrysanthemum has at last been most 
amicably settled by combining the 

beauties of the Aster and the glory of the 
Chrysanthemum. 

It is now our pleasurable privilege to in- 
troduce you to the Astermum—a perfect 
result of the hybridizers’ art. When making 
up your list, be sure that they receive an 
invite. 

You will find them delightful garden 
guests. They have a beauty all their own. 
They dress most tastily in snow white, 
beautiful rose pink and Aunt Prue Lavender. 

Each color 35c. a package—3 packages, $1. 

These Astermums are fully described in 
Boddington’s Garden Guide—which is the 
real “social register“ among the flower and 
vegetable folks. Send for the Guide—it’s 
tree. 


oyenientin 


Arthur T. Boddington 
340 West 14th Street New York City 

















* Fine Specimens 
Ww 1 t Cc h Send for Catalog. 2 

















The Elm City Nursery Co. 
Hazel Dept. L, Connecticut 


New Haven, 
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CHEAP AS WOOD 
Wi 40 STYLES. ALL KINDS 
OF FENCE. NO AGENTS 
CATALOG FREE 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 
BOX A _ TERRE HAUTE, IND, 











Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, many 
pages of poultry facts, different breeds in natural colors, 
70 varieties illustrated and described. Incubators and 
brooders, low price of stock and eggs for hatching. A 
perfect guide to all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this 
noted book. B. H. GREIDER, Box 132 Rheems, Pa. 























WATER-BALLAST ‘‘ANYWEIGHT’’ ROLLER 


Don’t spoil your lawn with a cumbersome fixed-weight roller that pulls like a load of lead and is always 
too heavy or too light for the conditions. A soft, spring lawn demands a very light roller—a dry lawn 
or a tennis court a heavier one. Remember—less money buys a really perfect machine—an 


*“‘Anyweight’’"— Up to 4/2 Ton 













tuns easily under heaviest ballast—a hollow, hardened steel, rust-proof drum 
filled or emptied in a jiffy—will last a lifetime. Made in one or two sections 
drums boiler-riveted or acetylene-welded—various sizes. 


VALUABLE BOOKLET, “Care of the Lawn,”’ mailed. 
free. Write for it today and save money—save your lawn 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co 
Box 3, Monroe, Mich. 














HORSFORD’S 
Cold Weather Plants 
and Flower Seeds that grow. 


Be sure and get °Horsford’s 
free catalogue before buying 
plants or seeds. You save 
money and get better stock. 
A long list of the best kinds 
to select from, all tried in 
cold Vermont. Plants, 
shrubs, trees, vines, wild 
flowers, hardy ferns. 


F. H. HORSFORD, 
Charlotte : Vermont 











Beautiful Lawns 
EWele Mm Or: bwe l=} i 


With their wonderful colors and delicious perfumes; 
their luscious berries and tender greens depend upon 
fertilizer. The best soil will fail unless it is 

kept rich and fertile with 


Wizard Brand Sheep Manure 


Dried and Pulverized 


for 20 1b. barrel Soapehd cannot Gantie. 
Special quantity prices and-Free Book- 
os let—sent for your name on a postal. 
ane PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
Union peout Yards 
Wizard Brand is sold by Seedsmen and Garden Supply Houses 

















12 Bungalow Plans 
FREE - 


With One Year’s Subscription to 


BUNGALOW 
MAGAZINE 


An indispensable guide to an ideal home. It has solved all the problems 
and knows just ‘what you want. It takes up in detail the construction, deco- 
ration and furnishings of real Bungalow Homes. Profusely illustrated with 
splendid photographs of the newest ideas in bungalow construction, including 
exteriors, interiors, plans and diagrams handsomely printed on tinted paper. 
Comes to the reader each month with a wealth of information and helpfulness. 
It will save you many times its cost for a whole year. Full working drawings, 
specifications and complete bill of material for one bungalow each month, 
with plenty of photographs of same and a dependable estimate of its cost, 
is an invaluable feature, unique in the publishing field. It is pleasing + helping thousands of others now 
engaged in the fruition of a life’s work—the building of a real home. IT WILL PLEASE YOU 


Twelve Magazines, Twelve Working Drawings, sien $2 00 
Specifications, and Twelve Bills of Material for 


Send Coupon Now—TODAY 
BUNGALOW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. Seattle, Washington 


For the enclosed $2.00 send me Bungalow Magazine for one year beginning with the.......... issue. It is 
understood that I shall receive each month a complete working plan for one Bungalow, including specifications 
and bill of material. ($2.50 in Canada, Foreign $3.00). 
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DAHLIAS will make 
your garden a blaze 
of beautiful color. 


Truly gorgeous in their infinite 
variety of shape and color, ri- 
valing in beauty and effective- 
hess any other floral combina- 
tion. Grow in any soil, the 
poorer the better. Bloom best 
when other flowers wane. 


“Our Reputation Set’”’ 


of five beautiful Dahlias se- 
lected from our 500 varieties 

: for their magnificent qualities 
will convince you of their value. $1 postpaid, together 
with our beautiful catalog, showing ‘Our Reputation 
Set,”’ and others in colors. Complete guide on Dahlias, 
Cannais, Gladioli, Liliums, etc. 


DAVID HERBERT & SON 



















Box 801, Atco, N. J. 














‘¢Farr’s Hardy Plants’’ 
Shown As They Are 


The Iris, Peony and others of my 
favorite hardy plants are shown 
in my new book in all the colors 
of Nature. Each varying tint and 
delicate shading is reproduced 
faithfully by autochrome photo- 
graph and four-color printing. 

The color plates occupy eight 


ages of the k, which I have 
ried to make more beautiful, 
more complete, and better in 


every way than those that "went 





Jlants at my Wyomissing Nurseries, where a hobby Ww 
fato a Susheaes. The book, ‘“‘Farr’s Hardy Plants,” is 
ready now. I will be glad to send you a copy if you wish. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 
107 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 














Beautiful Lawns 


Lawns that are distinctive; that show early and 
late and all of the time that they are different; 
lawns of wonderful texture; a rich green, velvet, 
carpet out of doors; such lawns are made wit. 


KALAKA 


FERTILIZED GRASS SEED 


Expert blending of purest seeds of choice lawn grasses 
in combination with specially prepared natural fertil- 
izer insures best distribution and quick, strong germination. 

Kalaka in 5 Ib. boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 
or $1.25 West of Omaha. Special prices for quantities 
of 50 Ibs. and over. Order today. 


“How to Make a Lawn,” 
_ Free Beebiet Sein 


maker, sent free if you mention your dealer. 
THE KALAKA CO., 1108 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
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The Elm City Nursery Co. 
Map | es New Haven, Dept. L, Connecticut 
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OLD ENGLISH and other 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


"Send for New Catalog of Many Designs 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES COMPANY 
BEVERLY, MASS. 

















THE AMERICAN ELM. 


OW much 
H with the use 
tured, says J g, 
a fact that the ¢ el nu from 
memorial in ornam c Plit 
tions the use of i 
Romans have alwa 
and ornament, t 1 
pose of forming living nt suj 
the grapes in their vineyz ng 
of Francis I elms w 
and in England no t 1 1 re fré 
in more varied ways 
This ancient usag é 
been a factor in the po; t f it in An 
doubtless, however, it { > virtu 
the main cause. It ¢ f Souths 
foundland to Lake Su to the | 
the Rocky Mountains, sou la and 
No tree addpts itself at re ¢ ious 
the elm to varied condit ind ex] 
The varied chara t is im 





to consider. From the s : trical 1 
headed, low-branched ! to t 
huge and straight-tru vial f ove 
dred feet in height, having r the dome 
head, formed by clos: ranches, 
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most beautiful vase-t 
haps most frequentl; 
The feathered trunk l i 
often highly picturesq L at 1 sm 
tunately situated in me 

The shade of the 
too dense, the high-li 
allowing plenty oi si t 1 
thermore, giving freed ( ( tant 
of air. The foliage t st 
play of sunlight and sha ) tree i 
interesting to study in wv I n 

varied ramifications 
with the graceful swe 
spring the flowers 
of softest green, clo 
table mist of sul 
shortly by a prolific 
samaras or seed vess g 
to uniolding leaves of reen, deepen 
color as they become 

Aside from these 
tree lends itself to 
aptitude. No tree 
planted in any deg 
limit being that of n : f 
the weight of the tree > to1 
the size of top or t t er tl 
natural form can t m 
impunity, if we obser ry 
tions of leaving the w in such an 
to assist nature in healing t ) in th 
hand, the elm requi runing tl 
other trees, its natural 
ally being sufficient. 

Frequently the criticism made that 
grows slowly. Actua n f 
rapidly growing trees ava e. But the crit 
generally mos. conclusive epted is 
abundant and too shalloy ramif 
the consequent exhau 
ity of elm trees. Fe ew 
where elm trees injure the verdure and he 
a lawn; and in those in wh 























are injured, the matter resolves itself into a q 
tion of whether the value of the elm tree i 
greater than the effect prod 1 by the lessex 
tures of other ornamental! planting 

Never set elms closer than seventy-five 


apart, unless some unusual attem; 
in future to keep the tree-t 
shape. 

While the value of the American elm is 














recognized in New England, this value should 
truly apply menmanont the natural range of 
tree. The tendency to overlook the comparat 
rapidity of its growth and to use less long- 
trees is wrong; and where a perfectly hardy, 1 
orous and beautiful tree of long life is desir« 


plant this after fully providin 
apart to insure the perfect 
ment of each tree. 
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Free Book on 











lls you how to make 

care for a new 
Also tells you 

to renew an S 

worn-out Z 

In fact, S 


Fill 

Ok gives with 

la tz a on water 

king and » & 

sated desired 
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1utiful lawn. 


\ me owner 
should he ave this book. 
free for the asking. Write for it to-day. 


iiticns ‘‘Water-weight’’ 
Rollers Roll Your Lawn 


Do you know that the most essential tool 
r the care of a lawn is a Roller? A roller 
eradicate weeds, discourage moles and 
ts, keep grass from dying out in spots, and 
mote even growth from a hz ird, smooth 
face over which the mower will operate to 
‘fection. Dunham “Water-Weight” Roller 
ng Rollers are superior to all others. 
are roller bearing and easy to operate. 
a Dunham. If your dealer does not 
sm, write us. For sale by leading 
lware and Seed Stores. Don’t fail to 
for our Free Book on Lawn Making. 


THE DUNHAM COMPANY 
128 FRONT STREET, BEREA, OHIO 


The Largest Roller Manufacturer in the World 
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3 U N A Beautiful Ilustrated Book- 
_let, “ WHERE SUN DIALS 


DIAL "ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 


quest. Estimates furnished 
Any Latitude \' Ask for Booklet No. 3 


E. 8. MEYROWITZ, 237 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul,London, Paris 
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Iron Railing 
Entrance Gates and Wire 
Fencing of all designs and 
for all purposes. 

Unclimbable Fences for Es- 
tate Boundaries and Indus- 
trial Properties. 

Tennis Court Enclosures 


a Specialty. Lawn Furniture and 
i] Stable Fittings. 

iH] No order too large or too small 
Hy for us to handle. 


Send for our Fence Catalog of 
| original designs. It’s yours for 
i the asking. 

| F. E: CARPENTER CO. 


NEW YORK 





857 Postal Building 
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LADY told us: “I have been fascinated with your china ever since I saw your display in Syra- 
cuse. Your patterns are lovely—so many pretty things!” 


O. P. Co. “Syracuse” China is wonderfully beautiful —and in addition it is the most durable china made. A test 
that proves its quality (not weight) is to strike the edge of any “Syracuse” China on a piece, of equal thickness, of 
any other china, and it will invariably chip the other china with no effect on the “Syracuse.” We are willing to 
make this test at any time. 
The reason for the superior serviceability of O. P. Co. “Syracuse” second or glazing fire to make the piece brittle, as in the case where 
China is that it is made by our famous “double-fire” process. body and glaze are fused together in one fire. 
The first fire makes the body translucent, non-absorbent and ex- In addition, the age mere and cherming > geen 4 of 0. P. 
’ o. “Syracuse” China are part of the china itself, and practically 
ceedingly tough and durable, so that there is no chance for the last as long as it does. 
Thus, O. P. Co. “Syracuse” China gives you two kinds of durability, the great sanitary advantage of not absorbing 
germs, grease or dirt as ordinary ware permits, besides the most exquisite variety of lastingly beautiful patterns you 
ever saw. Two are suggested here; but be sure to ask your dealer to show you also our remarkable “Canterbury,” 
“Old Haarlem” and other dainty designs, any one of which can be decorated with your monogram if you desire. If 
he has*them, he knows—if he hasn’t, don’t argue, for 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE PIECE 


You may then judge for yourself and get a proper appreciation 
which no illustration can give. (Enclose roc to cover postage.) 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Waterproof and Beautify 
cement, stucco, artstone, with 


Chi- Namel 
‘Cementone 


Finishes 


Instead of the dull, dead, dirty gray 
which is the natural color of cement or 
concrete, Cementone gives all the charm 
and beauty of color and at the same 
time seals the pores against moisture. 


Cementone Makes Beautiful, 
Comfortable and Healthy Homes 


15 Good Colors 
Send for Free Books 


The Ohio Vamish Company 
860! Kinsman Road Cleveland, Ohio 























You can always have a dark green, 
velvety lawn if you make it with 


U-TREE-I- ME 
The Plant Food Blend 


for fertilizing lawns, flowers, trees, shrubs, vegetables 
and all things that grow. Concentrated. ail available, 
ean, odorless, A scientific discovery. Six years’ tests. 
Use one-half less of U-TREE-T-ME than ordinary 
fertilizer and grow more fruit ona vegetables, earlier 
and of finer flavor. 5 Ibs. xpress peonaid, $1.00 
(enough for 500 feet lawn or 130 rose maahes, etc.) ; 
100 Ibs., $5.00, freight prepaid east of Miss. 


Write for valuable free booklets, 


THE PLANT & LAND FOOD CO. 


200 N. Garrison Lane, BALTIMORE, MD. 














In Specimen Sizes 
Send for Catalog. 


Rare 


2 The Elm City Nursery Co. 
L 1 i acs New Haven, Dept. L, Connecticut 








Orchards 
Madeto Pay 


before by using the most 
ecintifc eschard motheds.” Ths book 
“The Why and How of Orchard Success” 
may be worth hundreds of dollars to nal 
ee pe otra he . 

pruning —. jw to pre- 
vent mould, mildew, scale, scab, etc., also 
how to spray vegetables and shade trees. 

A WINE OF INFORMATION FOR 50 CENTS 

Send for it today. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP Co. 

206 Grand Ave. Eimira, N. Y. 
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THE CARE OF FLOORS 


HE constant 

care or 

this brief 
nothing is eas 
floor. Water 
floor. The less 
ter. Painted, mn 
cleaned with crude 
in the petroleum 
When the entire 
manner close 
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Ornamental _ Fences 


LL iron fences may look more or less 

alike, but they are decidedly unlike 

in construction, endurance and con- 
tinued perfection of line up. 

There are several plain, common sense 
reasons why our iron or wire fences, whether 
plain or ornamental, continue to continue 
Satisfactory. 

We would like to show why that, once 
up, they are up for a lifetime. 

Send for catalog and tell us something 
about what kind of fenee you need. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


98 Church Street 


ateetten 


New York 





A Beautiful Lawn 


of rich green grass will be yours, if 
you feed the soil. The ideal fertilizer— 
rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash—all ready to apply—is 


Sheep’s Head Sheep Manure 


Free from all refuse. Adds humus 
to soil. Quick results, 

Also fine for the garden, flower beds, 
shrubbery and orchard. 200 Ib. barrel, $4. 
Freight prepaid east of Mo. River. Smaller 
quantities if desired. Folder free. Natural 
Guano Co., 802 River St., Aurora, Ill. 


A Fine Garden 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 
WY EV coe © Coyeelt= me otsrcteletacl 


A little money, wisely invested in 
thrifty evergreens, transforms an ofs, 
dinary place into one of rare beauty) 
taste,elegance. We are specialists, 
_. not only in growing but ewe 
artistic _ effects.» Established - 
years.. Largest and choicest selec-' 
: tion in America. Prices lowest— 
‘ quality considered. Don’t risk fail- 
ure. Hill's Free Evergreen Book wilt 
help you, and our expert advice 
\ is free.x Write today, for, book! 
illustrated in colors., ~ 









D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 


262 Cedar Street,¢ Dundee, IIL, 




















_ 16 NEW BULBS FOR 920 CTs. 


i New Yellow Calla, 
Y very fine and valuable. 
TA ‘4g 3 Emerald Vine, most 
CY graceful and elegant of vines. 
(@ 3 Helianti, a most showy 
Y flower like Cosmos. Tubers 
make a fine winter vegetable 
cooked like asparagus. 
3 Gladiolus New Hybrids. 
6 Shamrock Oxalis. 
Fine foliage; everblooming. 
These 16 Bulbs are all new 
and extra fine. We mail them 
all together with a complete 
\ treatise on Culture of Summer 
S Bulbs and big Catalogue for 20 cts, 
Our big Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and rare 
new Fruits /ree toall who apply. We 
are the largest growers in the world 
_ yof Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lil- 
les, etc., and our stocks are the best and cheapest 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, V. Y. 
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An extensive stock of Reed Living Room Suites, Cushions of Cretonne in any color to ha:uouize 


with furnishings. 


Suites of six pieces ranging in price from......... 


$90.00 to $135 


SCOTCH ART RUGS ina large variety of sizes and color combinations, at moderate prices. 


23rd Street 


34th Street 


New York 





.0O per Suite 








THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen in Metropolitan Shops with a department for advertisers ‘using small space 
and desiring position alongside reading matter. 
For rates and particulars address Walter C. 


Special value for the advertiser, 
Kimball, Inc., Advertising 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Manager, I 


information for 


Madison Avenuc, 


New 


the reader. 


York 


City. 























We Offer You 









With a Six 
Months’ Trial 
Subscription to 


FOREST 


AND 


STREAM 


For One Dollar 


The Oldest Outdoor Weekly:—Recog- 
nized authority on Hunting, Fishing, 
Trap-shooting, Yachting, Archery and 
Game Conservation. Subscription 
price, $3 a year. Send for sample copy. 

FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin St... New York 
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Never Sold in Stores 








30 Days’ Trial—Factory Price—Cash or Credit 

Direct from factory to you—saving you store 
profits. e pay freight and guarantee your money 
back and removal of refrigerator at no expense to 
you if you are not absolutely satisfied. Easy terms if 
more convenient for you. Send for book NOW—Use 
coupon or a letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., - Station 2-D, Lockland, Ohio 


Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your 
Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a re- 
frigerator which cannot be kept sweet, 
clean and wholesome, as you can easily 
keep the Monroe, is always dangerous 
to the health of your family. The Mon- 
roe is the only refrigerator made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding 
places for the disease germs that poison 
food which in turn poisons people. Not 
cheap “bath tub” porcelain-enamel, but 
one solid piece of snow-white unbreak- 
able porcelain ware—nothing to crack, 
craze, chip, break or absorb moisture 

but genuine porcelain, over an inch 


thick—as easily cleaned as a china bowl 
—every corner rounded—not a single 
crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or any 
other lodging place for dirt and the 


germs of disease and decay. Send at 


once for 


Free Book About Refrigerators 


which explains all this and tells you how 
to materially reduce the high cost vf liv- 
ing—how to have better, more nourishing 
food—how to keep food longer without 
spoiling—how to cut down ice bills—how 
to guard against sickness—doctor’s bills. 


ws TEAR OFF AND MAIL NOW FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOK ......0000+2+++- 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 2-D., Lockland, Ohio 


eeeeee 


You may send me your book about refrigerators. 


Name 


Address 
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SUBURBAN DRIVING 
OME of the youngsters who whiz 


around in automobiles today, of 
course, cannot remember the infant 
days of the automobile industry, for 

the reason that they were infants 
at that time themselves. How- 
ever, most of us have not for- 
gotten the period of American 
history when the automobile 
used to scare horses on Fifth 
Avenue and on Broadway—the 
days when women and a good 
many men absolutely refused to 
ride in motor cars for fear they 
would “blow up.” In our mod- 
ern times, when a friend of ours 
tells us he has made a trans-con- 
tinental trip recently, or a trip 
from Canada to Mexico, we lis- 
ten attentively and admit that it 
was a tour he took. Also when 
some of us go for a vacation trip 
up through the Adirondacks in 
our cars, covering 800 miles or 
so, we look upon it as a tour, 
But in the go’s what was consid- 
ered automobile touring, we 
speak of today as mere suburban 
driving. E 
For instance, a number of residents ot 
Bay Shore, L. I., which is about 42 miles 
from New York City, and places consider- 
ably farther distant than that, commute to 
New York City daily. There are automo- 
bile commuters from Port Jef- 
ferson; Smithtown, where my 
home is located; Mayor Gaynor 
commutes from St. James, L. L., 
in his limousine, and these places 
are considerably farther distant 
than Bay Shore, yet I can recall 
when a “tour” from Long Isl- 
and City to Bay Shore took 
place, about the year ‘96, and 
the cars that reached that place 
were considered wonders and the 
drivers treated as heroes. It 
mattered not what condition thev 
were in when they got there, as 





long as they did get there—even 
though their single-tube tires 


might be flat, or only one of 
their two cylinders working. 
Some of them lost their carbure- 
tors along the road and heated 
their motors until they were red 
hot. The cars were prepared 
for the gruelling contest and car- 
ried all sorts of equipment and 
paraphernalia and enough tools 
to stock a machine shop. However, it was 
a great triumph to reach Bay Shore. 

Some of the contestants in one of these 
early runs—I cannot recall just which one 
it was—are shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, and the gentleman seated in the 





Several Contestants in One of the First Automobile T 
Long Island—Note the Cars’ Steering Apparatus 


Four of the First White Steamers Entered in a 








near a post or a vehicle, for they seemed 
to have a faculty for stretching out like 
arms and hitting it. The driver of this car 
\.71 with the white is John Haynes, who subsequently drove in 
Vanderbilt Cup races and who is now in 
the automobile business in Phil- 
adelphia. 

When automobile shows were 
first held here there were a num- 
ber of sales made right in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, and after 
paying their money, customers, 
with the assistance of several at- 
tachés of the exhibit, would push 
the machine out of the building 
and drive it home. Of course, 
at the more recent shows this 
procedure would not be per- 
mitted, for the reason that so 
many cars are sold that, were 
customers to take them home 
that same day, there would not 
be many machines left in the 
Garden. It is interesting to hear 
Harrison Boyce, who is a young 
inventor of remarkable genius, 
tell how he and his brother 
bought their first car. It was 
Mr. Boyce who invented the 
first demountable rim ever pat- 
ented and used on an automobile, and since 
that time he has invented numerous auto- 
mobile accessories, including electric horns, 
shock absorbers and other mechanical de- 


motorette numbered 
Ladge on his overcoat 


urs Held on 


editor of the Horseless \o¢ -at that 
and still the editor of that publicat 
Probably if Mr. Heldt sees this pictur 
the near future he will laugh at it just 


laughed at it when [ picked it up vices. In the year 1900 he and his brother 
bought a steam runabout at the 
= ; - as mae ap | 


oF | first automobile show held and 
. proceeded to drive it right home. 
It was interesting to hear Mr. 
Boyce some days ago tell about 
his adventures with this machine. 

“We started to run it home to 
Brooklyn,” he said laughing, 
“and when we got to the Brook- 
lyn Bridge we burned out a 
boiler tube and had the car ig- 
nominiously towed by a horse 
and wagon to the first garage 
ever opened in Brooklyn—a 
small place on Clinton Avenue. 
The next morning, my brother 
and I went around to the garage 
where the only five other auto- 
mobile owners in Brooklyn, as 
far as I know, kept their cars. It 
was a bright Sunday morning 
and we all happened to meet and 
formed the first automobile or- 
ganization on Long Island. It 
was known as the Brooklyn Au- 
tomobile Club. 





= 


Contest 


through some old photographs recet “The following Sunday the club made its 

If you will note the antique Winton first run to Mineola and return, about 18 
labeled C 1 in another cut, you cannot he miles each way. It was a long, hazardous 
but notice the hubs on the wheels wh trip. The cars left Brooklyn at 9 a. m., 
protrude about a foot. These were inter after we all had posed very proudly for 


ing in case a driver Out of the five starters 


happened to go ft our photographs. 
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$92.50—vur Price 
FOR NEXT THIRTY DAYS! 


We now offer the Edwards ‘‘Steelcote’’ Garage (1913 Model), 
direct-from-factory, for $92.5v. But to protect ourselves from 
ausancing prices of steel, we set a time limit upon the offer. 
We guarantee this record price tor W days only. Just now we 
can save you $3 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof, steel structure for private use. Gives 
absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, lightning. 
accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $zv to $30 monthly in garage 
rent. Saves time, work, worry and _ trouble. Comes ready to 
set up. <All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete directions 
furnished. Absolutely rustproof. Joints and seams permanently 
tight Practically indestructible. Locks securely. Ampie room 
for largest car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest 
makers of portable fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 
§6-page illustrated Garage Book by return mail (109) 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 

701-751 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











i” The Stephenson System 

of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 

P ’ Keeps your garbage out of 

sight in the ground away from the cats, 

dogs and typhoid fly. Thousands in use. 


ossacem Underground 


"Secs war 








Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes, Ys 
refuse and oily waste. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from contaminated 
water supply. <A necessity with- 
out sewers. . 

Nine years on the market. It pays 
to look us up. 

Sold direct. Send for circular. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
‘23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 














Comfort at 
Little Gost, 






An I H C engine reduces the cost of a plentiful 
water supply for house, barns and grounds. It _en- 
ables you to install an independent lighting plant. It 
furnishes dependable power for running the many 
machines made necessary by modern country life. 


returns its cost in the saving it makes. It operates on 
kerosene, distillate, naphtha, alcohol, gasoline or gas. 
It requires little attention beyond keeping the oil cups 
filled and replenishing the fuel supply. It consumes 
only about one-tenth of a gallon of fuel oil per horse- 
power hour. 

ou can secure an I H C engine in any size from 1 
to 50 horsepower, made in any approved style, hori- 
zontal or vertical; portable or stationary, Oil tractors 
for plowing, threshing. etc., i2 to 60 horsepower. For 
catalogues and full information address 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
33 HARVESTER BUILDING CHICAGO, USA 





Painted by C, H. Taffs, Copyright 1913, by the Republic Rubber Co. 


ROGRESS | 


Our wonderful nation is an ever-growing, ever- 
rogressing one. We have planned, we have dug, we 
con plowed, we have builded, we have mined, we have 
made and we have sold. We have neither inherited 
our wealth nor have we laid tribute upon weaker nations. 


But behold! We are the richest of them all. 


Such is progress—the spirit that has made this nation the leader 
of nations. 


Progress demanded something to replace **Old Dobbin,”” and 
American genius replied with the first crude automobile. This evolved 
into the modern motor car, powerful and massive—its very hugeness 
making it swerve and skid, endangering life. So Progress demanded 
a safe-guard. Game the often-inadequate metal studs, and the first 
far-from-satisfactory rubber knobs. And Progress called once more. 

Then was invented the Republic Staggard Tread Tire, the tire 
that gave a real protection against skidding, an-all-to-be-desired brake 
control, and a much-increased mileage—truly The Tire Perfect! 


And Progress looked, and was pleased. 
THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Republic Staggard Tread Pat. Sept. 15-22, 1908 























Rhododendron catawbiense 
True American species 


“And to paint these home pictures we need chiefly 
American material. We must face this deadly parallel.” 


What We Really Plant What We Ought to Plant 
70 ~ European trees and shrubs | 70 , American trees and shrubs, 


and horticultural varieties. i. ¢., native to America. 
20% Chinese and Japanese. 20° Chinese and Japanese. 
10% American 10% European and horticultural, 


Above quoted from Wilhelm Miller's “What England 
Can Teach Us About Gardening” 


ELSEY’S Hardy American Plants, Rare Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Andromedas, Leucothoes, 
Kalmias. The largest collection in exist of the 
finest native ornamentals. The only kind of stock 
to produce permanent effects. 





HIGHLANDS NURSERY Catalogs and im 
3,800 feet elevation in the information of 


Carolina M . 
soxrorp Nursery HARLAN P, KELSEY, Owner 


Boxford, Mass. SALEM, MASS. 
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floors and mutilating rugs. 
cut and gouge. 


specially treated material. 
indefinitely—yet have a tread as smooth as silk. 
When you buy new furniture, see that it is 
shod with “ Feltoid.” 


furniture. 
Sold at Hardware and Furniture Stores 


The Burns & Bassick 


Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


Don’t have tracks of 
misuse on your floors 





EEP them free from scars and 


mars and grooves and dents 


due to hard-wheel casters by using 
scratchless, noiseless, marless 


“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


They prevent furniture from ruining hardwood 
Hard-wheel casters 
You can't afford to use them. 


“Feltoid” Casters and Tips are made of a 
They are hard—wear 


“Feltoid” all your 


Write for the “Feltoid” Book 
No. 2, showing“Feltoids” 
for all kinds of furniture. 


Company 
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Fine Specimens 
Andromeda Send for Catalog. 
The Elm City N: Co. 
Sorrel Tree ,2%2!= Sy Norery Co. 














“The architecture of the first settlers in any part of 
the country is apt to be that most suitable to it, and 
unless some strong personal preference for another style 
prevents, it is probably the most satisfactory to em- 
ploy.’’ 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting nd in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 


that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 














John Haynes, Prominent as a Racing I 
Some Years Ago, Driving in an Early 
durance” contest. Note the Size 
Hub Caps on this Car 


two finished, the first arriving at M 
at 11 o'clock, making the phenomena 
age of nine miles an hour. The s« 
reached Mineola a couple of hour 
One man got to the turning point an 
down on the gruelling return trip. 
not finish. 

“After reaching Mineola my brotl 
I were quite puffed up over the f 
we had demonstrated conclusively 
‘horseless carriage was in every wa 
tical as a method of locomotion.’ 
the reasons why my brother and I 
finish was because we had to be fan 
demonstrate the car still further to s 
the natives. We wanted to show th 
perfect control and how it could cut 
figures. I had occasion to back up 1 
mill pond which was sunken in a sm 
ley, the incline running down to the 
being quite steep. In backing up, o 
got started down this incline and i 
then that I suddenly discovered tl 
brakes were not designed to work 
the car was running in reverse g 
rolling backward. They only gripped 
they went forward. When we stru 
water the boiler exploded, but being 
divers, we were not scalded. 

“Later the car was extracted fro! 
pool and towed up onto dry land. 
quently it was repaired so that it 
actually run again, and sold to a T1 
N. J., doctor who was a motor enth 
and did not care how he spent his 1 
He bought it for $75. Originally the 
about had cost us $800.” 

Occasionally we hear nowadays 
club or association holding a picnic 
of games in which one of the events is 
between some antiquated, rusty au 
bile which some club member has mat 
to dig up, and an old nag. Or perh 
race may be gotten up between an 


car and a modern one, the former recei 


a big handicap. These, of course, mal 


teresting events, inasmuch as they d 
strate by contrast the wonderful evolt 
of the automobile during the last d 
At one of these contests held last s« 
the 1901 model car which was used 
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mm UT of the ordinary” 
fabrics to suit all styles 

of decorations, wonderfully in- 

expensive and effective. 










Reproductions of 15th Century Orna- Oe sa) 
ment, chiefly taken from brocades and oes? 
stuffs found in paintings by famous tos 
old masters. “re 
Copies of rare pieces from Muséede fe yah 
Cluny, Musee de Lyon and South jf} VICSES.S, 
Kensington Museum. Large Vi “ieties a PesSshs 
of weaves and textures, plain and in ion Am) 
design. Ph SeSS 
Guaranteed absolutely color-fast to sun .nd Sees SS, 
water, even in most delicate shades. YA y SSS, 
Each bolt bears the guarantee tag show> 5% ss 
below. Insist upon seeing this guarantee be- fi) Sy 8y Se! vy 
fore purchasing. SS SS /¥. 
Leading stores everywhere. ened tare 
Ask your dealer for our book, ““Drapin: the os: A 
ome,” showing a variety of practical in- WL: 
teriorsin color; or write to us for it. Sta Me 1 
ORINOKA MILLS Kaas 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 56S, LN 
Guarantee—These goods are guaranteed Sor 
absolutely fadeless. If color changes from , Ay 
exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the . 
merchant is hereby authorized to replaceth Sy 
with new goods or refund the purchase price. f 
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THE 


SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 


in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring 
sition alongside reading matter. 


| Special value 
r the advertiser, reliable information for th 


reader. : 


For rates and particulars address Walter 


C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


—~s 


IN many homes, members of the 
house! old have individual libraries 
in their own rooms or apartments 
where .they can store their most 


cherished volumes and enjoy them 
without ‘ear of interruption and without interfer- 
ing with the pleasure of others. The Globe-Wer- 
nicke Bookcase lends itself ideally to individual li- 
braries, because its sectional construction adapts 
it equally well to large or small book collections. 
It grows with the library and its units can be re- 
arranged quickly in any number of new and artis- 
tic combinations. Exact duplicates of sections are 
always obtainable. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in many 
styles and finishes to suit the color scheme of dif- 
ferent interior trims. Sold by 1500 authorized 
agencies. Where not represented goods will 
shipped on approval, freight prepaid. 
< “ Booklovers’ Shopping List’’—This little 
book lists the works of great authors and 
. gives the pricesof the same in sets. The list 
includes the low priced, popular sets as well 
as the de luxe editions. Every kk buyer 
should have a copy. Sent free with the 
Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. O, 


The Globe2Weenicke Co, “rsinnaté 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway; Philadel- 
phia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St.; Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash 
Ave.: Boston, 91-93 Federal St.; Washington, 1218-1220 F 
St., N. W.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E£. 














Residence of Mr. W. C. Calkins, Jr., at Flushing, Long Island. Frederick Squires, New York, Architect. 
twelve room house exposed on three sides, with many casement windows, yet comfortably and econom- 
ically heated with a Pierce-Spence Hot Water Boiler. 


All houses present different heat- 
ing problems—some difficult. 
But no house is beyond the 
heating possibilities of 


Pierce. 


There is a size and type 
of Pierce Boiler built to 
meet every heating con- 
dition—boilers for steam 
and boilers for hot water. 
Among them is one that 
will bring to your house 
—the one you have or 
the one you intend to 
build—all the heat you 
need in any weather. 


Any competent steam- 
fitter can select just the 
boiler for you from the 
Pierce line. See him. 
But first send for, and 
read our free Primet 
on Heat. It reduces the 
heating question to its 
simplest terms and will 
pas 6 you to talk with 
him intelligently. 





This is the Pierce- 
Spence, a round 
hot Water Boiler, 
with outside water 
posts and new tri- 
angular bar gvate. 

















PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


243 James St. 
Syracuse, New York 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American architecture—New England, Southern and Dutch Colonial. 
The American Farmhouse, Elizabethan and Modern English, Spanish or Mission, etc. 
cussing its development and possibilities. 


tions. 


Size, 10x” 11 inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 
Present subscribers to THE House BeautiFut may secure the book by send- 


THE HOUSE 


ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. 


BEAUTIFUL 





Address 


By 
AYMAR EMBURY, II 


explaining its many sources and dis- 
The 100 illustrations show the best types of modern country homes in different 
parts of the country. The book makes an instant appeal through its outward appearance—binding, paper, type and illustra- 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














© 
This free Heat 
Primer tells in sim- 
ple language all 
about all kinds of 
heat. Send for it. 
& 
—— 
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HE Kewanee is the original and superior air pressure water system. It is simple, c 
plete and durable, originated, designed and every part made in our own fact 
Kewanee Systems are made in all sizes, any power, any capacity, ready for in: 

installation and service. The whole Kewanee System is installed out of sight according 
studied specifications of your particular problem so that success is absolutely assured. 

The Kewanee is “the Quality that Wears vs. Trouble and Repairs.” Kewanee Systems 
are in use today in country homes, farms, public and private institutions and everyw! 
where water and fire protection are needed. 


Ask your plumber about the Kewanee System. He 
will furnish and install it. Our engineering depart- 
ment is at your service for free consultation, specifi 
cations and estimates. 

If interested in water supply, ask for 64-page catalog “‘C.’’ 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, IIl. 
New York City Chicago 





One of the Complete Kewanee Systems 











Assistance in Laying Out Your Grounds 


@ The House Beautiful offers its readers expert 
advice in regard to Landscape work. 

@ Let us know what your problem is and we 
will suggest a suitable plan. 4ddress 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


1 MADISON AVENUE :: $8 $3 38 :: NEW YORK CITY 




















No Other Stucco Can ~ 
Compare With This 


You can take far more pride in your house if 
the exterior is of J-M Asbestos Stucco than if 
ordinary stucco is used, and you can feel safe 
that it will give perfect satisfaction. 

Not only when the house is new, but as long as 
it stands. 

‘Unlike all others, J-M Asbestos Stucco is en- 
tirely free from ‘sand, There is nothing in it 
to prevent proper setting — no sand (which con- 
tains foreign substances) to cause it to become Residen of J. S Stehlin, Long B 
mottled, stained and discolored. St 


J-M ASBESTOS STUCCO 


dries with an attractive gray-white effect. 

















Instead of sand, pure Asbestos rock and fibre are used. This n J-M Asbestos Stu 
stone stucco—not merely a plaster like other stuccos. It has f elast th 
stuccos — isn’t affected by freezing and thawing. Will stand lefinitel; 

J-M Asbestos Stucco is cheaper than Portland Cement and sand stuccos to apply, owins 
its light weight. And it makes the outside of a house absolutely f 

You will find it we!l worth while to look into all the facts — just write nearest Brancl 
illustrated booklet. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisc< 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles ew Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 

For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. _ 1 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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pene Siena . 


racing against an old horse of about the 
same age. The automobile left the line with 
| its motor firing away in great style, making 
| so much noise that it frightened the horse. 
The animal persisted in running around in 
| circles instead of keeping to a straight 
course, and then the car’s motor suddenly 
stalled. The crowd of on-lookers were in 
a state of uprorious laughter. The driver 
endeavored to crank the car, but the motor 





One of the First Winton Cars Built Which 
Made a Record, Cleveland to New York in 
Four Days. Exhibited at the First Auto- 
mobile Show Held in Madison Square 
Garden 


refused to stir, and finally in desperation 
| he and his mechanician began to tug at it 
and push it down towards the finish line. 
What made the contest all the more amuse 
ing was that while the horse had more 
| speed than the pushed car, its continued cir- 
cling about the field, backing up, etc., gave 
the automobile quite an even break, and 
within a few feet of the line the horse shot 
out, about to win in a brilliant finish. How- 
ever, the animal suddenly plunged its hoofs 
into the turf about two yards from the goal 
and then reared up on its hind legs. It 
| seemed as if that horse stood up on its hind 
legs for fully a minute. In any event, 
| while it was standing there in its wonderful 
| display of equilibrium, the motor car was 
| pushed across the line a winner. All of 
which demonstrates that the motor car is 
| superior to the horse any way you take it. 





Howell—I feel like a fish out of water. 

‘owell—I feel like a horse in a garage.— 
Spokane Chroncle. 

"irst Doctor—I operated on him for appendicitis. 

Second Doctor—What was the matter with 


him ?—Life. 


“Eat what you like,” advises Dr. Woods Hutch- 
famous magazine article editor. But will 
he doctor be kind enough to tell us how to first 
get what we like to eat?—Shreveport Journal. 
No smoker, no diner, no sleeper, no nothing. 
What kind of a train is this, anyway?” “This is 
accommodation.” —Judge. 
Are you the same man who ate my mince pie 
last week?” “No, mum. I'll never be th’ same 
nan again!”"—New York Mail. 


“Cured while you breathe,” is the heading of the 
And, to be sure, there is 
| no life like the present.—Punch. 


| 1 . “c 
| latest invaluable specific. 
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THE beautiful furniture 
that magazine and ad- 
vertising artists use to em- 
bellish the illustrations you 
enjoy---the beautiful fur- 
miture you see on .the 
stage---in your fashion 
magazine---in your newer 
ficnon is almost invariably 
Period Furniture. 
Intrinsically beautiful 
Period Furniture made by 
| Retting 1s sold by the very 
finest stores in America 





fend for Dooklet 
RETTING FURNITURE CO. 


910 Godfrey Avenue GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
| 
wee | 








THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the advertiser, reliable 
information for the reader. 





For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Water, Water Everywhere ! 


In doors and out, 2 stairs and down, in house and garden, 
stable and garage. ake your country home modern and pro- 
it from fire with running water at high pressure. The 


lorie 


ES AND 
ENGIN. 
NoiseL ES? ‘WATER SYSTEMS 


ee. an unfailing supply at all times. 
imple, safe, silent, economical and me- 
chanically perfect,’ it can be installed 
anywhere, can be operated by anybody 
ga wilt: ast a tine without repairs. 
e rst. cost and trifling cost of 
peration. Write for booklet 





BREMEN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Carter Street 
Bremen, Ohio 
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WHO SAID ALL 
THIS ABOUT 


“THE “THE 
WOOD WOOD 
ETERNAL” » ETERNAL” 


( Here’s a part of the ocd things they said: ) 


“CYPRESS is put to almuzt es ‘e as an interior trim for 
houses..... natural color or stained. ns little resin..... thus affords 
a GOOD SURFACE FOR PAIN ‘H IT HOLDS WELL..... 
popular..... for kitchens, where it is : .cd to dampness and heat..... 


shrinks, swells or warps but little..... For the paits of houses exposed to the weather 
it serves equally well. AS SIDING IT PRACTICALLY WEARS OUT BEFORE 
IT DECAYS..... made into porch columns it retains its shape, holds paint, and has 
sufficient strength..... It is placed as cornice, gutters, blinds..... and railing, and és 
much used for Porch Floors and steps..... Much CYPRESS lumber is employed in the 
construction of SJLOS..... The FARMER puts the wood to many uses..... ITS LAST- 
ING PROPERTIES FIT IT WELL for curbs..... Resistance to decay fits it for 
stable Joors and timbers near the ground, as well as for..... gates, and especially for 
fence posts..... one of the best available woods for picket fences, because it shows 
paint weil and holds it for many years, but lasts a long time without it..... widely used 
for this purpose..... in regions remote from its range..... It is PRE-EMINENTLY 
FITTED for (greenhouse construction)..... where it is called upon to resist dampness, 
excessive heat, and all the elements that hasten decay.....sash, frames, benches, boxes, 
and practically all else..... the builder needs.....Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers make seed boxes of it, wagon makers..... for beds..... carriage builders and 
automobile makers work it into panels for fine bodies..... Its slight tendency to warp 
has caused its employment for incubators..... freight-car siding.....many builders of 
gasoline. launches are said to be using Cypress exclusively for hull planking vere makes 
handsome church pews..... Telephone boxes and switchboards of CYPRESS are 
coming into use..... spools..... beehives;..... seine floats;..... tables..... curtain poles; 
deme patterns;.....shelving and counter tops;.....shims;.....tool boxes. CYPRESS 
has been substituted for white oak for wine barrels.... The same....freedom from taste 
is claimed for it by pump uakers, who recommend it for that reason,’’ (etc.) 


( Here’s who said it—) a reprint from: 
U.S. GOVT. REP., Bulletin 95, June 30, 1911, pp. 44-46. 


WHENYov BulILp(palace,cottage or pasture fence) 
Why not “Stop Depreciation Before 
it Begins — Use CYPRESS At First!” 
WHEN‘ ‘Fix1ncUP’ (big new porch or little back steps) 
‘‘Why Replace Rotten Wood with Wood that 
Will Rot?” (Use CYPRESS, of course.) 








WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with Full Text 
of OFFICIAL GOVT. _REPT. Also Full List of 34 Other Volumes. (FREE on _Tequest.) 











Let our “ALL ROUND HELPS | DE PARTME NT" help you. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable CGuaaas, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





INSIST ON CYPRESS AT you Ro LOCAL ‘DE AL ER'S. IF HE HASN’ 7 IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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You May Help 


When you write us on business requesting information or renewing your subscrip- 
tion, you could be of great help. 

HERE IS THE WAY 

In writing such letters just send us the names of your friends whom you 

think would be interested in THe House BeautiruL. We will mail them a sam- 
ple copy and tell them of our special inducements to new subscribers. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Put it on your walls—right on the 
plaster where folks generally put paper. 
It is beautiful, sanitary and durable. When 
it gets soiled, wash it; no danger of harm- 
ing the most delicate tint. Flat-tone is 
but one of the many Sherwin-Williams 
Paints and Varnishes for every surface in 
the home, all shown and described in 


Our new Portfolio of Plans for Home 
Decorations 


(Sent free on request) 


This portfolio is a practical, artistic guide for the 
decoration of your home, both outside and in. The 
book contains a score of schemes, in full color, with 
working plans for you or your painter. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Visit our Decorative Departments: 
625 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
116 West 32nd St., opp. Gimbels’, New York City 
and 1101 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Offices and Warehouses-in Principal Cities 


Address all inquiries to 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
625 Canal Road,N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


























Hardy Varieties 
Send for Catalog. 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 
New Haven, Dept. L, Connecticut 


Rhododendrons 














“The knowledge that age improves architecture as 
well as wine is not new, but the realization that the 
improvement is due to the texture of the surfaces and 
the softening of the rigid lines is recent and has not 
yet by any means become general,”* 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’”—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 
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have a mantel cf the wood of ther les it 
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UPHOLSTERY 


Please 





Live ne some suggest 
scheme of my new house, 20 feet 1 
recessed fireplace uhogany finish 
beam ceilings, dining-room also mal 


to be sand finished and painted flat t 
have window seat upholstered and 
hogany chairs tapestry cusl 
seat. If I were to use a dull bl 
same, what colors would be suital 

I would like blue silk pongee or 

at windows. My rugs are mixed O 
blues, copper, etc. I have one wicke 
cushions would you advise? I ar 
for walls. What color would be 


lamp shade? 


< ; . 
The color schemes for your house 


We like gray very much for the t 
it will harmonize with the blue you 


for upholstering. There are many 
for curtains, and the blue can be n 
after you have selected your uph« 
For your wicker get ngure 1 cretonne 
studying to find a grayish ground witl 
other colors 
terns are beautiful. Your lamp sh 
per order with the colors of 
tonne in it 


Some of the French 


BEDROOM SCHEMES 


The rooms on the second floor of ttage 
are quite low at the sides. I wis hem 
as guest-rooms if necessary, and owing their 
shape I find it rather hard to decid er 
furnishing. The rooms are paper 
North room and stairway, green lea pray 
of dull yellow flowers on silver, ream 
stripes. South 1 ight gray and ripes 
with green sprays 1 small white d East 
room, white and llow plain strips two 
and a half inches wid West r 1 
pink plain stri; about two and nches 
wide. Woodwork all whit I woul your 
advice as to furniture, floors, and d: I 
have net curtains for two of the w and 
have ruffled muslin curtains with r 
for the window in the north room 

In your bedrooms you have alrea 
an attractive treatment. In the yellow we 
would advise cottage furniture mad 
straight lines to fit into the sides of room, 
stained a grayish green. We would pt ting 
down on all these floors—a gray greet ng in 
soft quality, and the rugs to use sl of 
domestic make, fitted in color to ea of the 
rooms. The light gray green matting ipper 
hall and all the rooms will make a ¢g ack- 
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DEXTER TABLE 


OUAGUDDOODGUOOOOROOEOSIEGUSHCOOSSSUQRUORRUAUOONID! 


Ransack all New England and 
you will not find better examples 
of the fine old, distinctly New 
England, furniture than the 
models made by us. 2 2 3& 


PLYMOUTH 
DUXBURY 
STANDISH 
BREWSTER 
WINDSOR 
BRADFORD 


2 B and B & 


WESTCOTT 
CHAIRS 


Straight 6 Rocking 





TOT TT 


Ul 








WINDSOR 


All built as honestly as their prototypes, 
all faithful reproductions of the finest 
Pp in ist all offered in the 
natural wood, for you to select your finish. 


A WELL-SELECTED PIECE HERE 
AND THERE WILL ADD TO THE AT- 
TRACTIVENESS OF THE HOME, 


Get the best furniture at the least exe 
pense, we are manufacturers. Our ware- 
rooms are at all times open to the public. 










AU CCANGONABSSES 





You have an unlimited stock to select 
from and the choice of any finish. 
Send for full set of over 200 illus- 
trations and color chart showing 
Leavens’ Standard Stains. 


SUCHOGOLOUDSLOQSOGORGGUERQURODDOSLSOOGGDRCUREQGORGRAARCEORNCORGORODDTRRRGRRRRENINTE 
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WILLIAM -LEAVENS & Ce 
-32 CANAL ST- 
BOSTON -: MASS 
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THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Richard Philipp, Architect, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 


Save Half Your Paint Bill 
Save Half Your Labor Bill 


by using 


 Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Paint costs more than ever before, or is poorer in 
quality. These stains cost half as much and can be 
put on twice as quickly, halving the labor cost. They 
are infinitely softer, richer and more artistic in their 
| coloring effects, and are adapted for shingles, siding, 
boards, and other exterior woodwork. Made of Creo- 
sote, “the best wood preservative known,” and the 
| strongest and finest fast colors, ground in linseed oil. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for free samples of stained wood. 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


| 129 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 














Extensive Stock 
J a p a n Send for Catalog. 


The El Ci N Co. 
Barberry epee eee eat 














| THE 
‘Home Service Bureau 
| HELPS YOU FIND THE | 





| PLACE YOU WANT | 

















HYGIENIC 


KALSOMINE 


ois, Qdainad LLG Co 2% 


PURE 

WALLS 

- and 
ECONOMY 


Walls should be beautiful and sanitary, 
and enough material to completely decorate 
the walls and ceiling of a 12x14 room can 
be had for $1.10. 

Hygienic Kalsomine goes furthest 
and painters can show a 20 per cent time 
saving in its successful application. It is 
within the reach of all. 


Home Decorator Free. 

Get a copy. It is full of helps, and shows 
rich, artistic, restful shades in combinations 
for ceilings, sidewalls and borders, in colors. 
Popular everywhere. 

Ask your dealer or write us. 
DEPARTMENT BB 


IL ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
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Floors 


To Be Proud of 


Of all finishes (brilliant or otherwise) for 
floors and woodwork none has the peculiar 
richness, the soft, pleasing, silky lustre of 
good wax. But waxes differ in effect. The 
beauty of “Old English” finish, admired 
for centuries, is principally due to the 
liberal proportion of hard and imported 
expensive waxes always used in its 
making. That is why you 
should be sure to use 


yY 
To Care Fou 


Old English doesn’t show mars nor Sedchos and is free: from saanaas 
and tendency to collect dust. 

Old English is more economical, also, because this firm wax spreads HB. 
farther, is put on thinner (coat must not be thick) and lasts longer. A .°” The 
60c can will do the floor of a large room. Afterward you can-rub a > A. S. Boyle 

little more wax on parts that receive most wear—no need to do . Company 

over the whole room. In fact, waxingtis easiest way to finish ,°” Send Booklet 


‘ Pod and FreeSample 
floors. Prove this. Send for te * so I can try Old 
























x“ 4 
@ English Floor Wax 
Free Sample and: k PF oe 
5 " 
“Beautiful Floors——Their Finish and It will help in al 
Finishing New Floors Kitchen, Pantry & Bathroom Floors NAMe.......0scceseeeeeerereeenesenen s 
yenieann 24 Floors Finishing Dance Ploors 
woo oors a) 
when Floors Interior Woodwork FF a scccumacesoerstetocnstcntanin Orton 
Cleaning and Polishing Stopping Cracks 
Care of Waxed Floors Rem Ter ||| n ccccccccccccceccoresscoseccoece@ocs 
‘THE A. S. BOYLE 
1906 Went 8th Street, Cin Oe Ge Wi si cicceesdebatibancinotbnestetieneneel 





Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


AINT ECONOMY consists in selecting those paints 
which give the best and longest service at the low- 
est annual cost. Experience proves these to be Paints 


containing Oxide of Zinc. 


Buying such paints you buy permanent tints, efficient 
protection, durable coatings. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 


We do not make paint. 
A list of paint manufactur- 
ers sent free on request. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


SIR 
GILBERT 
PARKER’S 


New Novel 





UDGMENT HOUSE 


It is a story of international intercst—its sympathies as 
wide as the World. ‘The destinies of nations are interwoven wit 
the lives of the two heroes—one a millionaire, a pioneer 
of the Cecil Rhodes type; the other a diplomat, with his finger on 
the pulse of the world. And the woman, like Cleopatra, 
influences the careers of empire-builders by her beauty and he: 
cleverness. All those qualities of devouring interest 
which charmed a million men and women in “The Right of Wa 
and ‘“The Weavers” are even more fully disclosed in this 
new work of the master’s hand. Tilustrated. 8 vo., Cloth, $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS =:: 
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What The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL means to one architect 
who advertises consistently: 


Tue House BeautiFvt, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your favor of the twenty-seventh, 
and take pleasure in telling you that Tue House Beautirut is my one best 
medium. 

Yours very truly, 
CLYDE S. ADAMS. 
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Make your south room with daisies and green 
as pure white as possible—green and white rugs 
on same matting, white full curtains of some of 
the dainty muslin curtain material, furniture cot- 
tage style in pure white. You can introduce green 

the shade of green in your paper—in the bu- 
reau and commode coverings and a cushion for 
yne of the low white chairs. 

In the west room the same matting, mixed pink 
shades with white in rugs, plain pink curtains 
English cottage style, outside of white muslin 
sash curtains. Cottage furniture painted in light 
shade of pink. 

East room, rugs with yellow and white, or plain 
yellow, curtains made of yellow and white cre- 

nne over white curtains of sheerest material, 
furniture of deep ivory—quite yellow cottage fur- 
niture, painted the yellow tint. We quite envy 
you having such attractive guest-rooms all on 

ne fioor. 





TWO BEDROOMS 


We are planning to repaper two bedrooms of 
our house, and will be very grateful for any ad- 
vice you wil? give us on the subject. 

[he rooms are the same size, about 17 x Ig 
feet, with walls 11 feet high. One bedroom faces 
south and west—a large bay window on the south 
side, and one large window on the west side, The 
furniture is mahogany. 

[he other room faces north and west, with 
bay window on the north, and large window on 
west. We have bird's-eye maple furniture for 
this room. There are good velvet carpets on both 
rooms, but we are planning to have hardwood 
floors. We shall have the carpets made into rugs. 
One has pale blue ground with tiny pink flowers 
scattered over it; the other has a soft yellow or 
tan ground with pale tinted flowers. The latter 
would combine well with any color walls. Both 
carpets are comparatively new and in good con- 
dition. 

Che two bedrooms have ivory woodwork, which 
we would not want to change. There are also 
plaster of paris centerpieces, coves, and moldings. 
Both rooms are very sunny and bright, and we 
want something that will subdue the strong light 
and make them seem small and cosier. 

We had two other bedrooms decorated last 
year—one in rose and green, and the other in 
yellow—the latter with a poppy paper above 
photograph rail and plain yellow below. We 
would not want to repeat these colors in the 
other rooms, Ww. Ss. 0. + 

\s yellow, green and old-rose are precluded, 
the color range is comparatively limited. We 
should not advise red. Red is undesirable in a 
bedroom, except under unusual conditions. 

In the room where the rugs in blues and 
pinks are to be used, a figured paper in blue and 
white would be effective, with curtains and other 
draperies in Japanese cotton crepe. The pink 
need not be emphasized except in some of the 
small things. 

In the other room a russet tone could be used 
with good results. Personally we do not advo- 
cate a divided side wall in a bedroom. A simpler, 
more pleasing effect is gained by carrying the 
paper to the ceiling and using a plain harmonious 
tint above that. There is a shade of russet which 
is attractive with lavender, and this combination 
is unusual. This color can be introduced in cur- 
tains and cushions. Plain white is always ap- 
propriate for the beds, although cretonne covers 
are effective. 
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and your Neighbor’s 


Of course you want your house to be 
a credit to your neighborhood,—which 
means that it must be kept well painted. 
Good paint means complete protection 
and lasting beauty, but it all depends 
upon the brand of paint you choose. 












1. Cheaper grades of hard or soft coal—slack, 
pea or buckwheat sizes—are pumped into the fire- 
pot from below, burn perfectly and yield more clean, 
even heat than highest priced coal. 

2. Smokeand gases (valued heat 
units) wasted up chimneys of other 
heaters, must pass through the fire, 
are consumed and make more heat. 

3. Inthe Underfeed the fire glow 
plays upon heat-responsive, clean 
metal, instead of upon soot-coated 
surfaces which retard heat in other 


heaters. 


What did you pay for coal last winter? Figure it up—then 
divide the amount by fwe or even three—that will give the cost 
for next winter, provided you put in en Underfeed Furnace or Steam or Hot Water Boiler. Our 
Free Book tells how. The Underfeed way of burning coal insures FOUR big savings: 


always on top close to heating surfaces, resulting in 
even Underfeed temperature. 


years, Underfeed took care of 10 rooms for us for $22 worth of slack.”* 


“My Underfeed Boiler — with 11 radiators— 
cost me only $14 for slack last winter."* 

Write for FREE Book, giving full information 
of this practical, money-saving heating system. 
Heating plans and estimates of cost—free. 














Mr. A. C. Brefeld, Trenton, ll., writes: “Last winter, coldest in 25 


Dr. W. A. Dougherty, Massillon, O., writes: 





4. Instead of being’ blanketed 
under fresh coal, live coals are 





THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
357 West Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Send i Furnace Book, .....+ eee 
me Underf Roller Book. - 


[Indicate by X book you desire] -"*° 3 






Name of my dealer,......ssees ec ccccocecece 














It pays to get the best—pays in dollars and cents, as 





well as in the satisfaction of knowing you have a good 








job well done; and you will get best results by using 






High Standard 
LIQUID- PAINT 


We have been studying scientific paint-making for 
over forty years, and very can of “High Standard”’ is 
the best that moderp science has produced. The “Little 
Blue Flag’’ on every can is the mark of superior quality. 
“High Standard’ will give your house a commanding 
beauty and a permanency of protection that will be 
worth many times the cost to you. 





For the interior walls use 


Lowe Brothers Mellotone 





By-Paths in Collecting 


While the serious collector may go to it for information, the human interest, the color 
of anecdote and witty reflections give it a wider appeal than the average history, written 


with the sole purpose of being helpful. 


The book has a tastefully decorated binding, a delightfully mellow frontispiece, a pleasing 
title page, many delicious head’ and tail pieces, and scores of excellent photo-engraved 


illustrations. 


Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book by 


sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


—The Chicago Evening Post. 


—V ogue. 








the modern fiat wall finish. It is washable, fadeless, 











and its soft beautiful colors give most 


Ask your local “‘High Standard’? dealer-agent 
to give you Paint Information and color combinations 
for exteriors, interior walls, floors, woodwork, etc. 
Valuable Books—Free 


Have the best looking house in 










will tell you how—*‘Homes At- 
tractive from Gate to Garret," and 
**Mellotone Your Walls.” 
free to readers of this magazine. 
Write today. Also let us help with 
your special decorative problems. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
463 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston. New York,Chicago,KansasCity 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronte, Can- 


































Seven to Eight Feet Speci- 
mens. Heavy Pot Grown 

















Send for Catalog. 


aeetah 


New Haven, Dept. L 











“The desire of every one is naturally enough for in- 
dividuality; and a house should express the character 
Individuality, however, is not contrast; 
and the cry of so many prospective home-builders for 
‘something different’ can be met just as well in harmony 
with the adjoining houses as out of harmony.” 


Structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes” 
subscriber should own. 























Rianostlofithe\World 


Prices -Regular Styles °550 «2 1500 


The John Church Company 




















rews— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and the 
saving is $13.25. Now if your time is worth more than 
$2.21 a minute, don’t read any further. 

This advertisement is for those who 
want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom $ 75 
prices and approve a selling plan that 11 
actually saves big money. on 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Furniture for 
these substantial reasons. 
Here is an example of Come 
Packt economy. 

This handsome table is 









No. 300 Library Table 






Come-Packt Price $11.75 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak, with ghipni ‘ A 
—_ - natural markings; Shipping Weight 1501bs. 
nonestly made; beautifully 9 i 
finished to your order. Height, Sold = a Year's ~j Trial 
30 inches; top, 44x28 inches; f% SEC TIONA 
legs, 2% inches square. Two 
drawers; choice of Old Brass 
or Wood Knobs. It comes to FURNITURE ~ 
you in four sections, packed 
in a compact crate, shipped at knock-down rates, 
Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minutes 
you have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 
e 
Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 
for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the 
exquisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write 
for it today and we will send it to you by return mail. qi) 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 404 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O, 
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For Homes 
Luxurious 


For homes where disfigurement of 
walls and crumbling plaster are dis- 
tasteful—for homes where beauty and 
permanence reign suprem e—there 
you'll most frequently find 


Best Bros. 


Keene’s Cement 


“The Plaster That Stands Hard Knocks” 

For durability, Best Bros. Keene’s 
Cement has been the king of hard 
plasters for 25 years. It is today 
perpetuating the beauty of interior 
decorations in hundreds of the finest 
homes and public buildings in the 
“| United States. 








Salon. R.A. hous Residence, Kansas City, Mo., 
H. F. Hoit, Architect, Where Best Bros, 
Keene’s taneet was Used Extensively 


Economical, Too 
That’s because it forever does away 
with costly repairs. Don’t fail to 
thoroughly investigate this cement 
before building. 


Write forthe “Inner Wall” 


An instructive booklet that tells all 
about it—tells where used, by whom; 
and why Best Bros. Keene’s will surely 
mean money in your pocket. Write to 


Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Dept. H, Medicine Lodge, Kan. 
New York Chicago 























































City and Country Homes 





that have the charm of com- 
fort and convenience, are ad- 
vertised in the Real Estate 
Directory. 

If you can’t find what you 
want here, address 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Manager 


House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


c@ _>6 











A russet and green room would be it ng 
Light russet on the walls and a cr 
ivy leaves and vines placed under a hig! 

Pua are fortunate to have so much 1 


try to make 1 the rooms smaller. Lars 
rooms are so uncommon that when t 
countered they should be thankful 


MAHOGANY FURNITURI 


Our house is finished throughout in fi 
light-colored ak, excepting recepti n 
mahogany. Lower hall has granite fi c- 
tending to ceiling ; hall, alt 
ter of the house, opens into reception 
dining rooms; reception and living 
nect by sliding d s. We thought 
light oak in dining room, and stain a1 
to dark or fumed k. Would it be best 
fumed oak effect through upper hall 
upstairs be left light equally ll? 

Reception room wall will be o 
Kermanshah in old ies and ivories 
Italian marquetry ro v 
bronze green; ur? ire 
no rug yet for this room 
pink, blue and green tapestry effect. V 
bly get Sheraton furniture, but no fu: 
secured for this r 








With blue rug and Marquetry furnitur ( 
ception room we would use the old bli le 
for the curtains—in brocade for outer 
and some of the four-figured thorn net { he 
inside sash curtains, hanging from small 
top of window. At the door of the 
we would use the blue velour 
the shade of wall. We think we would 
the curtains a brocade of blue with 
to take away from t nuch blue. Som 
blendings of these lors are very | il. 
With the bronze green of 
use the rich-colored chintzes or cretonn 
curtains, and for cushions for the wicke1 
and stools. We would use the same net 
sash curtains as in the reception room. 7 
portieres can have a bronze green lining 
ony rug in soft colors would look well 
floor. With the light oak and tapestry { 
dining-room we would use a very sheet 
silk for sash curtains and have no outside 
ery. For cushions ats match the 
fringe in cretonne or chintz. For detail 
gard to the treatment of woods, 
would recommend the firms making a 
of such preparations and whose booklets - 
structions can be followed t 


ing-room 


Stains, et 


a letter. 


Willis—Did they give you any new 
your birthday? Gillis—Yes; a lot of t 
half-baked kind—either I 
or written by the artist 


ustrated by 





“How did you like the actor who play: 
king?” “Ever since I saw him I’ve been 
of a republic.”—Fliegende Biitter. 


“T’ve just been introduced to Professor S: 
such a charming man to talk to! cn 
make one feel a fool, in spite of his ‘clever 
“Ah, my dear, but that’s because of his 
ness.”—Punch. 

“For revetr 
“No; on an old sweethe 


“She married fi r revenge.” 
her husband?” 


“But if it was revenge she was seeking why 
she marry the old sweetheart? 


”—Houston 
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You can see in this 
picture that the new 


Carpenter 
Spring Shade 
Awning 


" looks better, works easier, 
[| than the old kind; operates 
from inside without raising 
window or screen; almost 


invisible when rolled up. 


Our book of photographs showing this awn- 
ing installed on residence, office, apartment and 
factory buildings will interest you; it’s free. 


If you are especially interested in 
camping or boating 
you'll want our catalogues. The camping 


catalogue is free, (No. 506); send 20c for 
postage on the marine book, (No, 507). 


; If your dealer can’t supply 
Carpenter goods write 


i Gro-B-CARPENTER2CO, 
(PR 404-414 Wells Street Chicago 
=" Makers to the U. S. Government 


CHEE pry Sy 








IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? | 


The House Beautiful Real Estate Depart- 
ment has been the means of selling and rent- 
ing the homes of many readers of the maga- 
zine. We will write ycurcopy. Address 

Manager Real Estate Department 
1 Madison Avenue’ :-: New York City 











Your Dealer 


Asks $1420 


OurFactoryPrice 


$77.50 


Quarter-sawed oak 
MASTER - BUILT 
Chair, Marokene 
Leather Cushion, 
height 37% in, 
width 31 in., depth Brooks 
21 in. Chair No. 11 


Write for Book of 
Master-BuittT Furniture 


Mail a postal for beautifully illustrated 64-page Free book 
of R ASTER Burtt furniture, showing chairs, rockers, settees, 

ables, desks, couches, dressers—all of quarter-sawed oak. Wide 
ty of designs, combining comfort with sturdy construction— 
etime of service. Finished in color you choose. Ship 
omplete sections—easily assembled in a few minutes, 


—And the Factory Prices 


save you over half the retail price. For the same investment 
you get just twice as mu furniture. toner, ae Guaran 
on every piece. Mail post card for free book— 


BROOKS MEG. CO. 
1704 Sidney Street, Saginaw, Mich. 
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FENCES AND RAILINGS THAT LAST 


LANNE 








A good fence is a lasting source of satisfac- 
tion and a poor one a continuous source of 
trouble and expense. In selecting a_ fence 
choose one with a performance record back 
of it—one that will improve and not detract 
from the appearance of your grounds. 


ANCHOR POST FENCES 
erected twenty years ago are still giving good 
service. They are built on Anchot Posts 
which are set up without digging post poles 
and stand straight and true under all con- 
ditions. Anchor Post Fences are galvanized 
throughout to prevent rust. We have cata- 
logues illustrating woven wire lawn fences, 


tennis-court an chicken-run _ enclosures, 
wrought iron fences and gates. Write for 
the one you need. 








ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 





let those sources be 


They harmonize 


No. 67872 


room decoration. 


22d and WOOD STS. 


The eye naturally turns toward 
the sources ‘of light; therefore 


GAUMER 
Hand Wrought 
Lighting Fixtures 


in contour 
and proportion of line, and in 
finish with period and color of 


Our designers are acknowledged authority on 
hand-wrought, unusual fixtures. A book of re- 
ceut designs is at your service—then ask your 
Dealer to show you the genuine Gaumer goods. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., DEPT. B 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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17 Cortlandt Street -:- Ilth Floor -:- New York = ak ag 4 G ; | | NG q 4 Ly 4 ‘Ss 
EMANATE —_ a 
Dos ASW 2ST 7 
/ . 
A Jecabea H |} Don’t Take Heating for Granted 


















A charming custom, which is becoming much the vogue, 
is to furnish different rooms of the home in styles of 
Furniture prevailing at the different Periods. 


Every Period is.represented in our collection of Period 
Furniture, and the service of our Designing Depart- 
ment is placed at the disposal of those who, not having 
made a study of the subject, wish expert advice in se- 
lecting the proper Furniture, Decorations and Pictures 
to represent the various Periods. 


We have assembled a collection of exquisite Oriental 
Rugs which harmonize with any style furnishing. 
Your inspection is invited. 


Inquiries by Mail will Receive Prompt Ailtention. 


KJ HORNER EG 


20-22-24+2G WEST 3G6™ ST. 
NEAR FIFTH AVE. 


FURNITURE-DECORATIONS-RUGS 
NEW YORK 


) PIEML, 
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It’s too important—too vital to health. The heating system 
that you select should provide adequate heat and proper ven- 
tilation at the lowest possible cost for fuel and maintenance. 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


will meet these requirements for large and small residences, schools and 
churches. The Kelsey Zig-Zag heat-tubes provide greatly increased 
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Residence of F. Cort Johnson, Millneck, L. ET 
Heated by Kelsey Warm Air Generator 














heating surfaces and 
a most durable con- 
struction that will 
not allow dust and 
gas to escape into 
the rooms. 


The Kelsey heats 
every room to sum- 
mer temperature and 
at the same time 
furnishes volumes of 
pure, fresh air from 
outside. 


The Kelsey Sec- 
tional construction 
allows the air to 
come in contact with 
the very effective 
heating surfaces, 


thus reducing the consumption of fuel to a minimum. 
Don’t take your heating for granted—you should investigate. 
WRITE TODAY for a free copy of “HEATING AND HEALTH”’—a book 


filled with valuable suggestions for the man who 


intends to build or 


who is not getting the best results from his present heating system. 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 


233 James St. 
Syracuse, New York 


New York Office 
156 Fifth Avenue 





J 
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Good Things Are Worth 
Repeating, So We Ask You Again 


“Frankly, is there any part of 
the home more conspicuous or 
more capable of influencing its 
attractiveness than the floors?” 


The unprejudiced answer is, “De- 
cidedly not,” for you can make or mar 
a room’s interior by its floor. Sup- 
posing you were renting a home and 
had the choice of two houses identical 
except for the floors. Handsome par- 
quet floors were in one and ordinary 
every-day floors were in the other. 
We hardly think you would hesitate 
in your choice —certainly not if you 
knew of the many other advantages, 
aside from the artistic supremacy of 
the first house. 

Refined parquetry flooring is un- 
doubtedly the most handsome, artistic, 
sanitary, enduring and considered, in 
the long run, the most economical foun- 
dation ‘of a room’s dress. Your own 
observation substantiates this, for were 
you ever in a pretentious home with- 
out its hardwood floors? That is just 
it. Parquet floors have so successfully 
impressed their air of refinement that 
the home lover instinctively associates 
unreasonable prices with the elegance. 
Many a time have we found that mis- 
conception has prohibited the installa- 
tion of Wood-Mosaic Floors. 

If you have any such thoughts we 
would like to dissipate them right now. 
We have recently issued a little book- 
let which clearly explains the many 
virtues of parquet floors, their every 
use and why pure horse sense con- 
vincingly argues that floors in every 
home, new or present, should be Wood- 
Mosaic. A copy of the book may be 
had for the asking. Then, if you wish, 
we shall be glad to give you an accur- 
ate estimate of the cost of Wood-Mo- 
saic floors for any part of the home. 
No obligation is incurred. You alone 
shall decide. 

May we send you a free copy of the 

ooklet? 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
30 Hebard St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory 
New Albany, Indiana 


Sales Office and Parquetry Factory 
Rochester, New York 




















THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Additional Prices at 
the Samson Sale 




















—STAFFORDSHIRE PLA 
Early nineteen ce 
Boston.” Dark-! rdet 
Mark impressed. J. & R. Cl 





—STAFFORDSHIRE PLA 
Early nineteenth century 
(Winter view.) Dark-blu Border 
design. Mark impressed. J. & R. Cl 
1836. Barber, No. 3 $ 


—STAFFORDSHIRE P! 
Early nineteenth century. $ 
“Three- story Building an Ubservat Ty sgl 
blue. Border, fest s with names of S 
B. IV. Mark impressed. J. & R. Cl 
1836. Barber, No. 56a. $12.50 





—STAFFORDSHIRE PLAT 
Early nineteenth centur “Shannond 
Springs, Virginia, U. S Pink. Border, 1 
in basket. B. XII Mark impressed 
Adams & Sons, 1810-1835. Barber, 


—STAFFORDSHIRE STONE CHINA PLATI 
Middle of nineteenth é y Ale -h 
scene, with verse: “Dost thou love life?” 
Printed design, painted in colors B 
raised design banded ripper d 





—STAFFORDSHIRE PLAT! 
Early nineteenth century 
“Child Leading a Lion in 
flowers, wheat and All-Seeing 
Meakin. Barber, p. 149 





—ST: AFFORDS HIRE PLATE 











“Sancho, the Priest e Barber D 

blue. Border, star, birds and flowers. J. & ] 

Clews, 1818-1836. Barber, p. 49. $20.00. 

Loameter, 7 inche 

—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 

Early nineteenth century. Arms of the State 

Series: “South Carolina.” Dark-blue. B 

der, trumpet, flowers 1 stars. B. VIII. 

Mayer, 1829-1836. Barber, No. 137. $35.00 

nl Me 72 mM 

—STAFFORDSHIRE PLAT! 

Early nineteenth century Burnir g of M 

chants’ Exchange, New York: as Viewed f 

Coenties Slip.” Dark-blu Border, phcet 

and fire-engines. Halsey, p. 209. $26.00. 


> 


Diameter, & 1 
—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 
Early nineteenth century 
Erie Canal into. the Hudson at 
blue. Border, floral design 
Sons, 1818-1840. Barber, 


“Entrance of tl 
Albany.” Darl 
Enoch Wood & 


54 $50.00. 





tameter, I0 inches 

—STAFFORDSHIRE PLAT! 
Early nineteenth century 
Dark-blue. Border, flower 
impressed. J. & R. Clews, 
No. 61. $20.00. 


“p " 
Cale 
S and le ives, M: rl 

ISI8-1836, 
Diameter, 10% inches 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATTER 


Early nineteenth century “Deaf and Dum! 
Asylum, Hartford, Conn.” Dark-blue. Border 
rose-leaf medallions. B. VI. Mark p. in col 
J. & W. Ridgway, 1814-1843. Barber, No. 91 
$65.00. Length, 15 inches; width, 11 inches 
—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATTER : 
Early nineteenth century. “Shells and Fruit 
Dark-blue. Mark impressed. Joseph Stubbs 
16.00, - , 
$ Length, 14% inches; width, 12 inches 


and Plenty.” 


sarber, 


; 














Comfortable Summer Chairs 


ROM Canton, China, come these artistic exam- 

ples of Oriental craftsmanship—“ hour-glass chairs” — 
suggesting in every line cool and restful repose. Graceful 
in design, sanitary in construction and inexpensive in 
price. The ideal chairs for summer use. Woven by 
hand, without a nail in their entire construction—prices 
$4.50 to $12 each. 

Send for Beautiful Booklet 


ustrating in colors the various designs of these unique chairs, 
tables and stools 


eta ng 


NEW YORK 
Established 57 Years 


Boston 


Philadelphia 














Norway 
Spruce, 


aim TO 
FIFTEEN FEET 
Send for Catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co. 
New Haven, Dept. L, Connecticut 




















Monogrammed China 


gives your table service a distinctive character and 
ntributes toward the perfection of a correct 
tabl 


e setting, 


= 
oF 


We monogram and deco- 
rate to order the finest im- 
ported china and crystal. 
Skilled artists, whose life 
work has been devoted to , 
the interpretation of good 
taste in hand decorations, 
will design original pieces 
for your approval. 

Pure coin gold and Meis- 
sen colors used exclusively. 
We guarantee all work. 


— ia 
it 


Our catalog presents an 
unusual variety of designs, 
both of china and erystal 
ware, at attractive prices, 
also monogram sugges- 
tions, etc. Mailed free on 
request. 





Art China Import Company 
Dept. E 47 West 36th Street New York 
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Five Practical Books 
FOR ART LOVERS 


Composition Wes pes” 


An authoritative presentation of the syn- 
thetic method of teaching art —the approach 
through design. It considers’ art as some- 
thing built up of synthetic line, light and dark 
and color. J/ilustrated in colors. Net, $4.00. 


The Conception of Art 


By Henry R. Poore 
This volume aims to make art comprehen- 
sible to the majority of mankind by explain- 
ing simply, yet completely, the fundamental 
ideas of the subject and the conceptions of 
different people and schools. Many illustra- 
tions. Net, $2.00. 


Pictorial Composition 


and the Critical Judgment of Pictures 
By Henry R. Poore 

The most authoritative presentation of the 
principles of composition as applied by the 
great masters of painting. It is a volume for 
the layman who wishes an intelligent appre- 
ciation of art, as well as for the photographer 
and artist. Jilustrated. Net, $1.50. 


One Hundred Masterpieces 


By John La Farge 


A tour by Mr. La Farge through a collec- 
tion of famous paintings, in which he dis- 
cusses the significance of each in relation to 
other treatments of the same subject without 
reference to schools and other arbitrary sub- 
divisions. Jilustrated. Net, $5.00. 


The Appreciation of Pictures 


By Russell Sturgis 
A popular historical treatise of the world’s 
best paintings. The critical comment on the 
work of the great artists and the comparison 
of their style and standards are of the high- 
est value, both to the layman and to the stu- 
dent of art. Jillustrated. Net, $1.50. 


For sale at all bookshops and at our own in the 
Pennsylvania Station, New York. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City New York 






































4 thousands of people 











Buy As Dealers Buy 


at Grand Rapids, the World’s Furniture center, direct 
from factory at factory prices. We furnish your home and 
office complete—goods returned at our expense if not perfectly 
satisfactory. 

_ Here design and — 
ity reign supreme—here 
styles and standards 
for furniture of clase 
are fixed. 


J 
Quality 
Furniture has satisfied 
of taste and discrimin 


ation—and saved them 
money besides. 


The 1913 
Book of , 
Quality— Shipped on Approval 


160 handsome large pages for wise furniture purere con- 
taining the CREAM OF GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
esigns, by parcels post for 2% cents—stamps or silver. 
(We credit is on_your first order or return_your quarter 
if you so.) Write for this guide to Economy and 
Quality today. 

QUALITY FURNITURE CoO. 

Formerly Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 


306 Quality Bidg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





















The Closet that 
Does Not Embarrass 
by Noisy Flushing 


The installation of a Siwelclo 
Closet means freedom from the 
noisy flushing of the old-style 
closet, which reaches every part 
of your home and always seems 
loudest when guests are present. 
A Siwelclo is valued in every 
home of refinement, not only an 
because of its noiselessness but Trenton Potteries. Company = |\ 
for its thorough cleailiness. 


A properly installed Siwelclo SIWEL CLO = . 
Closet is noiseless because we ‘ 
planned it to be noiseless, but it x ys 
also fulfills every sanitary require- Noiseless Siphon‘Jet Ww 
4 \ 
. 


ment—perfect flushing, security 
against sewer gas, etc. CLOSES 
Siwelclo Closets are made of 
= Vitreous China, glazed at a tem- 
perature 1000 degrees higher 
than is possible with any other 
= material. This makes a surface 
= that actually repels dirt, like a 
china plate. Demonstrate this 
dirt-resisting quality by first try- 
ing to mark on a china plate, 
then on a kitchen utensil of 
white enameled iron. 














Trenton Potteries Co. Solid Por- 
celain and Vitreous China fixtures 
are unequaled for service or beauty. 
If you are building or remodeling you 
will do well to consult with your ar- 
chitect about their installation. Your 
plumber will install them for you if 
you are making your own plans. 

Write for our free illustrated 
booklet S11, “Bathrooms of Character, ”’ 


which will prove a valuable aid to 
you in your work. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 
U.S.A. 


The Largest Manw 
Jacturers of Sanitary 
Pottery in the U.S. A. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an 
opportunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a 
magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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NEW BOOKS FOR HOME BUILDERS | | yy acinTH GLASSES 


The Dutch Colonial House Reclaiming the Old House | 


























By Aymar Embury, II By Chas. Edw. eager 

Mr. Embury has based most of his own All through this cou lly t “HERE is a peculiar interest in growing hya- 
well-known designs on the flexible style that New England Stat - ire scores of | nths and other spring-flowering bulbs in 
was evolved by the old Dutch settlers through rambling old houses i y t hyacinth glasses. The ability to see the long 
New Jersey, Long Island and the upper reaches unknowing, are me! ng r you t ite roots projecting downward to the bottom of 
of the Hudson. He contends that this Dutch come along and turn great, cheerf ss gives one a better idea of the growth of 
Colonial — or gambrel roof —type of house is homes; homes that thing the a e plant than when these roots are hidden in 
the most logical solution of the ancient prob- mosphere of other da er not only il, The cleanliness of the method is also in its 
lem of securing, at a minimum cost, an attract- tells you how to find your old vor, there is no dirt to be scattered. The fact 
ive house with a free sweep a air and light, house, but how to re tain that t there is no water leaking from the bottom 
and plenty of room. SR ; age-old i f er at the receptacle is another distinct advantage. 
As with the preceding vol- comf little water garden can be placed on a pol- 
umes of The Country House His suggest are support d table or shelf without danger of injury to 

Library, there are many illus- ed by an splen i ck. dee € these hyacinth of 
trations from photographs and photog: ns and di e € L ¢ two 7 of these hyacinth glasses 
floor plans. grams. | markable book yeneral use. ne is tall with straight sides; 
beautifully made lecorated other is broad with rounded sides. The 
Illustrated $2.00 net; by Mr. H f mer is known to florists as the Belgi an glass 
Postage 20 cents. Illustrated $2.00 net; p postage 20 cts. i 1€ itter as the Tye glass. They cost at 
ms il about twenty cents each. There is no dif- 
Modern Farm Buildings By Alfred Hopkins rence in their value for growing bulbs, though 


ture produced when the plant is in blossom 
Mr. Hopkins is known throughout this country and abroad as an architect sta is to me more attractive when the Tye glass 
and farm buildings of all kinds. In his many years of active practice he has deve f met! mee i ais 
materials and design that is unrivaled; and best of all, Mr. Hopkins has put 1 nt Set ? . 
book. Photographs and iagrame illustrate. practically every detail, and it is types of these receptacles are made in 
modern scientific methods have revolutionized the art o uilding the hay barn, s s hous iw kinds of oclacs—cle rc ne 
dairy, garage and all the rest. Illustrated $3.00 net; Postage 20 cents. ir KINGS OF glass—clear or crystal, green, blue, 
re For general use the clear glass is to be 


though by choosing the right colors 








. . 5] rs eee. eer at active nati , 
Old-fashioned Gardening Let’s Make a Flower Garden Se ee ae ee ee 
e with the green, the ean od glasses. 
By Grace Tabor By Hannah Rion «salle ee — “a ne eSclec 
This notable a tells of the gardens of the English Here is the most cha gard 2 : s€ of these glasses 1s very simple. elect 
Cavalier gentlemen of Virginia, of the prim New Eng- written—a broad statemer g vit rge, firm hyacinth bulb; fill the glass with 
land dooryards, of the Dutch housewives’ gardens of after you have read r har r water; set the bulb in the top of the glass 
New Amsterdam, of Spanish influences in the semi- fairly itch for a spade a a seed I PT CE lark cool shelf wl 
tropical Southwest, and finally, it, tells how to make book is beautifully mad th il p! — away On a dark cool she where 
ardens to-day that will be in keeping with houses that trations from photogra t i re is no danger of freezing. A corner of the 
ave come down to us from the past. rated by Frank VerBec ] 


illy serves this purpose. Look at it 





Illustrated $2.00 net; Postage 16 cents. Mlustrated $1.35 net; Postage 14 cents week. If the water becomes cloudy, 
. nge it. If it evaporates below the level of 
eu: = a bottom of the bulb, fill it up. 

Furnishing the A Book of Distinctive white roots will soon start from the base 

Home of Good Taste Interiors he bulb. From week to week they will grow 

nger and longer. After about six weeks they 

By Lucy Abbot Throop Edited ‘+. William A. Voilmer il reach the bottom of the glass and you will 

A fascinating and au- most usefu robably think it time to bring the plant out. This 

thoritative book on the me-maker t growth, however, is not the thing to judge. 

tasteful furnishing of your ever publish t picture the wn of leaves has burst apart it is time 

— — a —_ scores of rooms that have bring the plant to light, but if it has not, the 
nown interior decorator. 


been decorated and fur ne is not yet come. When the tops of the young 


The author, after a sur- 





a taste al s separate then the plant may be brought 
vey of the period styles of t not ne varm, light room with fair assurance that 
decoration, takes up in de- a it great expenst e blossom spike will lengthen into beautiful 
tail the home of today and € helpful chapter m 

shows how period styles ( ull s ol is well, however, still to keep the plant in 
or other modern adapta- hous living-room, din cool place. If forced by too much heat 
tions may be consistently ing-1 1, kitchen, nursery 


tle flowers are likely to open before the 

carried out. etc. A < with a thou- lossom stalk lengthens. This is the commonest 

Mlustrated $2.00 net; Sand suggestion lure in growing hyacinths. The cooler the 

Postage 20 cents ‘ Illus. $1.00 net; Postage 10 cts. which the plant is kept after it begins 

Siccabai ameanies sat, Maid Cheatin: Cetaleene. flower the longer it will last. 

T single hyacinths are more attractive for 

—z ilture than the double ones. Almost any of 

> \ 4 I varieties recommended for forcing may be 

Gotden } 1 in the clear glasses. For the colored ones 
PE ad |! me good combinations are these: 

Rep Giass.—Albertine, a pure white; L’/nno- 

_ — once; also white; Moreno, pink; Gertrude, rose; 

irdinal Wiseman, rose pink. 
Biue Giass.—King of the Blues; Queen of the 




















ues; Czar Peter, all blue; La Franchise, creamy 


| Assistance in Laying Out Your Grounds |) 2.0 cscs kine oj ine yetonrs Yow 


mer; both yellow; Grandeur a Merveille, 


’ coal white. Also z 
@ The House Beautiful offers its readers expert ne of | nomes.ifiaies in 














top-heavy and fall over. One way of 
will suggest a suitable plan. Address The roots 1 
ancnored in place. 


ig this is to put good-sized attractive but 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME SERVICE BUREAU | > sii‘ la oe Sg in 


of the commonest difficulties in growing 

advice j in regard to Landsca e work. hs in glasses is that the plants in blossom 
@ Let us know what your problem is and we 

r stones in the glass at the time of plant- 

» roots will grow around these and thus 

put in them. Bulbs started in November or 

1 MADISON AVENUE -:: i i 3: - 3: NEW YORK CITY 1 December are likely to yield beautiful flowers 

4 n ‘the winter months. 
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Important to those 
Who expect to build 





WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD, 
get the ideas of leading architects re- 
garding best design, proper interior 
arrangement and most appropriate 


furnishings. This will aid in deciding 
about your own plans, when you con- 
sult your architect, and can be obtained 
from the several hundred designs 
beautifully illustrated in six numbers 
of the 


Architectural Becord 


The National Magazine for Architects, 
Owners and Builders, with the Largest 
Professional Circulation in the Field 


In the advertising pages of these six num- 
bers are also illustrated and described nu- 
merous building specialties that add much 
to the comfort, convenience and value of 
the modern home, without materially in- 
creasing initial cost; this information may 
mean saving of many dollars to you. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We have a limited supply of these sets of six 
numbers, invaluable to those who expect to_ build 
or make alterations. Although regular price is 
$1.50, we make you a special offer of $1.00 for the 
six, while the sets last, if you mention Hovse 
BEAUTIFUL. They will soon be sold. Order to-day, 
to-morrow may be too late. 





This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
286 Metropolitan Annex New York 

Enclosed is $1.00. Mail six numbers (including 
the October, 1912 COUNTRY HOUSE NUM- 


BER), according to special offer in HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. 


Name 
OOS 5. 2udits Ketan ceek inde were 














The 
Combined 
Maze 








The 
Wings 
of Pride 











Tackling 


Matrimony 














By May Sinclair, Author of 
“The Divine Fire” 


With broad, clear strokes 
Miss Sinclair has drawn 
the characters of this 
story of love, disillusion, 
hope and faith in a Lon- 
don suburb. We know 
them all; love and hate 
them, and sympathize 
with them as we do with 
people we love. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 
This strong novel by a 
new writer shows the 
tempering of a fine char- 
acter through the alter- 
nating influences of selfish 
luxury and self-sacrifice. 
To the girl who learns 
that she is adopted, comes 
a battle with life; but 
real love, instead of per- 
functory courtship. 
strengthens her. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


By George Lee Burton 

This story is written 
“to the men and girls who 
love each other more than 
ease and show and sham.” 
It shows in a happily con- 
vincing way that it re- 
quires bravery and endur- 
ance of a different sort 
than that of the fvotball 
held to tackle matrimony 
on eighty dollars a month 
—plenty on the man’s 
part; still more on the 
woman’s. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 





Scientific 





Auction Bridge 








Harper’s House- 
hold Handbook 








By E. V. Shepard 


“T have read all the books on Auction 
E. V. Shepard’s is the best of 
I doubt if a better one will ever 


Bridge. 
them all. 
be written.” Alexander 

D., Vice-President, 
Whist Club. 


A guide to easy ways of doing wom- 


Robinson, 


Knickerbocker 


16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net. 


an’s work in kitchen, cellar and nursery. 
Tells how to keep a house clean; how 
to choose and care for food; how to 
take out spots, and what to do in 
emergencies. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 





Motor- 
Boating 
For Boys 











Harper’ 
Book for Young 
Naturalists 


Safety 

















By Charles G. Davis 


Written by an_ expert, 
this practical handbook will 
be of immediate value to 
motor boat owners of all 
ages. 


Illustrated. 50 cents net. 














© Large Specimens » 
White-Fl. yer for Catalog. 
Dogwood Naw Haren, Dap ky Comet 


By Alpheus H. Verrill 





By W. H. Tolman and 
L. B. Kendall 


A valuable and interesting 
book for the boy collector. 
Shows how to gather and 
arrange specimens of all 
kinds. 


Methods for preventing occupa- 
tional and other accidents and 
disease—the result of years of 
study of the new industrialism 
with the aim of safeguarding 


Fully Illustrated. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


human factors. 


Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Crown 8vo, 





























City and Country Homes 


eee + lewd the charm of com- 
fort and convenience, are ad- 
vertised in the Real Estate 
Directory. 

If you can’t find what you 
want here, address 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Manager 


House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 














DO YOU WISH A PRIZE? 


We will pay big money in commissions and prizes to anyone who will send us a 
few subscriptions to The House Beautiful. 


necessary. 


The work is easy. No experience is 


For full particulars write today to: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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FOUNDED 1857 


POTTIER & STYMUS CO 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS TAPESTRY WEAVING 
FURNITURE CABINET WORK 





Practical, artistic treatment in the interior decorating and furnishing of 
City or Country Houses, however simple or elaborate the requirements, 1s 
assured our clientele by our fifty-six years’ experience. 


We have in our Studios an unusual collection of Antiques and Reproduc- 
tions which exhibit the craftsman art of the past centuries. 





Your blue prints, or a rough drawing, mailed to us will bring helpful 
suggestions. 


If you are interested in the purchasing of Furniture, write for our Port- 
folio of Furniture of the Old Masters, with price-list, also our interesting 
Brochures. 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT,41£ STREET. NEW YORK 


PARIS, 1&8 RUE DU FAUB & POISSONIERE 












































HOW TO SELECT A HOME rh 


| 2) 
: ~THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL METHOD 
@ When the time arrives for the establishment of a home, expressive of one’s taste and 
meeting the requirement of one’s family, difficulties are at once met with 


@ The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau will guard you from the pitfalls that 
many home-seekers have found all too late. We have on file complete maps and time 
tables and full information regarding Real Estate conditions; and through ous 
correspondents in all parts of the country we can suggest to you just the place that 


you are looking for. 
@ We have no property to sell, therefore are not prejudiced. When we begin to hunt 
for your home we put an expert on the hunt—one who knows every suburb and district 
in and around New York. 

@ Only when we find exactly the homes that seem to meet your requirements will we 
put you in touch with the agent or owner. ; 

@ Put your home problem up to us. Address: HENRY H. BURDICK, Megr., 


I Madison Ave. The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau, New York city 


taned 











A TAN AND PINK BEDROOM 


Will you please suggest a color scheme for a 
t-floor bedroom, 13 x 14, on the southeast cor- 
of the house, and thus well lighted? The 
ilwork throughout the house is white and I 


14 
l 


d like to have this the same. The room is 


used for sewing, etc. I have a writing-desk here 


5 It is an old-fashioned desk of oak and the 
lresser and commode are oak, too, all medium 
lark. I intend to paper the room soon and paint 
he woodwork, Will also buy carpet or rugs. 
The room opens into my dining-room, which is 


papered a pale green, so I am afraid I cannot use 
a dark paper, as it would make the dining-room 
paper look faded. My living-room is in brown, 


so would prefer not to use that color. Would 
rather not have a flowered paper, but a two- 


| paper with a small mixed-up pattern. I 
hought of a tan and pink scheme (all tan paper 
h a little pink in draperies) or blue and white. 
2. 

Tan and pink would make an attractive scheme 

- your bedroom, so also would green and pink, 
epeating the green of the dining-room. The 
tty curtain material you enclose could be then 

d and it would be most harmonious. If you 
care to continue the dining-room paper, 
pattern could differ, provided it held to the 

me shade. A two-toned satin stripe, the stripes 
ing nearly the same shade, would be a good 
selection. The paper should be carried to the 
nice line and the ceiling tinted to match that 

he dining-room. If you prefer tan, it could 
used in the same way. Stripes make good 


bedroom papers and are better in a sewing-room 


n floral effects. 


Either a matting and small rugs, or a bare floor 


with small rugs, would be convenient and eco- 


mical. Rugs in a sewing-room should be small, 
so as to be easily shaken. Pequot rugs are ad- 


mir able for such a place and can be woven to 


jatch any color scheme. Such combinations as 
and green are always in stock, so also are 
and pink. 


f), 


A BOOK REVIEW 


FTER the many English books, it is inter- 
esting to see what our own countrymen 


are doing in the way of house-building and 

ting. “Modern American Homes,” edited by 

V. von Holst, will certainly prove a helpful 

le to those who are building inexpensive 

) The question, “What sort of a house 

n I build for five thousand dollars?” is at last 

nswered, On the whole, it is a good sort. Not 

he inexpensive houses illustrated are equally 

rood. But some of the little are admirable, and 

ne or two altogether charming. The Middle 

: ‘ontributes the larger portion of homes. 

Che type which we now associate with that local- 

ity is seen in its simplest form, low, straight lines 
nd a complete absence of ornament, 

It would not be fair to the book to state that 

ly very inexpensive houses were given — the 

range is more extensive than that, and includes 

veral dwellings which are of a much higher 





The book is divided into sections, such as “The 
vo-Story Home,” “The One-Story Home,” 
“The Tent House, Boat House and Garage,” 
The Layer Home,” “The Apartment House” and 
“Miscellaneous Buildings.” 
Modern American Homes. Edited by H. V. 
n Holst, Chicago American School of Corre- 
yondence Price, $3.00. 
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This Soap-Saver Pays for 
Its Own Convenience 


Fits any pair of faucets in sink or 
laundry. Saves its cost in soap 
otherwise wasted. Handiest con- 





i tainer made—for soap, dish- | 
“i cloths, brushes and cleansers. |= 
| Absolutely sanitary. Heavy {© 
ie Nickel Plate Finish, Warranted i) 
4, for FIVE YEARS. Sold by |@ 
S} dealers— everywhere—75c and 
NB}, 85c—according to length ofarms. |@ / 
Py 
r ART BRASS COMPANY’S pel 
\) 
Nh 





SAN-OLA 


BATH ROOM WARE 


Fe) 
S19 




















transforms the ordinary bathroom into 
a place of convenience, and luxury. 


SAN-O-LA is solid brass 
with a heavy nickel plate 
finish — warranted for 
FIVE YEARS. Sold by 
leading dealers. Send for 
interesting folder show- 
ing ideal combinations of 
SAN-O:LA fixtures. 


~_ 
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No. 953—Soap 
and Tumbler 





Holder, 
complete, $2.55 





Look for name “Art 
Brass Co., N. Y.,” 
plainly stamped on 
every article. 





cART BRASS CO. 
299 East 134th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Great Little Cleaner 


Here is the youngest member 
of the celebrated Western 
Electric-Sturtevant family of 
vacuum cleaners. It weighs 
only 13 pounds, and for the 
small home or bungalow or 
apartment it is the machine 
to buy. It costs $47.50. 


Weslorn Eveciric 
Sturtevant 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Such a combination of low 
cost and high quality makes 
easy the problem of selecting 
your cleaner. It is now no 
longer a luxury, but a house- 
hold necessity as essential to 

cleanliness and health in the — *si'sstonsry type, rancing from $47.50 


ot Oa ek Ee 
home as is sanitary plumbing.  “ranceforademonstratio. 








WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 





es ey BS BE eS oe 
= 2. Gee St. Pau oem Leo Anadie Portland 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 














cussing its development and possibilities. 


tions. 








ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES Xmas exovry, nu 


Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American architecture—New England, Southern and Dutch Colonial. 
The American Farmhouse, Elizabethan and Modern English, Spanish or Mission, etc. 


parts of the country. The book makes an instant appeal through its outward appearance—binding, paper, type and illustra- 


Size, 10x 11 inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 
Present subscribers to THE House Beautirut may secure the book by send- 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. Address 


IL THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





explaining its many sources and dis- 
The 100 illustrations show the best types of modern country homes in different 
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$1.00 Portfolio of 
Wood Panels and Book 





, HIS portfolio will b 

a, found instructive an 
most valuable to home builders. It shows th 

artistic effects that may be obtained with Johnson’s Wood 
Dye and Prepared Wax on Oak, Pine, Birch, May le, 
Cypress,Gum, etc. With the book any good painter cat 
secure perfect results on floors, woodw ork and furniture 


. Johnson’s Wood Dye 












is a dye, not a stain; it sinks deep down, bringing out the natural beauty 
\ grain. In half an hour it will be perfectly dry. No dust sticks, n 
Value \ show. It is not only beautiful but lasting and easy to use. It may 
applied over old, worn varnish or shellac. Made in 17 P pre | sh 
$1.25-Free * such as Mission Oak, Early English, Mahogany, 


Scighowon ‘. If You Are Building 





Racine, Wis. 
Iam interested in build- , a new home, or repairing or remodeling an - O ne, you need 
ing, please send me free x 25c Book. Get the dollar portfolio ‘kk now —to i! 
your $1.00 portfolio of wood \ the right artistic, wood effects with st at 
= also ase book, both \ Send coupon ‘today. Our goods are by lea 





N\ paint and hardware dealers. 





‘\ 
AEE cone Seed \._ §. C. Johnson & Son, 
RA Os ORC FE pa aoe ve Racine, Wisconsin 
‘“ “The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
GE icine phaGbneaed  WUMM weRles chsanexct + cen ‘ 
H.B.4 a 











WOLFF 


FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF QUALIT’ 
PLUMBING GOODS 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Main Offices: 
601-627 W. Lake St. 
Denver, Colo. 
Trenton, N. J 


Showrooms ¥ 
111 N. Dearborn | 
Dallas, Tex: 
Rochester, N 


CHICAGO 
Omaha, Neb 
Minneapolis, Minn 














NONSENSE 


Why did papa have appendicitis and have to 
the doctor a thousand dollars, mamma?” “It 
was God’s will, dear.” “And was it because God 
1s mad at papa or pleased with the doctor ?”— 


Life 
“You never get what you want in this res- 
urant,” said the irritable person. “You can 
uu know how to order,” replied the sad, sar- 
castic man. “If I want something cool I ask 


for a cup of hot coffee 


and if I want something 
arm I call for iced tea 


.’—Washington Star. 


Mrs. Kelly—This neighborhood seems a bit 
jisy, Mrs. Flynn. Mrs. Flynn—Yis, th’ only 
time it’s quiet here is whin the elevated train 


goes by and drowns th’ noise!—Puck. 
Doesn't your choir sing at the prisOn any 
wore?” “No, several of the prisoners objected 
the ground that it wasn’t included in their 
sentences.”—Boston Transcript. 


Weldon—Is he a 


man of brains? Kane— 
Well, 


he runs a bigger automobile than any of 
ew York Globe. 





“IT wonder what has become of my husband. 
[Three days ago I sent him to match a sample 

a department store. He hasn’t been seen since.” 
[ saw him yesterday. He was at the third 
counter of the fourteenth aisle, and was just 
ing for the fourteenth counter of the third 
aisle.”—Washington Herald. 





Small Boy—The cyclist who’s just come in 


wants new-laid eggs with his tea. Mother— 
Cackle a bit while I run over to the stores.— 


“This poem was written by a prominent !awyer 
f this city. Has it any value?” “About as much 

value,” said the editor, “as a legal opinion written 
, a poet.”—Washington Herald. 


Patron (to very slow waiter)—Bring me some 


salad, please. And you might just send me a 
postcard every now and then while you’re away.— 
J udge. 

Wife—Oh, George, do order a rat-trap to be 


sent home today. George—But you bought one 
last week. Wife—Yes, dear, but there’s a rat in 
that.—London Tatler. 


“Pa, will you tell me one thing about profane 
history?” “What is that, my son?” “Is it what 
ou call a cursory study?”—Baltimore American. 











ERICSSON VENETIAN BLINDS 


mbine Beauty and Comfort with the Honest Crafts- 
manship of Sweden. 
Serviceable for both town and country houses. Practical 
of operation, convenient and not expensive, the Erics- 
ombines a blind of attractive appearance and ut- 
utility, that is honestly made of light, yet strong 
materials. 
It occupies but small space and can be removed like 
a roller shade. 








Let us send you: our “Blind Book for People Who Can 
See,’’ which will give you a better appreciation of art 
and luxurious comfort in house equipment. We make 
roller shutters of all descriptions. 


SWEDISH VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
1328 Broadway New York City 
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Home is What You Make It 


The transformation from clashing color designs to harmonious tints, from hit-and-miss 
arrangement to artistic orderliness can easily be effected. A little time, a minimum of effort, 
a trifling expense and the proper selection and use of 





ACME QUALI 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


work wonders in home beautifying. The variety of Acme Quality Paints responds to every taste and 


Neal’s Enamels _ 


For beautifying by finishing or 
tefinishing furniture, woodwork, 
bric-a-brac, earthenware, metal 
or other surfaces. They give 
old, ready-to-be-discarded furni- 
ture a new beauty. The hard, 
smooth enamel surface is easy to 
keep clean. Dust and dirt will 
not cling toit. Wiping with a 
damp cloth is sufficient to keep 
it fresh and bright. Neal's 
Enamels can be had in delicate 
tints or rich colors. For both 
sanitary and artistic reasons it is 
one of the most desirable of 
finishes. Among the more pop- 
ular color combinations are pure 
white, pink or blue for bedrooms, 
white or light blue for bath 
rooms, and ivory or white and 
gold for the parlor or living room. 
The high quality of these en- 
amels is unequalled by any sim- 
ilar line. 
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every decorative scheme. There is a sweetness, a freshness and clean- 
liness about tinted walls, enameled woodwork, varnished or painted 
floors unapproached by any other finish. 

Such homes know, too, their delightfulness, and, on the more practical side, their economy, 


their sanitary virtues and their advantages for lightening the tasks of housekeeping. If you 
would know how you can accomplish these wonders in your own home, write us for a copy of 


“Home Decorating” 


and the Acme Quality Painting Guide Book. You will be delighted with their helpfulness 
and their suggestions of easy methods of attaining the home ideal. Send for them. Learn 
what you can do, how to do it, and, best of all, that it can be done. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AM, Detroit, Mich. a 
AME B. 
ny 


Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Nashville, Birmingham, Fort Worth, Dallas, Topeka, Lincoln, Salt Lake 
City, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. 








No-Lustre Finish 


An ideal wall finish for the 
home. Soft, restful tones in 
pleasing tints. Can be kept 
clean by wiping with a damp 
cloth. The artistic appearance 
of these finishes recommends 
them, while they possess the 
added advantage of being sani- 
tary, which cannot be said of 
wall papers. 


Varno-Lac 


If you have old pine or hard- 
wood floors, and are looking for 
something to put them in shape 
again, use Varno-Lac. It is both 
a stain and a varnish and the 
effect is very pleasing. Fornew 
floors it is unequalled. The 
Acme Quality Painting Guide 
Book gives full directions for 
finishing floors. 
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Whittall’s Anglo Persian Rug—9 x12. Pattern 330—Color 





Whenever you buy floor coverings, be 
**Whittall’s’’ is woven into the back of 


yardofcarpet. Itisthe Hall Mark of Carpet Excellence 


Our Booklet “ORIENTAL ART IN AMERI( 
replete with information as to Oriental rugs; also 
suggestions for the use of t! 


tne proper rug 


M. J. WHITTALL 
WORCESTER Dept. HH 
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